HATS 


all one price 


F . os i . Bran hes in every lar ye town 
il il \ ct 2A rr | Ee ee eect front 
: | AN \ Sa pp Book sent on veg 
po HET , jp 
| sare Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport. 


HOLIDAY DOUBLE NUMBER. PRICE 2d. 


ARSON’ 


ReGisTERED FOR - 
Transmission TO CamaDa. 


HOLLOWAY S 
PILLS & OINTMENT 


When you feel low-spirited, weak and listless, when the Liver. Bowels auc Kidneys are not acting with natural 
regularity, when the tongue is furred, the appetite poor and the digestive powers feeble, you require a gentle but 
reliable and thorough corrective. For this purpose nothing has been found to equal 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


which promptly rid the system of all imru.ities and have a lastingly beneficial effect in strengthening and stimulating the 
organs of digestion. They tone up the entire system, purify the blood, and bring back health and energy, with 


‘complete freedom from Headaches, Indigestion, Biliousness, Dizziness and Depression. 


The almost magical efficacy of 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


in cases of Obstinate Wounds, Sores, and Skin Affections has made it famous the world over. Its cleansing 

and soothing effect on the inflamed and broken parts is followed by perfect healing, leaving the skin clear and healthy. 

For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Stiffness in the Joints, Backache, the Ointment is unrivalled ; 

while for Throat and Chest Affections, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, Hoarseness, etc., its use 
brings immediate relief and a speedy cure. 

Prices: 115 and 2/9 per Box or Pot, of all Chemists. 


9 
GJACKSONS Sem BOOTS 


3/9 Hats, 10/6 Boots, 
21/- & 30/- Macs & Raincoats, 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear are far away 
superior to others at anything like the price. 

The man of moderate means finds what he needs 
at Jacksons’—the utmost value for money. 

Ladies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, und Raincoats 
at above prices. 
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TEST OUR 
SKILL... 


prove our assertions in the “ 
Finals, Seconds, Heads or NL 


Staff are first criticised, and unless 
out. Every day of the — 


(any paper) and we will guarante: 


any you will pay 6d. or Is. for, 


Remember. IT'S FREE! 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY Nef ? 


Address: Super: atendeat, C.M.S., 26 North ‘Bat Without, BEVERLEY. 


FREE! 


eS ee 
THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


has 2 reyatation to be of. Over 4688 

a total of B,048 ie ey aceon dering the { 
of 1912; 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward | members won, and we 
Prize-Winners’ Chrenicle,” sent free. 
Sallies, Middies, etc., evolved by our 
having a Winning Chance are not sent 
we receive spontaneous ietters of thanks 
rom delighted readers. 


No Charge Whatever ie €fforts. You Pay Us Only When You win, 
as follows: 58. prize, Od. ; Ha, 1s. 61 ; £1 ov over, 2s. 6d. in the £. 


SEND id. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


Sok Lee to receive two as good as 


NO WIN, 
NO PAY! 


and 
six months 


KELY WINNERS. 
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LE BRASSEUR SURGICAL oni » BIRMINGHAM. 
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PEARSON’S 


SHILLING 
— NOVELS — 


Iu attractive Three- 
Coloured Pictorial Wrup- 
pers. Crown 8vo. Price 
—-—— Is. net erch.—— 


The Great “‘P.W.” Serial 
FETTERED LIVES 


By HENRY FARMER 


is vow published for the 
first time in book form. 
Everyoue should read this 
thrilling story of the 
prison and the stage. 


BUY IT FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAYS 
At all Railway Bookstalla 
and Booksellers’; or post 
free for Is. 3d. from C. 


Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
HeuriettaSt.,London,W.C. 


ANOTHER 


£200 


WON 


F. FAIRGOOD 
ON TOP AGAIN 


Axswers, £200, July 2th : 
Half Brick—Bagpip3-learner’s Honorar: 
Also Tit-Bits, £26, same dite: 
Foundry—Forging Operations. 


And one of £20. 


The above were supplied by ME 
immediately follow numerous | ot! 
Winners in all competitiuns, incl: 
Wonderful— Wireless Tetégeap).y s 
Two lines of fact are worth c 
fiction, and when buying solutions y: 
remember that I am positively the 
Solutionist who gives full proofs of h.. 
obtained undivided £350, £250, £2, winl + 
Prizes elients. 

Send a trial order for ‘‘ Midlles” 
The proofs given—P’ S, mar 
not mere spelen thut I stich 
ce to supply better solutions than + 

be obtained any where else whatsvever. 


FREE SOLUTIONS. | 


I offer this week two of my‘ Wonlerfi 
cial “MIDDLES" 


i 


“ONLY 


OW. 


Prize-winnin, 
PREE to Every Reader who has not yet 


Enclose stamped addres=. 
iy 


tried my Solutions. 


TERMSB for all Siotions: 4 for 
PRIZE-WINNI 


7 peek, 


NG BFECTALS ie 1 atte ' 


uddlresses. 
sion Ou pri izes © ver £1. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 


PECKHAM 


CHOCOLATE 


“Is a delightful Chocolate confection, velvety and bland, and quite 
different from any other.” 


“The Best that Experience can produce or that money can buy.” 


UNRIVALLED FOR CONVENIENCE FOR GOLFERS. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, AND TO THE PEOPLE FOR 
NEARLY 200 YEARS. 


Wy comunis- 


117 Kirkwood Road, 
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No 1152 “Ec. 


EAGLES TO FIGHT AEROPLANES. 

Frexcu experts have come to the conclusion 
that it will be extremely difficult to hit an aeroplane 
in full flight, but it has been found that a very 
slight injury to the aviator is sufficient to make him 
lv-e control of his machine and come toppling to the 
earth. 

Calbraith Rogers, a well-known aviator, was 
lulled recently, for instance, simply because a sea- 
gull accidentally flew against him and took his 
attention off the control of his machine. 

If such a small bird as a seagull could wreck an 
aeroplane, what would a trained eagle, one of the 
Licgest of birds, do ? argue the French experts. 

‘The French aviation officers stationed at Nice, 
which is within a few miles of the Alpine home of 
cagles, have trained six of these great birds. 

‘A number of machines were constructed resembl- 
ing aeroplanes in shape, and supported by balloons. 
Attached to these aeroplanes were 
chickens, mice and other live prey 
that eagles love. 

Ono after another the eagles 
attacked and destroyed the aero- 
plane balloons in their efforts to get 
at their living prey. 

If war broke out to-morrow be- 
tween France and any other Power, 
the first of the encmy’s aeroplanes 
sighted would be attacked by 
trained war eagles and rendered 
uscless ! 


Sur 


Prison Vistror : “ Ah, my friend, 
this world is full of trials.” 

Government Guest: ‘Don’t I 
know, mister? Ain’t I ’ad my 
share of ’em ? But it ain’t the trials 
I mind much, it’s the verdicts.” 


TrrRIFIED Lapy Cycuist: “ The 
District Council ought to put up 
a notice on that hill saying it’s 
dangerous to cyclists.” 

Milkman : “* Well, marm, you sce 
there’s an undertaker on the Board, 
and he won't let them.” 


oo na | 


— 
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DUST’S WEIRD WAYS. 

Some weeks ago there was a 
series of great volcanic eruptions 
in Alaska, and now the Swiss 
Meteorological Bureau report that 
some of the dust from these erup- 
tions is hanging in the sky over the higher Alps 
and dimming the starlight at night. This dust 
must have travelled over 2,500 miles without 
settling. 

But the most startling case in history of the 
travels of dust was-when an island in the East 
Indies, Krakatoa, blew itself into bits in the 
autumn of 1883. Rising to a height of twenty-five 
miles the powdery dust of the eruption started 
sailing round the world through the upper layers 
of air. In the November and December of that 
year England had the most wonderfully coloured 
sunsets in history, due to the dust of a volcano 
eight thousand miles away. The dust did not 
settle finally till a year later. 

Volcanic dust has some very peculiar properties. 
i e for instance, an excellent non-conductor of 

eat. 

On the slopes ‘of Mount Etna shepherds 
sprinkle volcanic dust over some of the snow- 
drifts in winter. When the brooks fail in the 
torrid days of summer they remove these layers of 
dust and find tho snow 
This, after a few minutes’ exposure to the sun, 
provides their flocks and themselves with ice-cold 
drinking water, 


low as fresh as ever. | 


INTEREST@: 


ENOUGH FOR HIM. 
to saw some wood if I gave you lunch.” 
Tramp: “TI recall no such promise, madam.” 
Housekeeper : ‘‘ The idea ! 


agreed.” 


here I find you fast asleep.” 


conscience, don’t it?” 


SIX COMPLETE SHORT STORIES. 
TREACHERY! Our New Short Scrial. 


SIMPLE SAND SPORTS. 
A Picture Article for Seaside Holiday-Makers. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE CITY. POLICE. 


The Exciting Experiences of a Retired Constable. 


HOW TO GIVE THE GLAD-EYE. 
An Illustrated Article by a “ K-nut.” 


“ MIDDLES.” The Simplest Competition ever Devised. First Prize £150, 


WIVES OF THE WORKERS. 


An Intensely Interesting Series of Pen-pictures. 


“GONE UNDER!” 
One of the Most Poignant Human Tragedies Ever Told. 


MYSTERIES THAT HAVE PUZZLED THE WORLD. 


Amazing Series of Stories. 


OUR SPECIALLY SELECTED SEASIDE ARTICLES. 


Z2000 RAILWAY INSURANCE 


Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in‘the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carryit:g a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
| have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you preter, 

write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
| the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift vou have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. A list 
| of this week's winners appears un page 195. So remember to 


_ Carry your “‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
| And see what we will give you. 


HovsEkererer : *‘ How is this? You promised 


. I told you I would 
give you a lunch if you'd saw some wood, and you 


Tue Boss: “Look here! Every time I come in 


ENTEReD at 


Sratiovers’ Hatt, TWoPENcre. 


LONDON’S NEW THIRST QUENCHER. 
To supply London with water is a stupendous 
task. The reservoirs already doing so will not prove 
sufficient at the rate of growth of the metropoli-. 
Next spring his Majesty the King will open tlio 
new reservoir at Chingford, which has taken five 
years’ hard work to complete. This huge lake— 


| it is nothing less—will be, thirty feet deep, and will 


| 


= 
{Our Seaside Double Number 
TEN GOOD THINGS YOU MUST NOT MISS 


hold three thousand million gallons of watcr, 
weighing over fourteen million tons ! 

Tho basin is one and three-quarter miles from 
end to end, so long, that it has been necessary to 
build an embankment across the centre to break 
up the waves which will be caused in high winds ! 

An interesting fact is that the construction of 
the new water supply involved turning the River 
Lea for three miles out of its course, This alone 


The Cashier: “ Woll, that shows I've got a clear | took two years to accomplish. 


The length of the outer embankment of the 
Chingford reservcir is no less than 
four-and-a-half miles. In places it 
is as much as 230 feet wide at the 
bottom and contains three-and-a- 
quarter million tons of earth. 

The new “water tank” has o 
greater capacity than the twelve 
older ones taken over from the old 
East London Water Company at 
Walthamstow and Tottenham, put 
together. 


“ Every time the baby looks into 
my face he smiles,’ said Mr. Meck- 
ton. 

“Well,” answered his wife, “ it 
may not be exactly polite, but it 
shows he has a sense of humour.” 


“On, yes,’ said the pilot on 
the river steamboat, “I have been 
piloting boats up and down this 
river so long that I know where 
every submerged rock and stunip 


is. 
Just then the boat struck a rock 
with a jar. 
* There ; that’s one of them now,” 
he concluded. 


POPPIES WILL POISON YOU. 
Now that so many children are 
enjoying their annual holidays, 
parents would be wise to warn 
them of the dangers of eating 
strange plants. 
A week or so ago a keeper at West Park, in 
Yorkshire, found a dozen ehatdlnais who had been 
poisoned through not being warned. They had 
eaten laburnum pods, and three of the children 
were so seriously ill as a result that they were taken 
to the infirmary. 

Never eat any berries that aro strange to you. 
Not only that, be careful of eating any berrics with 
which you are familiar. The berries of the 
deadly nightshade, for instance, are certain 
poison. They are about the size and colour of black 
aera and six are more than enough to kill a 
child. 

Ail parts of the foxglove are poisonous, as also is 
the case with poppies, and yew treos. Hemlock, a 
shrub about six feet high, found growing by hedges, 
will kill people in two or threo hours. 

Mothers should always warn their children that 
if they eat the berries or leaves of any plant it may 
kill them. 

Remember that children naturally eat any 
berries they come across. Many berries aro, 
of course, quite harmless, but as a child cannot 
distinguish between what is good and what 
m bad, it is best to prevent them eating any at 
all. 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, and P.W. Penkmnives off:red in this week's footlines. 
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| usl 4 Moment 


Quite Right. 

A coop story is being told of a reply given by a 
Scotch student to a question set in an examination 

per. 

“If twenty men reap a field in eight hours,” 
ran the question, “* how long will it take fifteen men 
to reap the same field ?” 

The student thought long and carefully before 
setting down the answer, and when ho handed in 
his paper this is what the examiner read: ‘‘ The 
field, having already been reaped by the twenty 
men, could not be reaped a second time by the 
fifteen.” 


Wholesale. 

Mr. Janes Bryce, our Ambassador to the 
United States, who is on a visit to Australia just 
now, tells a story of a lady who called on a photo- 
grapher, " " 

“I belicve you make a speciality of photographs 
of children ? he said. - 

The photographer said he did. 

““How much do you charge?” was her next 
question. 

“My usual charge is twelve shillings a dozen,” he 
answered. 


“Ah! Then I'll have to wait,” she said in tones 
of great disappointment. “I’ve only got-eleven 
children ! 


Muddled. 

Proresson JOSEPH JasTROW, the famous 
psychologist, has been discussing the cause of 
“ tonguc-twisting "—that slipping of the tongue 
that makes us talk of “‘ the farren big tree ’’ instead 
of ‘‘ the barren fig-tree.”” 

He explains it by saying that the brain gets 
through the sentence before it comes to the lips, 
and the mind runs on ahead and the syllables get 
jumbled. This is particularly the case if one is 
repeating something learnt by heart, and he in- 
stances the actor who, in repeating the line: 
“Stand back, my lord, and let the coffin pass,” 
got muddled among the syllables, and startled the 
house with the command: “ Stand back, my lord, 
and let the parson cough.” 


A Tongue-Twister. 

THE most amusing instance of this sort of thing, 
however, is given by Mr. Marshall Brown in one of 
his books. 

A meeting had been called in the schoolhouse, 
and the chairman rose to address those present. 

“My friends,” he said, beaming on them, “ the 
schoulwark is the bulhouse of civilisation. I—I 
mean, the—ah—the bulhouse is the schoolwark——” 

He peused a second and took a deep breath. 

* The warkhouse is the bulschool of——” 

The audience rather heartlessly began to titter. 
He tried again. 

~The schoclbul is the housewark om 

He glared ferociously at the titterers. 

“As I said,” he began firmly, “the scow- 
school——” 

He mopped the perspiration from his brow, 
gritied his teeth, and made a fresh effort. 

* The schoolhouse, my friends: a 

A great sigh of relief went up from his audience. 
At last he had got his unruly tongue in order, A 
smile of triumph dawned on his fevered face. 

“The schoolhouse, my friends,’ he said agair, 
just to let them see how easy it was, “is the 
wulbark--—~”’ 

The mecting was then adjourned. 


A Second Shock. 

Lorp SaYE AND Srxz, who is actively interested 
in tho British B-ys’ Training Corps, is the present 
head of one of the very old families in the State. 

The story goes that it was a member of this family 
who once staggered her relatives at dinner one 
eveniag. 

“Mother,” she remarked 
married to-day.” 

Her mother, who would have regarded any display 
of emotion as an everlasting disgrace, controlled 
herself by a tremendous effort. 

“‘ My dear,” she said coldly, ‘‘ you might at least 
havo waited till James had left the room.” 

James was the footman waiting at table. 

“But it’s James P’ve married,” the young lady 
explained. 


casually, “I was 


An editor always suffers from callers who waste his time. I want a notice— 


PEARSON’S. WEEKLY. 


A Pity. ; 

Tue unsettled state of Irish affairs reminds one 
of # slip made by the Duke of Wellington during 
& House of Lords debate on Ireland. In the course 
of his speech he mentioned that two clergymen had 
been murdered in Ireland. 

A noble lord on the other side of the House rose 
at once to correct him. “ No, no; only one.” 

“Only one ?” rejoined the Duke. ‘“‘ Well, if I 
am mistaken I am sorry /™ 


Simple Directions. 

TuEY were telling stories of the late Andrew 
Lang in one of the clubs the other night. 

One man told a story of a dinner invitation given 
by Mr. Lang. He was staying in Marlowes Road, 
Earl’s Court, a street away at the end of that long 
Cromwell Road, which seems‘to go on for ever. 
The guest was not very sure how to get to Marlowes 
Road, and Lang very kindly explained. ; 

“Walk right along Cromwell Road,” he said, 
“ till you drop dead, and my house is just opposite ! 


The Trackless Ocean. | 

Ons is reminded of an explanation given in 
similar circumstances by that othor famous writer 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He invited someone to 
visit him at Samoa, his island home in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

“You take the steamer at San Francisco,” he 
said, explaining how to get there, ‘and it’s the 
third turning to the left !” 


A Precaution. 


Mr. WILgIE Barb, whose exact value per night | 


in pounds, shillings, and pence was discussed in 
a recent law case, once told us a story of a traveller 
who was ing through a river-side town. Near 
the river he came upon a high wooden post with a 
notice on it marking the height to which the river 
had risen in a great flood. 

The traveller turned to a boatman standing near. 

** Did the river really rise as high as that ?” he 
asked. 

The boatman took his pipe from his mouth. ‘ Not 
quite, sir,” he replied; “but the children play 
about here and they used to destroy the original 
mark, so we had to put it up a bit higher to be out 
of their reach !” 


More Molasses. 

Mr. THEODORE RoosEVELt, who celebrates his 
birthday on August 7th, tells a story based 
on the negro’s trick of lopping off syllables from 
certain words. 

Sam, an Alabama negro, went up to New York to 
seek his fortune, and he did very well as servant to 
a wealthy New York family. One summer he was 
allowed to go home on holiday, and he was very 
much shocked to find that his affectionate family 
were not nearly so civilised as were the people he 
had been living among in New York State. 

Their bad habits of pronunciation tried him 
sorely. 

** Gimme some “lasses, Sam,” said his brother one 
day at table. 

“You shouldn’t say ‘lasses,’ corrected Sam 
patiently. ‘‘ You should say molasses.” 

“What is yo’ talkin’ bout ?”’ retorted the other. 
‘“* How's I gwine to say mo’ ’lasses when I ain’t had 
none yet ?”? 


High Finance. 

Tae Marquis or Bure, who has gone with the 
Marchioness on a pilgrimage to Lourdes, is well- 
known as a teller of good stories. 

One of them is about a cle an who asked a 
small boy: ‘“‘ Who is that elderly gentleman I have 
seen you in church with ?” 

‘“* Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well, if you will promise to keep him awake 
during the sermon,” bargained the clergyman, ‘I 
shall give you a penny a week.” 

The small boy agreed, and for the next few 
Sundays his r grandfather heard the sermon, 
much against his will. The clergyman was delighted, 
and handed over the weekly penny as arranged. 
One Sunday, however, to his intense annoyance, 
the old gentleman went to sleep as before. Highly 
indignant, the clergyman waylaid the small boy at 
the close of the service. 

“*T am very angry with you,” he declared, 
“Your grandfather was asleep as usual during the 
sermon to-day. I shall certainly not give you a 


penny this week.” 
i“ grandpa 


“It doesn’t matter,” was the reply 
gives me twopence not to disturb him ! 


- WEEE ENDING 
Ava. 13, 1912. 


Qundry Sif tings 


OOF” The Editor will give 28. 6d. each week for ''. 
best paragraph accepted for this column. O., - 
the famous P.W. venieaies will be awarded for any « 
paragraph used. If there is more than one senile, ¢ 
paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The half.crown 
W. 8. Hutchens, 1 


a 

ize this week is won by }.. 
Lorrimore Road, Walworth, S.i.. 
HER REPLY. 

Tue Boy: “ How is it, in this charming weit}: -. 
you and I can’t lunch together ?” 

The Girl : “ Though I in time for lunch may :., 
U cannot come till after T.” oe Te 


TOPICAL. 
I am a word of letters nine—I vow 
Great Britain talks of nothing else just now, 
Omit the middle letter and transpose 
Why then I’m this! That's how opinion gocs, 
Solution below ; 


THE QUEER LIMERICK, 
I ciimsB upon an open carrh 
And gently puff on my cigarrh 3 
& chilly breeze, 
Anon I sneeze, 
I get catarrh—and there you arrh. 


THE GARDEN PATH. 
a > SEE if yea 
™ can trace a way 
along this 
garden pa: 
without remoy- 
ing the pencil cr 
going along the 
same way 
twice, 


Solution below 


STRONG LANGUAGE (Again). 

(After ‘‘ This is the House that Jack Built.’’) 
Tus is the domiciliary edifice crected by John, 
This is the fermented grain that reclined in the etc. 
This is the obnoxious rodent that masticated the etc. 
This is the feline domestic animal that annihilated 

the obnoxious etc. 

This is the man’s faithful companion that so terribly 
upset and tortured the feline etc. 
After every line repeat the preceeding cne& 


PERSONAL. 
Ir is pretty and useful in different ways, 
Though it tempts some poor mortals to shorten 
their days; 
Take one Ictter from it, and then will appear 
What youngsters admire every day in the year; 
Take two letters from it, and then without doult, 
You are what it is if you don’t find it out, 
Solution belows 


PQLIR. 
In S X there once lived a man 
Who was X C ding YY, 
So fond of Eting 2 E was 
U scarce could see his II. 
E had no wife, and so U C 
E’d no one else 2 please, 
So E the long day through did 0 
But take his blissful E E. 
But one day E came home 2 dineg . 
It would have made you grin 
2 C how E looked at his f 4 
B 4 E did begin, 


Solutions. 


TOPICAL. 
The word “‘ Insurance,’’ with its letters transposed are 
the middle one omitted, it becomes ‘* Nuisance.’ 


PERSONAL. 


Glass, lass, ass. 
THE GARDEN PATH. 


aie RA, sa 
Ge WMG “Wo 
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SUAS 


The arrows in this direction show the way to go. Stat 


from the left-hand side. 
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WHY QUIGKSANDS ARE QUICK. 


They are Composed of Sand, Mud, and Water, and 
They Spring Up Almost in a Night. 

Ove of the many holiday death-traps that takes 
its annual toll of casualties is that of quicksand. 
Like most holiday perils, its chief danger lies in 
public ignorance. Probably few readers realise 
that small patches of quicksand are to be found all 
round the coast of Britain, while here and there 
are huge stretches well known to local inhabitants— 
if only the holiday-maker had the good sense to 
inquire. 

OF the latter the best known are the quicksands 
of Morecambe Bay, extending intermittently over 
a distance of nine miles. So dangerous are these 
that there is an official guide who, in return for a 
rent-free farm and a salary of £30 granted by the 
Duchy of Lancaster, holds himself in readiness 
to accompany anyone who wishes to cross the 
sands. Incidentally, it is a regular part of the 
guide’s existence to save the lives of those who have 
foolishly imagined that they could dispense with his 
services. 

Such notorious quicksands as these are really less 
dangerous than the innumerable unknown patches 
into which the most prudent holiday-maker is 
likely to blunder unawares. These are found most 
commonly near the mouths of rivers and where there 
are strong tidal currents ; also in districts where the 
soil is of clay. 

Slimy and Nearly the Colour of Mud. 

A patch of quicksand is very difficult to detect 
because its appearance differs very little from that 
of ordinary wet sand. But if, on your walk alon 
the sands at low tide, you notice a strip of sa 
much wetter than the surrounding sand—and 
notice further that little or no water appears on the 
surface, you had better tread wary Examined 
at close quarters, quicksand is a little darker than 
ordinary sand because it is composed partly of 
mud. It looks slightly slimy, and can best be 
likened to the soft sediment that you find at the 
bottom of a cup of cocoa. 

Quicksand consists of sand, water, and mud, 
which together make a half-liquid compound. It 
is caused through the presence of some substance 
concealed beneath the sand, through which water 
cannot penetrate—such as rocks or clay. ‘Thus, 
instead of being drained away as the tide recedes, 
the water remains in the patch of mud and sand, 
thereby making it ‘* quick.’’ : 

_ If you should find yourself suddenly caught 
in a quicksand there is no need to be unduly 
flustered. You will be in a position more terrifying 
than terrible, Your feet will be held fast, and you 
will feel yourself gradually sinking. 

No Use Struggling. 

The public, although under-estimating the 
frequency of quicksands, has an exaggerated idea 
of their danger—largely through the sensational 
way in which the subject has been treated in 
fiction—notably in such works as ‘‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor!” It is known that the “ floating 
power ” of a mixture like quicksand is much greater 
than that of water. Thus, if you were to refrain 
from struggling and, instead, were to spread your 
arms out so as to increase your “ floating power,” 
you would not sink completely beneath the surface, 

ut only up to your shoulders. 

Your chief danger would be that the tide might 
come in before the rescue-party arrived, as this 
is the way in which most quicksand fatalities 
occur. 

i There is only one reliable way to rescue a person 
sinking in quicksand—to plunge in after him would 
merely land the would-be rescucrs in similar 
difficulties. A large quantity of straw must be 
procured and thrown on the sand immediately 
round the victim. The rescuers then trample 
Vigorously upon it. This drives the water out of 
the sand and hardens it so that the rescuers, without 
danger to themselves, can soon dig the victim out. 

A word of warning in conclusion. If you 
suddenly suspect that you are on quicksand, do 
not stand still and investigate, but keep moving 
rapidly. If you remember to do this at once, it 
18 probable that you will escape, 
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BOTTLED ROMANCES. 


Messages Cast Into the Sea in Bottles Always Turn 
Up Somewhere. 

Ox October 11th, some years ago, the Liverpool 
ship Buckingham was off the Shetland Islands, 
when her cook, a coolie, made a savage attack on 
the captain, and killed him. 

The mate, being unable to attract attention 
from the shore, proceeded on his voyage to New 
York. Contrary winds drove the vessel far south 
of her proper course, and, when forty-five days out, 
sho was near the Bermudas. Here the mate 
bethought him of writing an account of the captain's 
murder and consigning it to the sea ina sealed bottle. 

Later, the Buckingham safely reached New York, 
where the cook was arrested, brought back to 
England, and there tricd and sentenced. 

Two and a half years later the bottle containing 
the mate’s account of the murder came ashore on 
the island of Uist, only a few miles from the spot 
where the murder was originally committed ! 

The chances against such a tiny object asa floating | 
bottle being picked up are very strong. Even if it 
does reach shore, it may be smashed against the 
rocks or wedged in some cave or crevice where 
man is never likely to set eyes uponit. Despite 
oe probabilities, most messages cast into the sca 
urn up. 

Bottle messages may be divided into three classes. 
Those dispatched by the hydrographic offices of 
the world for the purpose of charting ocean currents. 
Hundreds of these are set afloat yearly. Fach 
contain a blank form, with directions printed in 
six languages, asking the finder to enter the latitude 
in which found, and to hand the information to the 
British or American consul at the next port, The 
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drifts of these bottles are really amazing. One 
travelled five thousand miles in ee hundred and 
twenty-seven days, another did two thousand 
four hundred in ninety-two days. 

A Wicked Practical Joke. 

The second class of bottle messages contain false 
news set adrift by vicious practical jokers, or 
sometimes by swindlers who are trying to “do” 
insurance companies. A notorious example was 
that which contained the news of the loss of the 
American steamship Vermont. No less than eighty 
guineas per cent. was offered for her re-insurance 
in consequence of this news coming to hand. A few 
days later it was announced that the ship in 
question had safely reached St. Helena. 

The third and rarest division of floating docu- 
ments are those which have really been committed 
to the waves by persons in peril of shipwreck. 

On November 15th, 1875, a coastguard picked up 
a sealed bottle on the beach near Cape Flattery. 
It contained a letter addresscd to “‘ Mrs. Minnic 
Bowdish, San Francisco, California.” The Ictter 
was sent to its destination, and the lady who 
received it found that it was from her mother, who 
had been a passenger in a lost big liner. 

The letter, which was dated November Ist, 
described the awful peril of the ship. The writer 
told how she had given a list of her property to 
six men who could swim. It appears that she was 
going to write a seventh list, but suddenly the 
lights began to go out. ‘The letter ended ina hurried 
scrawl: ‘* I hereby write my last will and testament, 
giving you, Minnic Bowdish, everything belonging 
to me. This is from your loving mother, Jennie 
Parsons.” Unhappily, Mrs. Bowdish knew nothing 
of her mother’s property. Her lawyer hunted in 
vain. Nothing could be found. 

Twenty-five years later Mrs. Bowdish saw in a 
newspaper that £1,400 deposited in the Hibernia 
Savings Bank, in 1875, by a Jennie Mandeville, 
was still unclaimed. ‘ Mandeville” was the 
maiden name of her mother. She went to claim 
the money, and found that a nephew and niece of 
the dead woman were alter it. But the bottled 
will, produced in Court, was the means of declaring 
her sole heiress of her mother’s moucy. 


roon as @ hint to such callers. 
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WHERE THE NIGE GIRLS ARE. 


Brighton is the Place for Pretty Flappers. 

TuE annual seaside holiday means an annual 
seaside flirtation to many a young clerk who is 
tired and worn out by the sights and the sounds of 
the city. These seaside flirtations are looked 
forward to with as much cagerness as is the 
prospect of going away at all. 

Each man in the world has his own particular 
type of beauty. Some prefer the dark, flashing eyes 
of the south, while others are all for the light-haired, 
blue-eyed damsels of the north. : 

Naturally you would like to spoon with the lady 
you think most beautiful. Well, if vou are careful 
where you take your annual holiday this year, 
there is no reason at all why your fortnight should 
not be one long dream of bliss ! 

Llandudno, in North Wales, is not half so well 
known as it deserves to be —not half so well known, 
that is, to the young bachelor who likes to have a 
flirtation holiday. In North Wales are to be found 
some of the prettiest and most enchanting ladies in 
the kingdom. 

Most of the bewitching damsels from the sur- 
rounding districts have masses of soft, dark hair 
crowning their pale, transparent complexions. 
Their cheeks have just the faintest touch of roses 
upon them, and when they blush—beware, young 
man! They have tall, willowy figures, and their 
hands and feet are the envy of many a visitur. 

Southend for the Factory Lass. 

Brighton for flappers! To some men there is 
nothing so charming as the dainty little lady who 
trips laughingly along, her eyes as mischievous as 
any eyes in existence and her hair blowing in the 
breeze. She is not quite certain whether she will 
flirt with you, for alte is not quite certain what 
flirting is yet! She is quite certain, however, that 
she would like a bit of fun. She is, in fact, a 
sporting young lassic to her finger-tips. 

If you are a sporting—in tke flapper's scnse of 
the word—young man, then Brighton is the place 
to goto this summer. Along the sea-front and oa 
the piers you will find them, and plenty of them. 

A jolly girl, of a different type, is the girl who 
goes to Southend. Factory girls by the hundred go 
to that town, and they are out to enjoy themsclves, 
and do so to the top of their bent. They are ready 
for any amusements—from going on the joy-wheel 
at the Kursaal to taking a pleasure trip and chaffing 
alland sundry. Hard workers as these factory girls 
are, they are hard-players as well. 

Blue eyes and flaxen hair are to be found in 
Scarborough. The ladies there are buxom and 
happy. They make excellent wives, and he must 
be a very-hard-to-please young man if he fails to 
come away from the Yorkshire resort without 
having settled upon his better half. 

Mill Girls are Good Wives. 

Across the other side of England, at Blackpool, 
pretty girls are so plentiful that the most critical 
young man should find the lady of his ideals 
awaiting him. Ugly girls, indeed, are hard to find 
in Blackpool. From Oldham, Preston, and a 
dozen other big manufacturing towns, the mill girls 
pour into Blackpool for their holiday. 

Their very work has made them quick and 
spritely, ard their faces and figures are to be 
beaten by none and equalled by few. Dark-eyed 
and blue-eyed, solemn and gay, ready to spoon 
and ready to wed, you will go a very long way 
before you find a better wife than a Lancashice 
mill-girl, Try your luck at Blackpool this season! 

Margate has no particular type of girl, except 
that they are as lively as any girls in England. 
Good looks they may not always have, but good 
figures and good tempers they certainly possess. 

Further along the coast, at Broadstairz and 
Ramsgate, are to be found more girls ready for 
their annual seaside spoon. 

Douglas, the famous Isle of Man resort, is famous 
for its brown-haircd, brown-skinued Gamsels, with 
eyes of the deepest blue. 

Lowestoft ladies have ruddy cliscks, dark browa 
exes. and dark brown chestistt hale as glossy as 
any chestnut that ever ripened. 

Now you know where to got 
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Marry a ‘Gasser’ 


By Our Heart Specialist. 


ehattercr. 
Of coarse, # a man wante to te turned into 8 
early, mcccy. crumpy creature, or seeks to be 
driven to the cinb and peblic-house, then by all 
means kt Lim wed a woman who disapproves cf 
Strange to sav. the woman who chstters a bi is 
uscally abcre beard in most ways; the women, 
hoecver. who won't open her mouth except when , 
coms Hed, is usually a crafty, designing creature. 
It mov be tue that a ckstterbox of a wife gets 018 


mans nerves, bat what of the silent woman ? Whar, 


ehe can drive a man to distraction. In trath, such . 
@ woman never can be a “ wife ” in the true sense. 


Acd there is this view—the silent wife allows a 
man to do pretty much ashe likes That is not good | 
forcman. Thechattererdoes not act that way; she 
talks, che tells ber husband where he fails; & 
busties him and keeps him mov.ng. He must keep 
to the strigit path, else be gets a wigzing he « 
does not forge: in a hurry. A silent woman is rot 
irteex<ted in her hueband: so jong az she can sit 


—_—_—_—"- 


Ever seen Yellow’ Sea 


Though the Sea i: Usually Blue and Green, Along Our 


East Co.s: it is Sometimes Yeilow. 


Rovesiy speaking, { 
Tropics, green im cooler climates, The beantifuily 
clear sca off the rocky Comish coasts, or off the 
granite clifis ef Western Ireland, is a most vivid and 
perfect greea in colour. : 

The reason is a rather curious yet perfectly | 
natural one. The more salt there is mn the water, | 
the blcer it is im hue. Now, near the 


sea water is blue in the | 


porth cr south. Consequently, the hotter the ' 
climate, the bluer the water. H 

Cross tLe Atlantic from England to the West | 
Indies, and where you meet that great ocean river, 
the Gulf Stream, you can see for yourself greea 
water and bine side by side. The Gulf Stream 
earries ita blue colour thousands of miles up into ° 
the Atlantic, and where it meets the Arctic current 
off Labrador, there on a calm day you may see | 
the ocean literally divided into broad stripes of 
green and blue, where the warm and the cold | 
currents weave themselves in and out. 

The Mediterranesn. thench not actuality in the ° 


Jack the Curl Clipper 


Just Now he is Busy Stealing Ladies’ Tresses. 


He Selle Them for Several Pounds. 


Loox out for the curl thief! 

Lately there has been prowling about London 
a man who kas 2 mania for clipping off dainty curls. 
Nor is it zuch a mania as it may appear at first 
eight. 

Tre thief who is making a speciality of clipping 
dainty cur!3 is not doing it for a hobby nor yet 
becatse he is mad. The majority of carls he has 
taken are artiiicia] ones. A good “set” of curls 
costs as mach as three guincaa, and £5 or more has 
been paid leiore now for ticse dainty locks. 

Jack the Curl Clippers methods are simple 
enough. He waits patiently round comers until 
he sees a Jady who is olvious!y wearing curls over 
her back hair. With his deft, nimble fingers, he 
quickly and quietly removes the curls and the fair 
owner rever suspects her loss until she chances to 
look in the mizter. 

The theft is made al] the easier by the fact that 
the majority of these curls fasten to the hair with 
a kind of hook, so that it is very easy for them to 
be taken or even blown off. 

On a windy cay Jack the Carl Clipper makes 
_— a harvest by keeping his eyes open. For 

curls he can get as much as eight to ten 
shilling: each. and it is nothing for him to make 
£3 to £4 a week at his game. 


—‘‘For good ideas I’m always grateful, but empty talk to me is hateful.’’ I want better. 


husband—ashe just 2 t 3 
she does not allow him to go his just as he hkes. 

I have heard men complain that their wives talked 
too much. Would that such men could be shut 
up with a silent weman—they would, within a 


week, pay a ransom to have the chatterers back servants of a vi: 


. Ro: IS 
A business man comes home ; be is cut 2 ae ; 
with the work of the day; be has.to sit down to Toe King's vt taos charge of thee are” 2. 
the evening with a “Yes” No”? | mente, an settles | manber in which U.e vi- 
wife! ‘Think cf the misery of it all! i servants in the suitz of the Royal visitor a> +. 
was a fire little chatterer how different 
to 


y' 
first place, a Royal visitor is alway: ace: - 


2fter marriage. : = a ak 
i t she | Panied by a certain number of servants, wo =. 
chp ogi tyre = ag during the vieit in what is known in the fans": .2 
\ eae she maies ber & band ioe presdeacel. ae gale close wait” attendance co i... 
; A yal master. 
paar ped - eT oe Get meet, Army seme, The close wait servants in all Royal hoz " 
done % of a superior rank to the onlisary =: -. 


Yes, the chatty wife is the Lest ; not the moody, 
silent one. and it would be well for all men if the 
wives they get are real lusty chatterers. 


etiquette demands that the clos: w2: : 
entourage of a Royal visitor showsitem:- + 
by the close wait servants at the En 


Enziish Court. 


Received by the King’s Valet. 


son is that 


E 


: Court is accompanied by at least six servarts 
close wait, the chief of whom is the pexonal v..< 
the visitor. These are acoommodaiad in 1+ 
apartments at Bockincham Palace in din: 
communication with the rooms coctricd by tie 
visitor. They are reoeived on vo: arrival ci 
yal party by the Kime’s vakt and tvo cr 
other servants im clos: wait 21 tbe Palace. 
large, well-appomind rooms, s dining-room, 
writing-room mrt #1 srazt for the ase cf 
close wait servant: of ue Roval visitor. In one 
their meal. sci in the other they read, 
smoke wien not in attendance on their 
. An excellent late dinner is served 
the close wait servante, at which one of 
King’s close wait attendants, usually his 
jesty’s valet, ides and acts as host. 

of the wait servants at Bockincham 

French, and that language is eeu a 
servants during the i-.: 


beet 
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Shallow seas owe 
bottom. In some of 
coast, the water is al 
caused by the bott 
of white sand gi 
yellow colour 
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turn the sea black. The red and white ones are 
i a The lower servants in the entourage of a Rev"! 
_ osphorescent, aad give quite a strong light Cow we taiiamed ia te 1 servis: 


example, always brings the Court dai in + 


non-resident official at his Court, ju:t as ho. 
George’s chef is a non-resident member ©: 
Majesty's househohl, 


They See London’s Sights. 


7 ) was A visiting chef is usually invited by the Ki’. 
known as “Jack Clipper,” was sentenced at | chef to be present in the Royal kitchens to wits ++" 
Mariborough Police Court to four months im- tion of the Royal dinner, but he © - 


prisonment and recommended for deportation for | interferes m any way with the work of the Kis. 
Ap of events is drawn up by the F: 

valet for the entertainment of the Royal e7)..- | 

which includes, as a rule, drives to variou: : 

of interest about London, such as the Tow<:. ° 

Mint, and the Zoological Gardens, and in ti: 


had clipped at various times. 

Large numbers of this type of maniac, they can 
be called nothing else, have sprung into existence 
in the last iew 


ic of ink- | a batch of the visiting servants are always ‘32: .-° 
throwing in Bond Street, Oxford Street, and | a theatre. 
Regent Street, which hundreds of ladies’ At the end of a Royal visit there is slurs 7 


interehange of gifts between the chic? s¢:¥. 
the entourage of the Royal visitor and t<> -! 
his Majesty. 
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PINCHER AT 


“Guv'nor,” said 
Pincher, ““you want a 
hair-cut.” 

I started, lost the 
thread of tho sentence 
a =e _ writing, ae 
abandoning any hope 
‘of further work that 

evening, turned to the 
little man who had been 
fidgeting impatiently 
on the wicker-chair 
laced on the small 
square of grass that bears the courtesy title of lawn. 

“ Look here,” I said shar ly, “Tam at liberty to 
let my hair grow as long as like. Of course, in your 
case, it is——” 

“Don’t be nasty, guv’nor,” said Pincher, rubbing 
his closcly-cut head. ‘‘I didn't mean to suggest that 
you couldn’t raise the money, or anythin’ of that sort, 
but I don’t like the look of long hair. Ever since I 
met a long-haired cove at Brighton I've been suspicious 
of em; people generally puts ’em down as bein fools, 
but the cove I met was very far from 
bein’ a fool. 

“T came across him in onc of the 
big hotels on the front. I wasn't 
wot you might call residin’ there, 
guv’nor, though I spent as much 
time in the smokin’-room as I could 
after havin’ to pay sixpence for two- 
pennyworth of beer. I’d hoped to 
mcet mugs, but mugs were ecarce 
just then, and, as I was tellin’ you, I 
was sittin’ in the smokin’-room w'en 
I met the long-haired cove. 

“Tt was a dull mornin’, an’ not 
wishin’ to have to shift, I picked up 
a paper as an excuse for stoppin’ a bit 
after I’d finished my beer, an’ I'd 
scarcely glanced at it w’en I heard 
a excited voice say: ‘ Then you are 
interested in the occult, sir ? 

“Turnin’ round very sharp, I saw 
a little man with a pale face an’ long 
black hair, fair balmy he looked, 
an’, not understandin’ wot he was 
talkin’ about, I was just goin’ to edge 
off wen I saw the paper I'd picked 
up was called Tue OccoLt Worip, 
or some such title. 

“*Pairly so,’ I says, always makin’ 
a point of bein’ affable to anyone 
wot might be useful, an’ tryin’ to 
think wot occult meant. I'd got an 
idea that it was somethin’ to do 
with the teeth, but from the look 
of the paper an’ the appearance of 
the excited cove, it seemed to be 
more in keepin’ with poetry or paintin’, or some- 
thin’ of that sort. 

“© Ah,’ says he, ‘it is a pleasure to mect one who is 
only half a believer. Have you ever had any mani- 
festation of the spirits, sir ?’ 

“That took me back a bit. Once in a train I’d met 
« chap travellin’ in the spirit line wot had been 
celebratin’ a very good day’s business, an’ had insisted 
on me tryin’ samples, but this cove looked the 
rummiest sorter commorcial I’d ever struck, an’ I felt 
certain that I was up against somethin’ that was a bit 
out of the ordinary. 

““*No,’ I says, wonderin’ if he was a temperance 
speaker, an’ that was his way of expressin’ a thin 
ke at ain’t usually put so polite, ‘I can’t say that 

ave.” 

“Well, guv’nor, that let him loose, an’ I'd never 
heard man talk like it before. He was a spiritualist 
(nothin’ to @o with strong drink, you'll understand, 
though he could shift it pretty well). He talked of 
mediums, séances, apparitions, an’ thi that would 
have driven a nervous man out of his wits, an’ in the 
end I tumbled to the fact that he was a sorter pro- 
fessional spiritualist, an’ séances meant mcetin’s at his 
house, where he controlled the apparitions. 

“* A number of wealthy local gentlemen are greatly 
interested,’ he said, ‘an’ it would give me great 
Pleasure if you would attend a séance, sir.’ 

‘Wot's the charge?’ I said, cautious, for I'd 
tumbled to the fact that Long Hair wasn’t out seein’ 
spirits an’ things for nothin’; but he looked quite 
ree at my question, an’ said somethin’ about there 

in’ no fixed monetary reward, though gentlemen who 
had benefited phe the séances had been generous, 
an’ their reward enabled him to obtain his daily bread. 

Seein’ that he was drinkin’ a brandy-an’- 
soda an’ smokin’ a good cigar—I fancy the same brand 


—For the five best notices I will give Stylo Pens. 
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» | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


A SEANCE. _ By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


as them in the box over there ; thank you, guv’nor, I 
could do with a smoke—it was evident that he made 
a bit ovor after buyin’ his daily bread. Well, guv ‘nor, 
I reckoned that coves wot would be taken in by a 
long-haired, soft sorter chap like that must be mugs of 
the first water, an’ I sorter ankered for an introduction, 
an’ so, after standin’ the chapadrink, an’ pickin’ up wot 
I could about spirits, I arranged to go to his house 
that night. 

“ He evidently thought I’d got a lot of money, for, 
you see, I was in my best, so to speak, an’ wearin’ a 
gold chain wot had belonged to a carcless old cove 
until it took my fancy. Scptimus Blanly was the 
spiritualist’s name, an’ w'en I saw he wasn't goin’ to 
offer to stand me a lunch, I left him after promising 
to be at his house at eight o'clock an’ make onc of the 

rty of mugs that was to sit round a table an’ wait 
or fing to happen. 

“ He lived in quite a fair-sized house out Hove way, 
an’ w’en I arrived I found half-a-dozen or so coves 
waitin’—dreamy, nervous-lookin’ coves they were— 


but if they had money there wasn't any wot you | 


might call vulgar display about ‘em, except for one of 


’em who sported a very nice-lookin’ diamond pin an’ 
gold watch an’ chain. 
“They wern’t exactly wot you'd call affable to me, 


an’ I soon spotted that as a business proposition they 
were no bloomin’ use at all, so I decided to sit next to 
the cove with the diamond pin durin’ the entertainment, 
an’ to hop it as soon as I’d transferred the valuables. 

“ Well, we sat down at the table, an’ Mister Septimus 
Blanly made a rotten speech, though thcro wasn't 
much of it that I could understand at all, an’ then all 
of a sudden the light was switched off. 

“¢ Hold on!’ I says, a bit taken aback; but they 
all said ‘ Hush!’ in sorter awed voices, an’ then the 
bloomin’ table began to move about, an’ I heard a 
woird sorter tappin’ that gave me the creeps. 

“T felt myself goin’ trembly at the knees, an’ then 
just as I was tellin’ myself that it was a clever trick, 
an’ tryin’ to pluck up courage to get to work on the 
prosperous-lookin’ cove next to me, there was a flash 
of blue light, a sorter buzzin’ sound, an’ a awful sorter 
voice said in a whisper: ‘ Brothers, I am with thee !’ 

“That did it, guv’nor; it was no place for me. I 
forgot all about the diamond pin an’ the gold watch- 
an’-chain. Tremblin’ all over, I was fair scared to 
death, an’, jumpin’ up, I made a dash for the door ; 
my chaip fallin’ over, an’ some fool screamin’ out that 
I'd broken the spell ! 

“ All I know is that I very nearly broke my bloomin’ 
neck, for I made a wild dash towards where I thought 
the doop was, an’ crashed through a sorter curtain 
arrangement, knocked down a screen, tripped over it, 
an’ fell against a pale-faced young chap wot had been 
speakin’ through a thing that looked like a cardboard 
coach-horn. 

“He very near swallowed the blanked horn, an’ 
stood starin’ at me, lookin’ as scared as I'd been a little 
while before, but I was too astounded to take much 


Mark postcards 


A 


notice of him as I looked round the little room which 
I'd stumbled into. 

“*In one corner was an electric apparatus with a lot 
of little switches, an’ beside that were some levers, 
which evidently worked the table. Like flash I saw 
it all, guv’nor, an’ I could have kicked myself for 
havin’ missed that diamond-pin. It was the cove with 
the coach-horn wot worked the table, made the funny 
rappin’, an’ did tho nasty-lookin’ blue light an’ unearthly 
sorter voice, an’ 1’d no sooner tumbled to it than in 
rushes the long-haired cove, white with rago he was. 

‘You fool!’ he yells. ‘ Cet out of this place, an’ 
never let me seo you again. I've had an awful job to 


| get tho men away quictly without them suspecting 


anything ; you've nearly ruincd my business !’ 

‘* Nearly,’ I says, affable, * but not quite. I've got 
an admiration for enterprise, an’ I don’t want to mako 
mischicf, an’ for ten quid we'll let bygones be bygones, 
an’ forget all about it.’ 

“With that he fair raved, guv’nor, an’ ordered me 
out, sayin’ as how he'd send for the police. 

‘“** Further shock to the feelin’s followin’ on a shock 
to the nervous system will cost you another five quid,’ 
I says—‘ fifteen quid in all.’ 

‘***Go!’ says he, very fierce, 

“T picked up my hat, which 
end of the room. 

“*Tt will make a very good story for the local 
papers,’ I says, quite calm ; * an’ you'll never sec your 
wealthy pals again, for if they've got doubts now, the 
article about wot happened will finish ’em !?” 

“At that he went very pale, evidently thinkin’ 
I was one of them nosey writin’ chaps—no offence, 

guv'nor—an’ so he changed his tunc, 


pointin. to the door. 
ad rolled to the other 


sent the pale-faced cove wot worked 

T fell — the horrid shocks home to his bed, 

“6 cme cla; an’ brought out a bottle of whiskey. 

oo. hat eek “ Half an hour later—w'en he'd 
epeaki'n’ a the whiskey away—I left the 

. thee ah a ouso with a five-pound note in my 
cardboard pocket, havin’ had a sorter concilia- 
coach-horn.”” tion board meetin’, an’ come to 

honourable terms, so I didn’t do so 


bad, but it was an awful shock, an’ 
I never want to go to a séance 


again!” 
(Another of Pincher’s Yarns 
Next Week.) 
IN A FIX. 


Jounny: “Grandpa, do lions 
go to heaven ?” 

Grandpa : “ No, Johnny.” 

Johnny : “ Well, do ministers ?”* 

Grandpa: “ Why, of course! 
Why do you ask?” 

Johnny : “ Well, suppose a lion 
eats a minister ?” 


“Tue landlady taught him a 
lesson. He started to praise her 
cooking.” 

“ Didn’t she like it?” 

“Like it? She raised 
board.” 


his 


—— 
Cottece Stopent: “ Roses are 
red, violets are blue ; send me ten pounds and I'll 
think of you.” 
Loving Father: ‘ Some roses are red, others are 
pink; inclosed find ten pounds, I don’t think!” 


MADE ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 


This is But now 
the way he gocs 
that he straight home 
went home like this 
before’ and stays 
he took there,you 
a wife. can bet. 
He stopped He’s had 
out late to Icarn 
for din- a thing 
ners or or two 
whatever he never 
else was will 
rife. forget. 
He was He dares 
out late not stay 
six times out late 
a weok because 
and led a he wed 
frisky a suffra- 
life, gette, 
—eetees 


“Tig stage detective must be doubly clevor.” 

‘“* How so?” 

“He must disguise himself so that he will be 
recognised by everybody in the audience and 
nobody on the stage.” 


“Hateful.”” (See page 204.) 


By F. C. SMALE. 


Sue sat in her simple yachting costume on a seat 
facing tho sea. He approached in a similarly 


appropriate suit. She glanced up with lurking 
mischief in her eye, and he, with delightful im- 
pudence, raised his peaked cap. 

“A lovely morning,” ho observed, with startling 
originality, and she rather wondered why he did 
not edd “ miss.” 

Sbo gave him another quick glanco. Ho was 
cortainly quite » passable imitation of the gonuino 
article, with his carefully tanned face and no less 
industriously waxed moustache. 

“It is,” she replied brightly, and the thing was 
done beyond recalk What would her mother and 
Aunt Denman have said ? 

He was not slow to follow up his advantage, and 
calmly took possession of the other end of the seat. 

“May 1?” he asked quizzically. 

“Isn't it rather late to ask permission ?” she 
returned. 

‘“‘T mean, may I remain ?” 

“The seats are public, I believe,” and she 
resumed hor book. 

He abandoned tho ai and remained silent for 
some minutes. Sho looked like a lady, he told 
himself, and spoke like one, but then would a lady 
have spoken at all—or a gentleman, conscien. » 
interposed sternly. He know -how remarkably 
clover some ladies’ maids and even girls lower in 
the social scale were at imitating the real thing in 
theso days of School Boards and cheap travel. Ono 
could not always tel. He produced a cigar-case, 
which looked as though it were gold-mounted. 

“T don’t think the smoke will annoy you,” he 
said. ‘The wind is the other way.” . 

She gave a frigid little bow, but remained silent. 
Perhaps sho was ropenting her indiscretion! Hoe 
gave a quick little frown, which she saw from the 
corner of her eye. However, he lit his cigar and 
she caught a whiff of its fragrance in spito of a 
contrary wind. 

She had brothers and some experience of cigars. 
This was really not a bad one. He must have been 
saving up quite a long time in order to be able to 
do things in this style! He smoked as though he 
were accustomed to cigars, too ! 

He glanced at her furtively and tried vainly to 
catch the title of her book. It did not look quito 
the novelette brand. Ruskin perhaps—or Macaulay. 
School-teacher with an examination coming on 
Yet governesses 


She looked at him in mild rise. 

“* Whatever makes you think that 2” she replied, 
with a note of sarcasm which made him flush 
under his tan. She noticed that he had managed 
the sunburnt portion of the fortnight’s holiday 
very sacipn f 0 

“ Perhaps 1 had better go,” he said stiffly. “The 
smoke will persist in curling around in your 
direction.” — 

“It does not matter in the least,” she replied, 
eomewhat ambiguously. 

Ho lauzhed. It was an easy, cultured laugh. 

““Do you know I had hoped for a ploasant little 
chat,” said he. ‘ Quite un cedonstle, I know ; 
but it is early and the place is almost deserted. I 
really meant no harm.” 

Sho laid down her book snd smiled in return. 

““ We havo not been introduced, you know.” 

“That's the terrible part of it,* he replied 
gravely. ‘There really ought to be an MLC. in 
these places.”* 

“ You could offer me your card,” she suggested. 

Ho laughed in some embarrassment. 

“ Sorry I haven’t ono with me,” ho said. 

“ Left your caso on the yacht ?” she asked, and 
he looked at her quickly. ‘ 

“Must have,” he replied, and her lip curled 
slightly. 


Now, then, you cricket enthusiasts! Send along any good original cricketing story you know. 


4 Complete Short~Story. 


“You are probably in the same position ? ” he 
added after a pause. F 

“You are mistaken,” she replied quietly. 
have mine in my pocket for production at 
proper time.”* , . 

“Are you staying here long ?” he asked, leaving 
dangerous ground. . 

“Until I have finished this chapter,” she replied, 
picking up her book again. . ; 

His brows contracted slightly at her wilful mis- 
understanding of his words. ; 

“T mean in this town,” he explained. 

“TJ really could not say.” 

“Ah, of course!” he returned thoughtfully. 
“They don’t always tell Pim I suppose ?"* He 
felt somewhat nettled and determined to punish 
hor a little. She dropped her book. 

“They !°? she repeated. ‘Whatever do you 
mean ?™* : 

“T_T thought you were possibly here with 
someone, he said haltingly. “As a—a com- 
panion or——"®* 

“Or lady's maid!” ehe suggested coldly. 
“Thank you! Your powers 0 observation 
are alarmingly acute!”—and she resumed her 
boo 


I 
the 


k. 

He felt a sudden curiosity to know who and 
what she really was, and he was on the point of 
giving his own name as & preliminary to asking hor 
the question outright, when she glanced casually 
along the promenade and uttered a half-subdued 
cry of alarm. Approaching were two elderly ladies, 
one with a lorgnette with which she seemed to be 
searchingly surveying the seats. ; 

“Good gracious !’* ejaculated the girl. 

He smiled. Probably her mistress was approach- 
ing. The situation was awkward. He would 
relieve her of her difficulty. -Too late! The 
lorgnetto was focussed upon them ! . 

“Tm afraid I am rather in the way,” he said 
quietly. “Shall I clear out ? 

She locked embarrassed for a moment, then her 
face brightened and she smiled roguishly. 

“Not unless you wish,” she said. * Only you 
might give me a name to introduce you by.” 

troduce! What on earth was she going to do ? 
However he was determined to see the thing out, 
so he replied promptly : 

“ Dare—Jack Dare.” » . 

“ Quite apropos,” she observed slily. 

“It’s my real name, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Oh, I don’t insinuate that it is not!” she 
returned seriously. ‘“ But mind you back me up. 
Good heavens, here’s Maj—— somebody else 
with them !”* . 

An elderly gentleman, with fierce white 
moustache had overtaken the two ladies, and they 
were talking together earnestly. The ladies were 
pointing out the shameless presumption of their 
maid, no doubt, reflected Jack. Then the elderly 
gentleman turned and stared in their direction. 
Jack Dare started and muttered something under 
his breath. 

His consternation must have betrayed itself 
pretty plainly in bis expression, for the girl looked 
at him seriously. 

“You know him 2” she observed. 

“Rather!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Major Drew.” 

“ He is an officer of the Territorials, isn’t he?” 
she added, with sudden understanding, as she 


thought. ; 
“T-I_-yes, I believe so!” replied Jack 
my + 
“ Will he recognise you 
“ T expect so,” said Jack. “ Queer if he docsn’t.” 


She sighed. 

“Oh, well, it can’t be helped! You must say 
you fished my handkerchief out of the water, or 
something.”* ay . 

“T'll back you up in anything you like,” he said 
desperately. ““ But I say, you haven't told me 
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your name. Who are the ladies? I don’t know 
them. Is either of them your——” 

“* Mistress ” he was going to say. 

“ Hush |’? murmured his companion. The enemy 
was upon them. - 

“Why, Lady Anne, we have beon searchin. 
al ele for you!” cried the lorgnette lady. “‘ 
think of your going off alone at such an unearth!) 
hour | ’—and sho fixed her glasses severely on Jic!: 
Dare, who had risen, and was repaying her stare 
with calm composuro, though the “ Lady Anno * 
hed shaken him not a little. 

“ Hullo, Jack—what the doose !” exclaimed tho 
military gentleman, ond it was the Lady Ann's 
turn to gasp. 

“ Didn’t know you knew each other,” went cn 
the Major. ‘Or that you were down this way-— 
in your yacht, I see. By the way, permit me, my 
Lady Denman—Mrs. Glasse-Melville, ny 
sister. This is the Honourable John Dare, son of 
my old friend General Lord Vevery.” 

Jack raised his cap and bowed gravely. 

“¥ only arrived here in The Dream early thi; 
morning,” said he, “ and was taking a stroll asho 
when I mot Lay Anne.” 

* But how di you know one anothor ?” ask: 1 
Lady Denman. “ By instinct ?” 

“'T think it must have been!” replied Jack. 

* And she introduced herself!” laughed t! 
Major. ‘That is so like Lady Anne.” But tho 
smiles of the two elder ladies wore rather forced. 

“ Hardly that,” explained Jack. ‘‘ You see,” lin 
went on, with a sudden inspiration, “if sho will 
write her name in a book and leave it lying open 
on a scat for all the world to seo, one can hardly 
help discovering her identity—so I must confess I 
spoke first.” 

The two ladies smiled, less constrainodly tris 
time. 

“Quite romantic,” observed Lady Denman 
languidly. ‘ You'll lunch with us, Mr. Dare ?” 

“Delighted !” replied Jack, with a quick glanco 
at Lady Anne, who was in animated conversation 
with Mrs. Glasse-Melville. ‘‘ I must return to The 
Dream by two, however. I was leaving here 

ain at that hour. By the way, why don’t you 
all come for a short cruise this afternoon?” 

“Oh, that would be delightful !” exclaimed Lady 
Anne. 

‘TI am a wretched sailor,” sighed Lady Denman. 
“So it is out of the question for me. But I shall 
be quite content to remain behind.” 

“Right !”? chimed in the Major, somewhat un- 
feelingly. ‘‘ Now come back to the hotel, Jack. 
We'll have lunch, and then board your lugger.” 

As they strolled along the promenade Jack Dare 
found an opportunity of dropping behind with 
Lady Anne. : 

“We're pretty well out of it,” he murmured, 

“Yes, indeed—I believe you knew.” 

“ Had not the vaguest idea, I assure you.” 

“ Who did you believe me to be?” 

Jack hesitated. 

“ Frankly, I didn’t know fp any more than you 
knew me, I presume, And may I ask what you 
took me for ?” 

Lady Anno laughed. 

“ Ag frankness is in order,” she said—‘‘a clerk 
or something of the eort on holiday. You really 
behaved like one—at first, you know,” sho added. 

“The dickens I did!” said Jack rather ruefully. 
“ Well, I suppose I can’t complain. I'm afraid I 
was rather under the impression that you wero 

” 


a— 

“A lady’s maid—yes, you as good as said so," 
she interposed. “{ am sure I feel greatly 
flattered °—but there was a slight twinkle in her 
oye. 


“Oh, but I say,” he protested, “ you took mo 
for a i tke you know !”* 


“T must say it has been a lesson to me. You 
might have been a——” 
“ 4 real bounder !” Jack. 
had been, I don’t think the thing woul! 
i tly. 
It was instinct, a¢ 
h is only another nam» 


said Lady Anne hastily. 


“ Impudence !” ; 
the word I was going to 


“ That was not 
“Come, we must catch up to the others.” 
“Oh, we're going fast enough!” protested 
Jack. 
“Rather too much so,” retorted Lady Anne. 
“That is why I want to catch them up.” 


= 
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up your mind to be a “ Middler™ this wee 
as announced above, 


centre letter of which is “ H.” 


get “LINGER LONG.” 


BY WINNING A 
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‘*MIDDLES ” 


We are again offering the splendid sum of £150 ize i 
The result of “ Middles’” No. 22 S ophare belnw, . ° Sididiiiiil sdainiten 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 

First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘Middles.” Then construct a 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘ Middle"), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter 
is in heavier type. For instance; suppose you take the word “LIGHTHOUSES,” the 
Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say 
“S” for the second, and we get “HELP SAILORS.” 
“CALLERS,” the centre letter of which is “L.” We choose “L "as the other letter and 


this week 
caLLers pDoLLars 
PLUNDER DIVIDENDS 
SICKENAMES pooRwar 
FREsS# NERVE 
Or, again, take the word FLATTERER FLATS 
LIGHTHOUSES pocDars 
FLAME comFort 


PRIZE. 


WORDS FOR 


The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles” 


PRIZES OF 


10s. and 6s. 
“Middles” is the most delightful coat ever devised, and there is a charm about it that will always keep 72 in good 


irits. Make 


his contest and other prizes 


** MIDDLES.” 


sPpEED FRIVOLITY STAGE FIELD 
pocTors DOMESTICS TEMPrATIONS vaGaBosD3 
SCARBOROUGH cuUms FRECELE cHAos 
SHORTHAND NERVOUS TRIUMPE TIRED 
WEAPONS HOBNAIL LIGHT NIN@ sayDowy 
DIaMonp LEGaL viTa LuNAric 
viCar FIRES PRIDE THREATS 


Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If i 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. Fou mid send two * Middles 3 lier oe faa ene 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
will bo aisqualified. 

2, Eachentry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
ePi ink, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 

3. Fach competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unleas 
this condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisor her right toa 
pr.ze. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a postal 
erder for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, 
Tearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

5. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Middles No. 26,’’ in the top left-hand corner. 

6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, August 13th. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
two" Middles” on each. If you use the two entry forms a postal order 
for Is. must be sent. 

8. Everyone who enters must send a sixpenoy postal order for each 
entry form. The P.O, must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 

and must bo crossed “*& Co.” in tho manner shown 
in this example. The numer must be written in the 
spice provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one entry 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on ead! 
entry form. 

9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the ‘Middle’ considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 

token Into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a’ Middie’ thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
atrongst allsuch senders. 

10. Uther prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
competitors whose efforts show merit, 

1). The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non 
de‘ivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only, 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


The first prize of £150 has been awarded to :— 
WILLIAM SIBBALD, Fordell Gar- 
dens, Inverkeithing, Fife, 
for the “ Middle” :— 

HANDCUFFS: CARRY CONVICTION. 
Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:— 
W. FISHER, 49 Emma Place, Stonehouse, 

Plymouth. ' 

T. B. WILTON, 18 The Terrace, Penzance, 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to:— 
ERNEST G. SMITH, 34 Dulverton Road, 

Leicester. 
C. J. HOPCRAFT, 52 Dangan Road, Wan- 
stead, Essex. 


Here are a few of the winning “ Middles ”:— 


AffeCtioa—" Coupling” Apparatus. AudaOlous—Cabby's Arithmetic, 
SmAck—Aaswers “Eneeke” HatPins— Poll Tacks.” 


AbiLity—Lubricates Labour. ProMise—Misers’ Payme! 
AcrObat—Occasional Turn. PugiLists—Like “Spongi 
HandCuffs—Calisthenics Debarred. 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Alderscy, J., 12 Princess Street, Carlisfe. 

Burnett, W. 8., 7 Black Boy Lane, West Green, N. 

Butterfield, A., 169 Coventry Read, Ilford. 
lose, W. A., 4 Elm Terrace, Constantine Road, Hamp:tead. 
‘ohen, R., Solicitor, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Corteen, Mrs., 23 Avenue Road, 8. Tottenham. 

Davey, B. J.,'18 Hilaries Road, Gravelly Hill, Birma’ngham. 

Edwards, E. F., 55 Woodlands Road, Liverp ol. 

Hillcot J, L.-Oorpl., Married Qrs., Old Barracks, Ferm‘y, Co. 


Fletcher, J. L., Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

Fleming, J. C., % Lansdowne Road, Stockwell, 8.W. 
Guillon, IL L., 60 Victoria Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
Harris, W. J., 37 Eridge Road, Thornton Ficath. 
Harford, F., H.M.8. "Vernon," Portemcuth. 

Holder, ©., Newport House, Tenby, 8. Wales. 

Heatley, G., 354 Heather Road, Birminghain. 
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ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLCS,” NO. 26. 


WORD SELECTEN. 


sits be eee eeeenroncescvreseeeesereeenseeeessesegres 


** MIDDLES.”* 


Peer eerr eeeeeeerr er CeCe Oe UO See Ae pereeereeees © Ceneseres 


SS 
1 agree to abide by the decision published in * Pearson's Weebly" and to accept i i 
7 E 3 pt itassinal, anit [ enter ont th 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in * Pearson's Weesly.” aia cae ici 


Signed seserorsrsescccsersereveceeccocssesenscsccescecscssceccsens socsse seesecncesesseeses 


[No. Of P.O... ..scoeceeseeeee 


If you use the above entry form send a postal orde Hi 
above and the one below one” peer eee en eee 


eos (8s See desebneesesereerdsaseder ees onadtsdccocesvontess CHE GBCPOSS PETE coisiessere 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 26. 


WORD BELECTED, 


deeeceeceene 


” 


“OMIDDE eS, 


L agree to abide by the decision published in * Vearson’s Weewly” and ty accept tt as jinal, and T enter only on bles under 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed s.sseecsosseeee 
Address ... 


No. 22. 


Hedley-Ince, J., 38 Mitford Road, Hall Iane, Armley, Leeds. 
Holmes, Mise B., 95 L. FitzWilliam Street, Dublin. 
Jackson, C. R., Cleveland Dairy, Chester-le-Street, Durl.am. 
Johnston, W., 4 Firpark Terrace, Dennistown, Glasgow. 
Kerr, N., 126 Milton Road, Heyland, nr. Barnsley. 

Kilburn, A. L,, 164 Albert Avenue, Hull. 

wing: W. HL, Fish Market, Milford Maven. 

Leadam, P. b., The Bridgnctth Garage, Bridgenorth, Salop. 
Lee, F., Rockville £yarth, Ruthin, N. Wales. 

Loocemore, W. E., Dittisham, Dartmouth. 

Lupton, J. H., 24 Elm Street, Bootle, Liverpcol. 

Mackenzie, M., St. Olaf, Lovat Read, Inverness. 

Marshall; Miss Lilian, 6 Bakers Terrace, Roman Rd., Heaicn 


orr 6, C3. 

Meade, P. J., Mell Brewery, Drogheda. 

Meddlcton, T., 21 Victoria Avenue, Ohard, S-mersct. 

Mills, Mises M., ‘‘ Heatherdale,” Car'l.ne Stieet, Liardudno. 
Moore, J. A., 64 Lausanne Read, Hornsy, N 

Moorhead, 22 Roman Road, Bex!cy H:a-h, Kent. 
Mortimer, H., Surrey Bldgs., Surrey St., 8:. Pauls, Bristol. 
Mo-es, H. C., 2% High Street, C.-on M., Manchester. 

Nolan, J., 2 Chandce Road, Wortbing. 

Paterson, G., Bank Cottages, New Cummcck. 

Pegden, T. G., 65 Waitehorse Road, Croydon. 

Pen:on, V., The Wick Garage, Hove, Sussex. 

Rowe, C. W., 40 Belgrave Road, Mut Be Plymouth. 

Soman, V., 3 Mazenod Avenue, Quex Read, Kilvurn, N.W. 
Stevenson, I., The Ashes, Hadlow, Kent. 
Symington W., 59 Gardner Street, Partick, Glasqcw. 

Timmins, H., 7 Mar!borough Road Small Heath, B.rmingham. 
Tcdd Ww, 13 Bromley Read, Shipley, York:. 

Turnbull, J., 13 Queen’s Park Avenue, Edinbrrsh. 

Wi!cock, 8., Engineer-in-Chiet's Dept., G.P.O. 

Willock, J., 44 Nelson Street, Accrington, Jance. — 

Wood, Mrs. M., 6 Newton Ter., Johnston Rd., Paisley. 


PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


Allen, J. M., 7 Castle Street, Londonderry. 

Andrews, A., 39 Victoria Road, Merry Hill, Bushey, Herts. 
Ansell, G. F. J., 18 Pembury Grove, Clapton, N.E 
Armstrong, W. L., Deanburn, Newtown, St. Boswells. 

Arthur, O., Picturedrome Hall, Rhos!lanerchrugog, N. Wa'es. 
Ashley, Miss E., 24 Church Street, Bilston. 

Badham, E. H., 28 Florentia Street, Ca'hays, Cardiff. 

Bain, Mrs., Langston Towers, Havant, Hants. 

Batley, George, 8 Gordon Avenue, Rensburg Street, Hull. 
Bell, J. Mersey Square, 8tcckport. 

Bishop, G., ¢.o. H. J, Gruicsen, 69 Nelson Rd., N. Gt. Yarmouth. 
Black, T., 9% Oxford Street, Rugby. 

Bland, J., 84 Woodsley Road, Leeds. 

Booker, F. A., 164 Valley Road, Sheffield. . 
Bowden, J., 26 Westminster Road, Selly Park, Birmingham. 


LNo. Of P.O... scccecce see eee 
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Bray, W. J., Rutherslen, Broad Lane, Ilozan, Redru‘h, Cornwall. 
Brown, Louis, 21 Berkeley Stieet, South Shieius, 

Browne, A., Oak Lodge, Shir'ey, Southampton, 

Brown, A., Tho Bungalow, K:ng'’s Somboruc, Hants, 

Brown, W., 73 Northcote Street, South Shields 
Brownhill, E. P., 106 Nicholas Road, Ch: ritcn.cum-Hordy. 
Buddle, J. N. W., 3 Resale ‘Terrace, Hendun, Sunderland. 
Byrne, F. J., Northern Bank, Ir. Skerries, Co. Dubl.a 
Campbell, J., 6) Mrytle Street, Hirst, Ashington. 

Cargill, J. E., 109 Portland Road, Tluve 

Churchward ics M., 56 Bury New Ru., Scdsely Pi:., Minchestcr. 
Clainey, A. E., Laurel Ville, Tue Cre cent, Raw cy, 10.M. 
Collins, F. A. 18 Robert’s Road, Hegh Wyc rl 

Cooke, (cc l, Preston Lodge, W.nban Read, Wo ivthing. 
Cooke, Mrs. H., Broughton, Astley, near Le.ceter. 
Cotton, B., 9 The Avenue, Southampt np. 

Cow ing, E. V., 12 Duncan Street, Leeds. 

Crocker, 8., Penpol Road, Hay! ‘ornwall, 

Cical, Miss M. P., 14 Eyre C nt, Mdauburgh. 

Datfern, G. Nelson Stiect ny. 

Darben, J. E., 5 Yardley Road, Small Heath, Birm.n3bam, 
Davi A., The Hollies, Plongh Lane, near Cisester, 

Davies, W., 7 Commercial Stievt, Abertilery, Mou. 

Delamotte, FP. A., Pown Hail, Conway. 

Dennrhy, A., 6 St. Pair ck Strest, Cork, Tre!and. 

Denning, 'T., 47 Derby Read, W. Croydon. 

Dulf, G., 6 Bettoney Vere, Biay, Maidenhead. 

Duncan, G., Dunecht, Aberdeeashire. 

Dunnirg, Miss E., Marlboro’ Nur-cries. Hizh Park, Ryde, 1.0.W. 
Duquemin, P., Alleca Villa, Ca-tel, Guernsey. 

Durkin, J. F., Fitzalan Square, Sheffield. — 

Eades, G., c.o. Merry and Co., 30 Cannou Street, Manchester. 
Edwards, W., 32 Junction Read, N. 

Endersby, T., Priv:y Stables, Burnham, Bucks. 


DC 
dD. 


Fisher, C. P., 94 Coulsten Road, Lan 
Foden, J 


Hagert 
Hall, CG. 98'Frederic Street. Hartlepool. 


ey, H. R., 7 Overdale Road, Derly. 
are H., arket: Square, Brackley. Northants. 
Higginbottom, H. V., Millhouses, She fficld. 


Hounsome, Pte. F., 31 Mess, H.M.S. Bonaventure, Port:mcuth, oF 
elsewhere. 7 

Inge, W., Ye Olde Cottazes, Kingsdown, Deal. 

Jetfery, G., 8 Downs Road, Lower Walmer, Deal. 


(List of winners continued on Page 201.) 


—For the best story I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “Crick.” (See page 204.) 
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7 Habits We Get from Animals. 
zie Little Ways We Have Acquired 


Many of Our 
. From Wild Beasts. 


Waen Mr. Balfour, speaking recently at the 
Eugenics Congress, declared that man is still a wild 
animal, he made a statement backed by ample 
scientific proof. 

Afraid of the Dark. 

Aro you afraid of the dark 2 Most children are, 
and many grown-ups. Even the bravest of men, 
in a house of which he knows every square foot, 
feels more at his ease when the lights are up than 
when he is in the dark. 

The reason, psychologists say, is that darkness 
always spelt danger to our savage ancestors. 
When man was all but a wild beast, living in the 
open among the other animals, his ingenuity made 
him their equal in the daytime. But in the night 
he was helpless against a crouching foe, and dark- 
ness often meant death. And, in spite of our 
civilisation, this instinctive hatred of darkness still 
survives though in a weakened form. 


Looking Back on a Lonely Road. 

Few people are so strong-minded that they have 
never when walking along a lonely road, particu- 
larly when lined with trees, looked back. There 
is an instinctive feeling that a prowling enemy may 
be lurking behind. The backward look is not 
based on reason at all. It is an instinct burnt so 
deeply into the minds of our primitive ancestors 
that even now we cannot forget it entirely. 

Have you ever, when suddenly catching sight of 
an acquaintance in the street felt an impu 
withdray your eyes and pretend you did not see 
him? That impulse comes only occasionally, and 
is usually mastered in o fraction of a second. But 
it is a relic of the old animal inability to meet a 
direct gaz. All animals have it. Stare your 
dog in the eycs and see how he looks away. 

We Won't Sit on a Warm Seat. 

Many people fecl a slight repugnance when 
sitting down on a seat, say in a tramcar, on finding 
that it is still warm from the last occupant. Our 
savage ancestors know that to find a patch of 
ground warm with the heat of another animal's 
body meant that the other animal was close at hand, 
and scented danger. And even in the twenticth 
century we can’t quite forget. 

When Danger is Near. 

People have often been known to faint from 
fright. Others are too frightened to run away 
from danger and stand still. Both facts exactly 
correspond, psychologists say, to the trick that 
many animals have of “ shamming dead” when in 
the presence of an animal more powerful. To 
move meant to attract attention and invite death. 
So only thoso animals in whom the instinct to stay 
motionless was strong survived. And this ancient 
instinct often shows itself still. 


Signs of Your Sleep. 

When you wake up suddenly with a start, 
dreaming that you have fallen from a height, you 
have, some scientists say, gone back in your sleep 
to the tree-top age of human history. 


Have you a Kink in your Ear? 

Certain little things about the human body are 
relics from ages long before the dawn of even the 
most primitive form of civilisation. If you feel the 
rim of your ear, on top, you will probably find a 
little kink just at the curve. In some people, 
indced, the curve runs to a distinct point. Other 
people have a small hard lump there. All these are 
relics of the far-off days, when man had a pointed 
ear like the wolf tribe. 


The Furrow on Your Lip. 


That little furrow down the middle of your upper 
lip goes even further back. The human upper lip 
used to be in two parts, as in the rodent animals. 
The slit has healed up ages ago, but the join’ is so 
recent in the history of humanity that hair still 
refuses to grow on the scar. 

“ Yr-es,” remarked a young husband at break- 
fast, ‘‘ these biscuits are pretty good, but don't 
you think there ought to be a little more——” 

“Your mother made them,’ interrupted the 
wife quitkly. 

‘Of them ?™ ended the husband, with o flash 
of inspiration. 


Jones hadian unpleasant experience the other night. His wife whispered ‘* Burélars! ae 
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With a Camera fastened. to their breast, they can | 


take tiny Pictures. 


Way not keep pigeons and train them to take 
photographs for you? Started as a hobby, you 
never know whee ib kage pt are 5 oe ae igre 

In England pigeon photography 1s very 
imown. There are a good many reasons why 

igeon fanciers should take it up seriously. In 
Users birds are being trained and are taking 
photographs regularly, photographs which are 
remarkably clear and distinct. : 

The great difficulty about bird photography is 
the fact that a pigeon cannot carry very much 
weight. In fact, its limit is 24 ounces. The first 
thing, therefore, is to construct 4 first-class camera 
not exceeding that weight. 

Dr. Julius Neubronner, the pioneer of Sa 
photography, experimented for some years fore 
he brought it 
to perfection. 
He was led to 
experiment in 
@ curious way. 
He found that 
some of his 
pigeons dis- 
appeared for a 
month or so at 
a time before 
returning. It 
struck him 
that if they 
carried auto- 
matic cameras 
he would be 
able to find out 
where the bird 
had been straying. Several types of cameras 
have been invented for the om to carry, the 
only thing in common being their weight, which 
is never more than 24 ounces. 

Some of these.cameras are so ingenious 
that they will take as many as eight different 
photographs while the bird i in the air. Others 
will take a panoramic view of the country over 
which the bird gs passing. 

Needless to say, the birds have to undergo 4 
special training to take photographs. The camera 
is attached to its body by a kind of harness. This 
consists of two indiarubber straps crossing over 
its back or fastened to an aluminium plate on its 
breast. The bird is accustomed to this arrangement 
before the camera is fixed on. 

It tries all it knows to get rid of the little black 
box, but after five or six trials it gives it up and 
resigns itself to become a pigeon photographer. 

The arrangement for faking a photograph of any 
fixed spot is 
extremely in- 


genious. Sup 

it is requied 
take a picture of 
a small town or 
village. The bird 
is taken four or © ” 
five miles to: 
the village in a 
straight line with 
its home. 

The averago 
rate a pigeon 
flies is fifty-two 
miles an hour. 
The time Ae 

igeon takes 
te fly to the 
village is five minutes, say. If the camera is a 
one-photo one the method of releasing the shutter 
at the precise moment is simple and ingenious. 

Attached to a lever is an indiarubber ball in 
which there is a very small hole. The ball, when 
fully blown up, takes ten minutes toempty. In the 
case under consideration it is half-inflated and 
emptics itself in five minutes. When the air is 
exhausted the lever falls and releases the shutter. 

It is found that a hundred miles is the limit of 
distance for which a pigeon is capable of carrying 
a camera. 

Every fancior should enter for our Championship 
Pigeon Race from the Crystal Palace. Bull par- 
ticulars will be found on page iii, of the red cover 
of this issue. 


Note the aluminium plate to which the 
camera is fastened. 


The camera in position. 


Wer ENDING 
Avge. 13, 1012. 


——-Be a Merry Busker, 


Who Pierrots Are (Sometimes) and What They Earn, 

A FEw years ago four city clerks found them- 
selves minus employment and cash at that time 
of the year when everybody is thinking of the 
seaside. And they wanted to see the sea. 

Eventually one of them suggested half jokingly 
that they should walk to the nearest holiday resort 
and give opeti-air concerts on their way. This 
they did, and although the takings en route were 
very small they had no hesitation in descendinz 
upon the beach upon arriving at their destination 
and giving a pierrot entertainment. As they were 
all fairly good vocalists with a talent for improvising 
oF got on exceedingly well. 

e first day’s takings amounted to over two 
unds. That decided them. They never went 
ack to the city ; never answered another advertise- 
ment, and to-day form one of the most successful 
pierrot troupes in the country. 

These clerks were fortunate in one thing, and that 
is their first ‘‘ pitch ” cost them nothing. Nowadays 
the corporations of seaside towns demand—and 
receive—big fees for the right to givo entertain- 
ments on beaches and piers. These fees range from 
five pounds to sixty pounds for the whole of a 
season. But a good “pitch” is worth anythiny. 
for it may mean thirty pounds weekly to the 
fortunate troupe “‘ leasing ”’ it. ‘ 

£10 or £20 a Week. 

Of late years pierrots have risen in class and 
salaries. Twenty years ago the average “ busker ” 
was content with two or three pounds a week ; 
but now there are cases where first-rate seaside 
comedians sign contracts that entitle them to ten 
or even twenty Pee a week, 

The owner of the troupe pays salaries all round, 
leaving the balance for himself. It must be 
remembered that all this comes from open-air 
shows. The only charge that can be made is 
twopence for a chair, and the performers have to 
rely almost entirely upon the generosity of tho 
crowd. 

A London curate was responsible for the most 
nnique holiday a clergman has ever devised. He 
had spent three years in the East End of London 
without a day off, and at last his doctor forbade 
him to work any longer, declaring that if he did not 
spend the whole of the summer in the open air in 
ra vicinity of the sea he would develop consump- 
tion. Being without means, the youthful clergy- 
man was at a loss to know what to do ; but, driven 
to desperation, he donned some old non-clerical 
clothes and getting.to a seaside town as far as 

ible from the scene of his labours, he blackencd 
Fis face and gave songs and recitations on the beach. 
When he became too well-known in one town he 
walked on to the next. 
River Minstrels are Booming. 

He returned to London in the autumn bronzed and 
well, but it was not until some months later that 
he explained to his vicar the origin of the sum. of 
sixty-cight pounds that he had given to the mission 
to the poor. The money was actually the profit 
on the one-man tour he had undertaken. Ho 
allowed himself only the barest living expenses—the 
rest he gave to the people he loved best. 

Last year there was a revival on large lines of the 
river minstrel. He is now to be met with in large 
numbers on the Thames, especially on Saturday 
afternoons, while he simply swarms like wasps at 
regattas. The particular specimen interviewed by 
the writer was an actor who had appeared at His 
Majesty's Theatre under Sir Herbert Beerbohin 
Tree and had played leading parts in the provinces. 

Out of work and with no prospects of employ- 
ment, he and two others similarly situated elubbe:! 
together and hired a boat at Hampton Court. In 
it they placed a small piano, and engaging @ boa'- 
man to row them slowly along the river-banl.. 
they sang — and took turns to hold out tl« 
long stick with the net at the end so that tle 
audience could contribute. 

Ina good week they have taken as much as twenty 
pounds, but competition is ed keen. Still, they 
are at it again this year, and hope to repeat-—at 
least—their success of the previous summer, when 
they averaged about four pounds a week each. 

There is one curious happening in the pierro: 
world to-day, and that is the gradual elimination 
of the “nigger” t He seems to be out ° 
favour. Seaside holiday-makers—especially won" 
and girls—give their patronage and their pence to 
the good-looking troupe. 
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WEEK ENDING 


_ RENE THIS ROMANTIC SHORT SERIAL HAS JUST STARTED____ 


TREACHERY ! 


The ‘Story of a 


Great Deception. 


By PAUL URQUHART, Author of “The House of the Stranger.” 


CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO. 

Lorp MENsTONE is the owner of vast estates in 
England. Three years after his marriage, his wife 
having failed to give him a son and heir, he makes her 
perpetrate a cruel fraud. They go together to a tiny 
village in the Roumanian Alps and, for a large sum 
of money, @ disreputable Doctor Svenyon procures 
for them a newly born baby. Lady Menstone adopts 
the baby as her own, and the doctor forges the neces- 
sary documents to establish it as the eldest son of 
Lord Menstone. The news is wired to the London 
papers and, after a reasonable interval, they return to 
England. 

Lord Menstone has this fraud carried out to prevent 
the estates falling into the hands of his younger 
brother—Lord Hubert Horsfall. Lord Hubert is a 
good fellow, but he has married into a low station of 
life. 

Eleven years elapse, and then Lord Menstone’s 
peace is rudely shattered ; his wife tells him that she is 
guing to have a child. 

To avoid any publicity, they take a lonely farm at 
Tartmoor. His wife is attended by Dr. Brown, 
th doctor of the moor, and she gives birth to a son. 
ine rightful heir to the Menstone estates ! 

Lord Menstone decides that the fraud must continue. 
He informs the doctor that the baby is his wifc’s second 
child. Dr. Brown is mystified. From his own 
professional knowledge he knows she has never had a 
child before. 

As he leaves the farm in his little gig, a storm is 
raging. Halfway across the moor he catches sight of 
& young woman, head bent down, struggling against 
the wind and rain. 

She is dressed as a widow and, as she asks Dr. Brown 
for Hollow Park Farm, he notices her wonderful 
beauty. He directs her, but nevertheless advises her 
to give up the journey and try on a better day. She 
refuses to do this, and then point-blank asks if Lord 
Menstone is staying at Hollow Park Farm. Dr. Brown 
evades the question, and she struggles on her way. 
Eventually she reaches the farm and gains an interview 
with Lord Menstone. She tells him that she is the 
widowed wife of his younger brother ; she has learned of 
the fraud of eleven years ago, and sho demands her 
rights and the rights of her children. She holds papers 
given her by Lord Hubert before he died. 

“They relate to the story of the treachery and the 
deception you practised, Lord Menstone,” she says, 
“in pretending that the child you call Lord Robert 
George Horsfall is your son. My husband found the 
parents of the child, and the doctor who forged the 
certificate of birth, and I have come here to claim 
the twenty thousand pounds which your father 
properly bequeathed to my husband.” 

Lord Menstone interrupts her rudely. 

“Curse your proofs! What do they matter?” he 
snarls. ‘‘ Not two hours ago in the room above this, 
my wife gave birth to a son who, at any rate, will be 
the true Marquis of Menstone.” 

Then suddenly there comes a faint tap at the window. 

The Marquis seizes one of the candlesticks from the 
mantelpiece and strides towards the window. Lady 
Hubert follows him, Side by side they peer through 
the glass. There against tho pane is pressed a sombre 
visage with bright dark eyes and a mouth, crowned by 
ree moustache, half open, showing a row of white 

th. 

Lord Menstone starts back with an exclamation of 
amazement and terror. 

“My God! Dr. Svenyon!” he cries.} 

(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Dr. Svenyon. 

Lorp MEnstone's consternation was displayed both 
in his voice and manner, but quickly, as if aware of 
the presence of the woman at his side, who, too, had 
seen the face against the window, he put out 
his hand and pulled down the spring blind. 


—und Jones was forced to go 


P Lady Hubert turned to him a pale, questioning 
ace 


“I cannot speak to you any further just now, 
madam,” he said awkwardly, his eyes avoiding her 
direct gaze. ‘‘ If you will wait—I have some business 
to attend to—perhaps in an hour I shall be able to give 
you an answer.” 

He moved, as he spoke, towards the parlour door, 
and opening it, stood there grasping the handle, 
motioning her to leave him. 

“IT am willing to wait, Lord Menstone,” she said 
coldly following him, ‘‘ but you understand I must 
have an answer to-night.” 

He made no reply, but conducting her across the 
passage, opencod the door of the room opposite. The 
place was in darkness, but with his own hands he lit 
the candles as if anxious not to summon the servants, 

“You shall have your answer to-night,” he said 
briefly when he had finished. ‘‘ For the moment I 
must ask you to wait here.” 

He went out of the room, leaving her alone, and 
re-entering the lour, closed and locked the door 
behind him. Then with a rapid stride he crossed 
the room and, releasing the blind, pulled up the lower 
half of the window. 

The storm roared in, warm and heather-scented, 
driving the candle flames. into quivering uncertain 
horizontal lines of fire. 

‘Come in quickly,’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

A man stumbled clumsily through the opening, 
drawing himself up from the stooping position he had 
assumed as soon as he stood at Lord Menstone’s side. 
The Marquis softly let down the sash, shutting out the 


She's a jolly little 
flapper, and she 
carries in her 
e@ band 


A copy of “ Pear- 
son's Weekly,” 
while she listens 
to the band. 


(See first page.) 


wild night. 
visitor. 

The man was about forty-five, dark and sallow 
complexioned, with full, vivid red lips that seemed to 
stand out in violent contrast against the grey of his 
skin and his small, pointed, black moustache. His 
head was incased in a hood which formed part of the 
heavy blue cape in which he was enveloped. As 
Lord Menstone turned to him, he flung back the hood 
and unbuckled tho ep displaying a head of closcly 
crop black hair and a pair a large, prominent cars. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, with a grin that scemed to 
show every one of the white teeth in his mouth. “‘ It 
is the first time I have been in your England, and it 
is terrible, my Lord Marquis.” 

‘“‘ What_brings you here, Dr. Svenyon ?’’ questioned 
the other, with a certain cold reserve in his manner. 

“T came, not to sce you, my lord, but as I find you 
here, it is well. Ihave come a long way, but I will tell 
you all if your excellency will——’ 

He made a motion with his hand as if drinking, 
grinning again. Lord Menstone went hurriedly to the 
low oak dresser and, scizing a decanter, poured out a 
stiff glass of spirits which he handed to his visitor, 
who draincd it at a gulp. 

“That is better,” he coughed, smacking his lips and 
holding out the glass to be replenished. 

“Now perhaps you will tell me the reason of your 
presence here?” Lord Menstone remarked as he sct 
the tumbler, refilled, on the mantelpicce at his visitor’s 
elbow. 

‘IT came to save you, my lord; I have been fooled, 
I have becn robbed, and I have come here post haste to 
do what I can to help you.” 

‘But you say you did not come here to see me— 
that you found me unexpectedly. Who is it you came 
tosee?” - 

“Your brother's wife—your late brother's wife ; 
the Lady Hubert Horsfall.”” 

“ Why ? ” 

The monosyllable was uttered almost sternly by 
Lord Menstone. Dr. Svenyon’s small eyes seemed to 
search his face anxiously. 

“T must throw myself on your lordship’s mercy. I 
have been a fool! I have been indiscrect, I have 
been an idiot.” 


Then he turned and faced his strange 


downstairs and seek for them. All he 
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“That is all very probable,” interrupted Lord 
Menstone, “ but I am still waiting to know why you 
have come here.” 

The man let his eyes seek the floor as if he was over- 
come by contrition for some act of folly, but there was 
an evil look on bis face, none the less. 

“Your brother came to Klausladt ; I did not know 
him ; he made friends with me, and, by a trick of the 
Evil One, he robbed me of all the papers relating to 
the little affair in which I had the Sesonn to act for 
your lordship.” 

‘* But my brother is dead.” 

Dr. Svenyon looked at him quickly with a curious 
smile on his lips. 

“Yes, he died. An accident on the mountains— 
but the papers were not on him. From my friend the 
postmaster, I found that he had sent them to the Lady 
Hubert in London, and I came on the wii of the 
wind to intercept and recover them, if possible. Sho 
was not there, but I followed her here, where they 
directed me, and so I have the delight of looking on 
your excellency’s face again.” 

“T know all this—ov most of it—already. My 
brother's widow is here in the house now.” 

Dr. Svenyon leant forward cagerly. 

“« And she has the papers with her 2?” he whispered. 

The Marquis nodded. 

“Then we are saved!” replied the other man 
excitedly. ‘‘ The papers can be recovered, and all be 
as before.” 

The Marquis pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said roughly, “and don’t talk so 
loud. The matter is not so simple as you think. 
To-day the whole position has been chan; ‘The 
business for which I engaged you originally has 
ceased to be of any use to me, and from henceforth 
I can dispense with your services.” 

Dr. Svenyon, who had _ obediently taken the chaio 
pointed out to him, started to his feet again. 

‘“What does your lordship mean ?”” he gasped. 

“This very afternoon my wife gave birth to a son 
who will be the real Marquis of Menstonc.” 

A look of consternation spread itself upon Dr. 
Svenyon’s face, but only for a moment ; it changed 
quickly as his full red lips parted in a smile and tho 
pupils of his eyes contracted. 

“ But surely your excellency would not wish to part. 
with a servant so old as myself. I have watched 
your interests long and faithfully ; I risked all in your 
service ; I have known much and held my tongue.” 

The Marquis understood the threat that lay beneath 
his words, and the realisation that, whatever course of 
action he decided upon, this man would always be 
present, demanding that his mouth should be stopped 
with gold, filled him with anger. 

“You can do your worst,” he answered, flushing 
hotly. ‘‘ Tell all the world, if you like, that the child 
you procured for me is not my son. I don’t care. I 
have a boy of my own now, and the past does not 
weigh with me at all.” : 

Dr. Svenyon put out both his hands protestingly. 

“Tf your excellency would not be so harsh with me— 
if your excellency would only consider the difficulties 
of my position !”” . . . 

The Marquis tapped the ground impatiently with 
his foot. “‘My own position is difficult enough 
without my bothering about yours. What are you 
complaining about ? I’ve paid you well, haven't I? 
Even now, supposing I no longer require your services, 
you will still continue to draw the annuity I have 
acttled on you.” ‘ 

Dr. Svenyon kept his eyes meekly on the floor 
while his patron was area ne As he stood thus like 
a penitent schoolboy before his master, he gave no 
fiutication of what was passing through his mind. 

“Why, indeed, should your excellency trouble 
yourself with the interests of such as me?” he 
returned meekly, when the, Marquis had finished 
speaking. “I sacrificed my professional reputation— 
my honour as a doctor—but what of that? It is 
your excellency’s interests which must be considered. 
This boy—Lotd Denton, as you call him—how will 
you dispose of him ?” . ; 

The Marquis moved uneasily, watching his com- 
panion with distrustful eyes. . 

“What is it you want ?”” he blurted out. ‘“‘It is 
no affair of yours what I do. You get your money, 
and there's an end of it.” 

“Tt is my concern for your cxcellency’s honour that 
bids me speak. It was through my carclessness the 
saints forgive me—that you have lost those important 
documents, and I am here to make amends, to win back 
your confidence, to die in your service, if needs be.” 

These heroics made no impression upon Lord 
Menstone. He understood well cgough the motives 
that had prompted his accomplice to come to England. 

Dr. Svenyon had lost the papers on the possession of 
which his importance in the affair—the hold he had on 
his fellow conspirators—largely depended. . 

Ho was anxious to make himself once more indis- 

nsable by linking the interests of the Marquis with 

is own through the medium of some common crime. 

His disinterestedness was a pretence—his humility 
and flattery a sham—all this the Marquis understood 
well enough. Had he dared, he would have liked to 
rid himself of this dangcrous tool, but he had not the 
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She tried to sit up in bed, but very gently Lady 
Hubcrt made her keep her position on the pillows. ‘ 

‘T mean no harm to you or yours, Lady Menstone,’ 
she answered. ‘Indeed, I have come here to try 
and help you. I have been downstairs and I over- 
heard something.” : 

There was a note of great constraint in her voice 
as if she was trying to keep her emotions well under 
control, Lady Menstone looked questioningly at her. 

“Dr. Svenyon is here,” she whispered softly. , 

As she uttered the name into Lady Menstone’s 
dark eyes there sprang a look of undieguised terror. 

“Dr. Svenyon here ?” she gasped, and then checked 
herself as if from habit. 

“What do you know of him? How do you know 
it is Dr. Svenyon ? ” she added. : 
‘ Lady Hubert tenderly touched the other womans 

and. 

‘IT know everything,” she replied meaningly. ‘My 
husband went out to Klausladt—he died there—and he 
discovered everything.” : ' 

Lady Menstone buried her face in the pillow as if 
ashamed to meet the other’s eyes. 

“Tt was all so useless,” sho murmured. “ After 
all these years & son has been born to me to-day, and 
we needn't have tried to wrong you and Hubert.” 

“T am glad you have this happiness, Lady 
Menstone.” 

She turned to her in bewilderment. 
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REBUKED. 
Once, on a summer day, 
Far from the beaten way, 
Some fairy bade me stray— 
Cupid, mayhap, 


she said. “I am anxious about their safety. Will 
you take care of them until I send for them ?” 
Unquestioning, Lady Menstone took the packct 
and pushed it away out of sight under the bolster. 
‘Nobody shall touch it,” she whispered. “TI will 
keep it by me night and day until you send for it.” 
Again for a moment Lady Hubert raised her head 
to listen, and then, bending down, she kissed the other 
woman on the lips. 
““Good-bye,”” she said. ‘Be brave and all will 
oe right. I will pray for you and your dear little 
'y 


courage, and besides, in the desperate situation that 
had arisen, the man might ed a useful et ; 

“What do you suggest I should do? ” sulkily 
asked the Marquis after a moment’s pause, 

Dr. Svenyon raised his eyes quickly, and then, 
smiling, took a step forward and touched Lord Menstone 
almost playfully on the arm. 

“That is good ; your excellency still trusts me, and 
even deigns to ask my advice. I will tell you what I 
suggest. In the first eae we must have those papers. 
The Lady Hubert is here in the house ; we can easily 
take them, and nobody need know. Without those 
proofs she is powerless to hurt your lordship.” 

Outside the door there was the faint sound as of 
somebody catching their breath, but the men were too 
absorbed with their own thoughts to hear it. The 
Marquis contented himself with a nod, and Dr. Svenyon 
continued : 

“That must be our first step, my lord ; tho second 
will be more difficult, but none the less easy of accom- 
plishment.” 

“What are you driving at?” interrupted the 
Marquis abruptly. . : 

‘If your excellency will only have patience I will 
tcll you. There are two dangers in your lordship’s 
path, One is this woman who has the documents 
proving the little affair with which we are both 
acquainted. That we may consider settled. The 
sccond danger lies in the fact that you now have a son 
of your own.” 

“Go on!’? muttered the Marquis hoarsely. 

‘The saints forbid that anything should happen to 
your excellency’s child, but infants die moro readil 
than grown-up persons. And should the saints snate 
from you this precious gift they have given, what 
then ? . 

‘You would be as you were this morning, Lord 
Denton will still be your heir, and all dangers and 


For a second she pressed Lady Menstone’s hand, and 
then, turning, glided softly from the room. On the 
landing she paused a moment, holding her breath. 
Very faintly she could hear the sound of the men’s 
voices in the parlour. 

She crept og to the head of the stairs and began 
bd piel ing y — Once 4 Doar creaked, and 

stopped, crouching against the wall, fearing she 
had been overheard. : : 

Now at last she was in the passage on the ground 
floor. At the far end stood the front door by which 
lay her way of escape. But before she could reach 
it she had to pass the entrance to the parlour. A 
feeling of the impending evil oppressed her. 

She had come to the house to seek an interview with 
Lord Menstone at the request of her dead husband. 
It was not for her own sake, but in obedience to his 
wish that she had demanded her rights. 

Lord Hubert had desired that there should be no 
scandal ; all he wanted was an acknowledgment that 
the supposed Lord Denton was not his brother’s son, 
and the giving up of the small fortune, which, undcr 
his father’s will, consequently devolved upon himself. 

She had come to do his bidding, to find that the 
birth of a real heir had changed the whole situation. 
Lord Menstone’s attitude had frightened her, and 


complications will have been swept away.” Under a leafy tree, the sudden appearance of Dr. Svenyon had increased 

‘The Marquis stared at the smiling, evil face in o Whom should I chance to see, pe eng . ay eg one a without anybody Fd 
ot iin an hppecrint,_ He corse Be eet Whom but my Rosalie, Sl agiciigh pe 
walk up and down the room. Taking a nap? fears had made her listen at the parlour door. 


If it dies 2?” he muttered, and then stopped. 
‘Lord Denton will still be your heir,” returned 
Dr. Svenyon in a low voice of triumph. ‘‘ Nobody 


_ She had heard everything that had been said ; the 
intended plot to seize from her the papers which 
alone established the rights of her children and the 


There in a lovely nook, 
Screened from intruder’s look, 


a know that he is not your son, and you need fear Near her neglected book, en pe io aan opel a gees a 
nothing more.’ . rst her instinct ha en to fly, but her mother’s 
‘the Marquis stopped in his restless walk directly in Slambering she lay. heart had nerved her to linger long enough in the house 
front of Dr. Svenyon, his face pale, and his eyes What could a fellow do ? to warn Lady Menstone of the evil that was being 
Letraying a strange nervous cxcitement. Tell me, sift; @evuldn’t-you plotted against the helpless infant upstairs. 


** But there is my wife—already she distrusts me— 
I caw it in her face—and already she has said that 
nothing shall stand in the way of our real son’s rights.”” 

Dr. Svenyon shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. ‘A mero woman, what will sho do? Besides, 
she Will be laid upstairs helpless for ten days at least, 
anit meanwhile much can happen.” 

‘What do you propose to do ?” asked the Marquis 
in a trembling voice. 

“ Children die—die so easily,” the other man replied, 
speaking slowly. ‘‘ Nobody would inquire if a baby 
a few days old passed away.” 

Again there was a sound of a slight movement 
outside in the passage, and then the faint step of some- 
body on the stairs, but neither man heard it. 

‘But your plan—your plan?” exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

. pe Svenyon moved closer to Lord Menstone’s 
side, e 
.* Listen, and I will tell your excellency how this 
thing may be done and no one suspected,” he said in 
low tones, 


Kneel and take one or two 
Kisses away ? 


Ah, but I broke the spell ! 
Opened her eyes, and—well, 
Could I do else than tell 

How it was broke ? 
Humbly for grace I plead ; 
Sternly she shook her head ; 
“Couldn’t you wait,” she said, 


Now she only longed to get away from Hollow Farm, 
out into the.wide, free space of the moor. The passage 
was scarcely fiftcen feet long, but as she stood at the 
foot of the stairs it seemed to represent a journcy of 
many milcs, fraught with untold perils and dangers. 

Jf these men who talked so calmly of robbery and 
murder were to hear: her 

The murmur of voices in the parlour ceased, a chair 
was pushed back, and footsteps came toward the 
door. Her heart beat wildly as she heard the handle 
rattle. She heard Dr. Svenyon’s voice. 

‘* Just one moment, your excels he said. 

The door was not opened. She yet time to 
fly. Quickly, like a hunted thing, she ran lightly 
down the passage. Nervously she fumbled at the 
latch, lifted it, and the next moment tho fury of the 
wind swung back the door. : 

With her head down, she rushed out into the night, 
and sped as fast as she could across the farmyard out 
on to the streak of yellow road that was illuminated 
faintly by a mist-covered crescent moon. 

The two men in the parlour heard the noise of the 
front door as it was forced back against the wall of the 
passage by the wind. Dr. Svenyon jumped to his 
fcet, and Lord Menstonc, standing grasping the handle 
of the door, started. 

“What the dickens was that ?’”” asked Lord Menstone. 

Very feintly they could hear the sound of hurrying 
footsteps, and then the clatter of the yard gate as it 
shut. It was Dr. Svenyon who first realised what 
had taken place. . 

“* She has gone, your excellency !” he cried, hurrying 
across the room. “* Quick—let us make certain befure 
she has gone too far.” 

Both men rushed from the parlour into the room 
on the opposite side of the passage where Lady Hubert 
had been left to wait until the Marquis gave her his 
answer. It wasempty. ‘‘ We have becn talking too 
loud—fools that wo are,” exclaimed Dr. Svenyon. 
“* She has been listening, and, frightened for her safety, 
has run away.” 

Lord Menstone stood staring at him helpless and 
bewildered. 

** What are we to do ?” he asked. 

“ Stop her, your excellency. You need not concern 
yourself ; she has not gone far, and it will not be 
difficult to find her. Perhaps it is best, after all, that 
we should take the papers out there on the moor rather 
than here.” . 

He wasted no more words, but, running down the 

ssage, dashed out, hatless, into the night. 

‘The road from the farm stretched in the heart of tho 
moor towards Huxley until it reached the main road. 
A triangular space inclosed between these two roads 
was filled with wild heath. 
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Beg “Till | awoke 2?” \ 
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“ You—you say that to me after the crucl wrong 
we thought to do you!” 

* The past is the past,”? cried Lady Hubert gently. 
“Let us forget the old bitterncsses. Besides, that is 
not what I came to speak to you about, and what I 
have to say must be said quickly.” 

Lady Menstone’s anxious gaze bade her continue. 

“Dr. Svenyon is here, as I told you,” sho said, 
bending closer over the bed and putting her mouth 
close to Lady Menstone’sear. ‘I heard something of 
what he was saying, and I came to warn you. He 
wishes some ill to your baby—God knows what—and 
you must be careful to keep the child out of his way.” 

Purposely she made no mention of the Marquis, but 
in the ashen terror of Lady Menstone’s face she read 
that what was left unsaid was only too well understood. 

““My husband hates my baby, I know it ; I saw it 
to-day in his face,” Lady Menstone exclaimed wildly. 
“He is frightened our secret will have to be made 
public, and he would do anything—anything to 
prevent that.” 

Lady Hubert raised her head a moment and listened. 
There was a lull in the murmur of voices from the 
room below. 

“Watch over your baby carefully, don’t trustthim 
out of your sight,” she said in a low whisper, turnii 
once again to the bed. “If you will Ict me, I wi 
help you, but now I must go.” 

Tany Menstone clutched her arm, holding her tight. 

“TI wish I could do something for you—something 
to make amends,” sho said almost pathetically. ‘‘ It 
was brave and sweet of you to come to me when I had 
wronged you so cruelly.” 

Her words seemed to awaken some sudden resolve 
in Lady Hubert’s eyes. She looked quickly over her 
shoulder at the nurse who had resumed her seat at 
the other end of the room, then hurriedly she un- 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 
A Chase on the Moor. 

Urstarrs the nurse, sitting gaietly working, was 
startled to see the door open and a woman in widow’s 
weeds enter. She rose quickly and hurried across the 
ftoom,. = 

“What is it you want ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘T wish to speak to Lady Menstone.” 

The nurse showed her surprise in her face. Like 
everybody else in the house she was ignorant of the 
identity of the lady she had been engaged to attend. 
A faint voice from the bed prevented the necessity 
of any explanation. 

* Who is there, nurse ? ’? asked Lady Menstone. 

‘Taking no notice of the nurse’s signalled protests, 
the woman in black turned quickly to the bed and, 
moving back the curtain, bent over Lady Menstone. 

lor asccond the two women stared into one another’s 
cyes insilence. Then Lady Menstone spoke. 

“Who are you?” 

‘‘ Your sister-in-law—Lady Hubert,” replied the 
oiher in her soft, sweet voice. 

‘i'wo little scarlet patches showed themsclves on 
Lady Menstone’s cheeks, and the hand that rested 
on the bedclothes trembled. 

“What do you waut with me—why have you come 
bere ?” she asked. 

Lady Hubert’s eyes wandered round the room until 
they lighted upon the lace-decked cradle in the corner. 
Quickly Lady Menstonc, who had been watching her | buttoned the front of her dress and took out a small 
face, gripped her arm. packet of papers. ; 

* You mean some harm to my baby ?”” she gasped. “Will you keep these for me, Lady Menstone?” 


—with his bare foot. I want to know what he said to his wife when he got back. ma 
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yr. Svenyon, as soon as he had got clear of the yard, 
Pasa reklesaly across the heather. In the faint 
ight of the moon he discerned dimly that by so doing 
he would save a long detour, and come up the more 
quickly with the woman he was pursuing. Lady 
Hubert, he was confident, would not trust herself on 
the moor. " : 

Used to the wild paths of his native mountains, 
Dr. Svenyon found no difficulty in traversing the 
rough ground that separated him from the main road. 
As he approached it, scrambling among the boulders 
which strowed the heather, he saw ly Hubert, 
ranning with the wind behind her along the yellow 
highway. 

‘He allowed hee to him, following her track, 
but keeping to the soft turf by the side of the road, 
so that his fect made no sound. 

Once only he stopped to lift from the ground a lar 
piece of rock. Hugging this in his arms he ran lightly 
on again. 

For half a mile Lady Hubert did not relax her pace, 
and then, asif exhausted with her efforts, she stopped to 
recover her Svenyon crouched down amon, 
the heather watching her closely like some beast of 

rey. Lady Hubert had mapped, facing the road she 

ad come, evidently trying to see whether or no she 
was followed. It was impossible to approach her 
without being discovered, and all the man’s treacherous 
instincts rebelled against the idea of striking in the 


open. 

Patter a few moments, Lady Hubert turned and began 
to walk briskly towards the confines of the moor. 
Svenyon rose from his crouching position and followed. 
At the first bend in the road he allowed her to out 
of his Bae while he quickly crossed to the other side, 
where she was walking. A few seconds later he was 
close beside her. 

When scarcely three feet experated him from the 
dark figure in widow’s weeds, he raised the lump of 
rock in both hands and threw it with all his strength. 
It struck the woman on the head, and, without a sound, 
she dropped face downwards in the road. 
Sreuyoe 8) forward, end in the light of the 
moon, his white teeth gleamed through his open lips 
like the fangs of a wolf. Without any sign of emotion 
he turned the unconscious woman over on her back, 
and then, kneeling down by her side, began to fumble 
at her dress for the papers. 

He tried her skirt, but there were no kets there, 
and he turned his attention to her bodice, tearing it 
open with his hand. There were no papers there. 
He searchod again and again, uttering curses in his own 
language under his breath. In desperation he tore 
the bonnet from her head, thinking that perhaps there 
she might have conceal the precious documents. But 
his search was unavailing. He rose to his feet, puzzled 
and perplexed, running his hands through his closely 
cropped hair like a man who is at his wits’ ends. 

Then, as if determined not to be baulked, he fell 
again upon the senseless woman, tearing at her clothes 
in a very fury of rage. From his pocket he took a 
knife the quicker to cut away the dress, slashing 
teckleasly until the woman's bare body was exposed. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. Very faintly, 
against the wind, came the sound of wheels. He bent 
down, putting his ear to the ground to make ccrtain 
that he heard aright. Then jumping up, he dashed, 
with an oath, into the moor, running like the wind. 

Two lights appeared on the road not faraway. They 
drew rapidly nearer. The driver whipped up his 
horse, but the animal, seeing something in the road, 
suddenly reared and backed. 

“Hello, what's the matter, old girl?” exclaimed 
Dr. Brown's cheery voice, as the frightened mare made 
an effort to turn round in the direction of home. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the figure lying on the 
roadway. Quickly turning the head of his restless 
animal away, he jum from his seat. In another 
moment he was on his by her side. 

For a moment the screen of cloud that half obscured 
the moon was swept aside, and in the faint light he saw 
the face of the woman he had met that afternoon on 
the moor, the beautiful face that had haunted his 
memory ever since. 

What brute has done this?” he exclaimed aloud, 


lookin around him. 
tkness e ied the wild spaces of the moor— 
the wind a the fury of its strength, and through 
Deither tho medium of his eyes nor his ears was an 
@nswer vouchsafed to his question. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


Stivrurse (airily): “Aw, me good man, is it 
customary to tip waitahs heah 2” , 

Head Waiter (condescendingly): ‘Not unless 
you are better off than the waiter, sir.” 


“Tue Human Monstrosity!” said a ni 
“x attending a« fair with her nwesthenrt 
reepence! Wouldn’t you like to have a look 
at that, Herbert 2” 
No, dear,” answered Herbert, anxious to 
bestow a neat compliment, “I am quite content 
to look at you,” 


—For the five best things said I will give novel sealing-wax sets. Mark postcards ‘‘Tackless.”” (See page 


An Exciting Adventure this Week. @ 


25 Years 


in the 


(Mr. E. T. Langdon 
has recently retired from 
“twenty-five years’ service 

as a constable in the City 
of London Police Force. During that tod he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
and criminals known to the metropolis. He is, in 
hie own words, a “ Devonshire Dumpling,” and was 
known as “ Uncle Tom” to his comrades on account 
f his singing of the famous old Devon song, ‘ Uncle 


C1) 
Tom Cobley.’ Last week he told how he joined the 
Force.) 


x oo Wa. Syxes, 99 Burglars’ Alley, Homerton, 

This was the extraordinary address on a letter 
which I once picked up while on observation-duty 
for letter-box thieves. I was standing hidden in a 
convenient doorway watching, when the foreman 
packer from a neighbouring silver and plate goods’ 
warehouse came up to post a letter. Carclessly he 
placed the letter only half way into the aperture‘and 
it fell back on to the pavement. I picked it up, 
glanced at it, and saw the above amazing address. 

Technically, I may have exceeded my duty, but 
I could not forbear carefully opening the newly 
stuck down envelope and reading its contents. What 
I read did not seem to mean very much exciting 
at first. This was what the letter said :— 


“ Dear Bill,—Will John send horse and van 
down to Highgate not later than Liens 
week without fail? Sorry could not catc 
the 5.45 morning train from Euston. As you 
must know, guvernor is away down at Brighton 
and shall go myself fof a month when he 
returns. “ Jemmy.” 


When the Paper was Folded. 

Because the address was such a curious one, I 
thought fit to copy this seemingly very ordinary 
note out before replacing it in its envelope and 
posting it properly. I had a sort of fecling that 
there was more in it than met the casual eye, but 
for the life of mo I could not find anything unusual 
about the letter beyond its address for some time. 

I went back to my doorway, puzzling my brains 
and thoughtlessly folding my copy of the message. 
Somehow I contrived to fold the two sides of tho 
eae towards the centre, and having done s0, 

appened to look carelessly at it. To my utter 
amazement, I saw this staring me in the face: 
Bill, 
Send horse and van 
Wednesday week 
5.45 morning 
guvernor is away 
for a month. 


JEM 

Surely my fluke-folding had put me on to 
something ! 

I began to argue things out. The governor was 
away. Jem, the foreman ker, had not posted 
the letter on behalf of his firm. He wanted a 
horse and van at the warehouse on 4 particular 
day—ten days hence, which was suspicious—at an 
unconsciously early hour. The whole affair seemed 
fishy and worth looking into. 

I! Become a Carman. 

I told my facts and suspicions to my su 
officer, and it was decided that I should be to! 
to see if there was anything in the affair. Now, 
as I have said, I am a regular “ Devonshire Dump- 
ling,” and gener I had a good knowledge 
of horses. This knowledge came in very useful. 

It was arranged that I should become a “ carman ” 
in the neighbourhood of Burglars' Alley. Rigged 
out to look the part and driving a half worn-out 
horse in a tilt covered van, I put up ab a beer- 
house hard by the alley, posing as 4 jo bing master 
carman with a horse and van for hire. 

I did not explain where I came from 
I thought of stabling my horse and van at the 
beerhouse, but, from time to time, I contrived 
to let drop hints that I was not above doing a 
little shady work should it come my way. 

Gradually I ingratiated myself in my new 
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surroundings. I sang a song or two 
in the evenings, related fictitious yarns 
about imaginary, not too honest work 
that I had engaged in ab differcr.t 
times, and gencrally suited myself to 
my company. 

I soon spotted Mr. Wm. Sykes (not 
his real name, of course), but it was 
some days before I could become at all 
friendly with him or his friend, Dick. 
; They were crafty, still-tongued rogucs. 
A job which a greengrocer gave me while his own 
horse and van recovered from the effects of an 
accident helped me. Seeing me engaged thus 
inspired Sykes and Dick with confidence in mc. 

in the ninth day they approached me. “ You're 
a sound, honest fellow,” hoy informed me, “ and 
we can put a paying aon your way to-morrow 
morning, if you care to do it." 

Not wishing to appear too anxious, I demurred 
a little at first. “Oh, como on!” said Dick ; 

we'll give you three pounds down now, and two 
more when the job’s done. It’s only a two hour job. 
We only want you to take us and two packing-cases 
in your van to the City, and then, when they re 
eee take them on to Hackney to a gentleman. 

e must have the goods by seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning, or we shouldn’t be in such a hurry.” 

“All right!" I said; and then wished them 
good night. I went for a little stroll before turning 
in myself—a little stroll to arrange about having 
my van stopped by pak at a certain spot between 
Homerton and Hackney. 


The Early Morning Theft! 


We got to the City with our two packing-cases 
very y panes in the morning. Jemmy (whom 
I had watched posting the letter ten days ago) 
and another man, well dressed, wearing a falso 
beard and moustache, and posing as _ the 
“ guvernor” of the warehouse, met us. I recog- 
nised the “ guvernor” as an expert cracksman, 
known as Wallie Pug. 

They set to work very smartly. Taking the 
packing-cases and leaving me outside with the 
van, Jemmy opened the door with a duplicate 
key, which he had made, and they went inside. 

Within twenty minutes the van was loaded and 
we were off Hackneywards. The now heavy 
packing-cases had been dropped into the van by 
means of the hydraulic crane outside the warehouse. 

We got to Hackney by seven o'clock. Scarcely 
a soul was about except the “gentleman,” a 
notorious recciver known as “Old Five-Barred 
Fence,” who was up and waiting to welcome us. 

The heavy cases were soon inside the shop, and 
Sykes, Dick, and Wallie Pug back in the van .I had 
orders to drive back “home.”’ We went along 

A ger was wearily sauntering 
about, apparently aimlessly. Suddenly, as we 
approached, I signalled to him and began to draw up. 

nstantly, from adjacent doorways, police rushed 
forth, climbed into the van, and secured the 
passengers. Sykes, Dick, and Wallie Pug were 
marched off, and then, half a dezen officers having 
taken their places inside, I turned round and drove 
back towards ‘‘ Old Five Barred’s”’ premises. 


Arresting ‘Old Five Barred."’ 


Some way from the shop four of my comrades 
slid out of the van and procecded to take up pcsi- 
tions near by. I drove the other two straight up 
to the door. Seeing the van return so soon, the 
receiver thought that his confederates must have 
forgotten something, and he opened the door for 
me to enter. I did 80, followed almost 


immediately by my two colleagues, who straight- 


way scized the astonished “Old Five Barred.” 
We took him to the station to join Sykes, Dick, 
and Wallie Pug, and then I, casting off my carman’s 


disguise and assuming another, proceeded back to 


the warchouse to arrest Jemmy. 

When he was charged with the others, he 
remarked : 

“Well, you’ve got us all except the carman. I 
can tell you where his stable is.”* 

He turned to me. “A chap much like you,” 
he volunteered. “ Talks just like you.” 

I smiled. “Haven't got him, eh, Jemmy ? 
Well, never mind, he got you, anyhow.” 

Of course the manager was in a state of great 
distress over the ‘“ mysterious burglary "—a safe, 
containing silver mess and cash to the value of 
£2,500 had been removed in one of the packing- 
cases but his distress gave way to incredulity 
almost when I told him that I knew all about it, 
and had actually taken part in the robbery. 

(Next week: ‘‘ Chance v. Crime.) 
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One of the Most Pitiful 
Stories of a Wrecked 
Career Ever Told. 
By A HUMAN DERELICT. 

As I sit writing this document in the kitchen of a 
London common lodging-house, it is difficult to 
realise that it is hardly a decade since I graduated 
with classical honours at the University, and entered 
upon life with every fair prospect. 

All the good things which this world had to 
offer she had lavishly showered upon me, and it 
seemed impossible that a cloud could ever enter 
into that calm sky of blue in which the planet of my 
life was set. 

Even now at times I feel that what has since 
happened can only be a hideous nightmare from 
which I shall shortly awake, and that the present 
is but one of those impish tricks which the gentle. 
god of sleep so often plays upon us in our dreams. 

But, alas ! it is stern reality, and only too true. 

Let me commence my narrative by stating that 
I was born with the proverbial silver spoon in 
my mouth. My father was an officer in the Army, 
and my mother a titled lady in her own right. 

Over my early years I will completely draw a 
veil, beyond stating that all which wealth and 
indulgent parents could procure was lavished freely 
upon me during my childhood. 

! Mixed with Royalty. 

On reaching the age of boyhood, I was sent to a 
public school, and from there to the University. 
At this stage I ought to mention that both my 
parents died during my minority. 

On leaving the University, I secured an appoint- 
ment in connection with the private affairs of a 
member of our own Royal Family. 

Society, that fickle jade—the first to fawn upon 
me and the very first to desert me in my downfall— 
received me with avidity in her mercenary and cold 
embrace, and her satellites opened their drawing- 
room doors at her command. 

I was petted and pampered in a manner which 
only youth and the possession of Royal patronage 
can assure. 

Then came the crash ! 

I committed a crime; an unpardonable one, I 
admit. I do not intend to state in detail exactly 
what it was. Firstly, it is not necessary; and, 
secondly, it might give a clue to my identity—a 
thing I shall studiously avoid throughout this 
narrative. 

I will state, however, that it was not a felony ; 
but, nevertheless, it was wrong, and I fully deserved 
punishment. The penalty I was called upon to 
pay was social and financial ruin. 

I have never attempted to minimise the gravity 
of it; and the unhappiness and pain it has caused 
others will always remain the deepest sorrow of 
my life. All that it is possible to offer in extenua- 
tion is the fact that it was committed in the heat of 
youth, and amid great temptations. 

Cast Out from Society. 

The result of my offence was that I was completely 
ostracised from Socicty, and compelled to withdraw 
for ever from my own social sphere, and to enter a 
new world utterly unknown to me, with which I 
found myself totally out of sympathy, and have 
ever since signally failed to understand. 

Consequently, I cut myself entirely adrift from 
the past, and set myself to earn a livelihood in the 
commercial world. But I was soon to be 
disillusioned. 

My initial step in my new life was to take a small 
room in that gloomiest of all districts, Bloomsbury, 
and to try to obtain a berth through the medium 
of the “situations vacant’? column in the daily 
papers. 

Advertisement after advertisement I answered, 
but the much-longed-for appointment never came. 
It must, however, be remembered that since I 
had broken all connection with the past, I was 
naturally handicapped by the fact that I possessed 
no references. 

At last my funds became exhausted, and I was 
compelled to give up my room. I thus found 
myself without a home in the streets of London. 

I then drifted into a Rowton House, and for a 
time earned a_ scanty livelihood addressing 
enveloges ; but my handwriting was too classical— 


We can’t all 
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in more prosaic language, “not plain enough,” 
and I was dismissed in order to make room for a 
broken-down city clerk. 

My next downward step was to a common lodging- 
house, where by one of the inmates I was initiated 
into the interesting occupation of carrying sand- 
wich-boards, And I must confess that during the 
summer I infinitely preferred this work to that of 
addressing envelopes. 

At the present time my repr appearance is 
actually too bad for “‘ boards.” It seems scarcely 
credible that a man’s personal appearance should 
affect his prospects in this calling, which is univer- 
sally admitted to be the lowest rung on the social 
ladder, all beneath being considered outside the 
pale. But the present generation of sandwich- 
men is a far different one from that which Phil May 
so dearly loved to portray. That picturesque and 
characteristic figure of the London streets is a thing 
of the past. 

Nowadays, a really ragged sandwich-man is never 
seen, and very seldom one with bad boots. 

I am at present engaged in the “ timber trade,” 
otherwise selling matches in the street. But the 
living is a very poor one. Evidently I do not 
possess the business acumen necessary to constitute 
a smart salesman. 

Looking for Food In the Bins. 

Many nights I am compelled to spend in the 
streets alone ; and in the dark hours of the morning 
I search for pieces of waste food in the dust-bins 
like a human jackal or other wild nocturnal 
creature, in order to keep the vital flame still 
flickering. : e 

And yet I must not say I am alone ; for I always 
have with me two gaunt companions—Hunger and 
Despair. They never leave my side, and doubtless 
will remain my constant attendants until King 
Death releases them from their vigil. 

I will now relate the most terrible ordeal I have 
been called upon to face in all my troubles. 

I was lying asleep in _ Park one afternoon 
in August when I was suddenly awakened by the 
barking of a dog. 

I heard a voice calling the animal away. Some- 
thing in that voice scemed strangely familiar to me. 
My nerves and muscles trembled as though suddenly 
stricken with paralysis. I could not move my 
limbs ; I felt riveted to the earth. 

I waited some minutes until the dog ceased 
barking, and then I raised my eyes. They fell 
upon a young girl in all the bloom of carly woman- 
hood. An intense agony filled my soul; for I 
recognised in that figure, now slowly walking away, 
my own gister, the sole companion of my childhood 
days; for our parents had no other children ! 

Little did she imagine that the huddled bundle 
of rags which she had just passed was her own 


brother, 
What | Miss Most. 

The physical euffering, the exposure, the winter’s 
cold, the biting wind, the fatigue, the want of food 
and comfort, the pitiless rain which has again and 
again soaked my threadbare clothes and entered my 
broken boots, sowing the seeds of sickness and an 
early death, I count as infinitesimal compared with 
the mental agony I suffered on this summer 
afternoon. 

And here let me confess that the thing for which 
I have most intensely craved in my hours of 
bitterness has been for the sympathy of a gentle 
woman. The advent of her tender voice would have 
meant resurrection of confidence and hopes long 
since dead. 

Heaven defend the man who, in the hour of 
sickness, sorrow, or tribulation, has not a wife, a 
mother, a sister, aye, or & woman friend to look 
to for comfort and consolation ! 

And now toclose. My days are nearly numbered. 
The dagger of hunger and the poison of the cold 
night air will soon swiftly put an end to all earthly 
sufferings. 

And, by a curious fate, Death will afford my 
body its final triumph, and restore it to its carthly 
dignities. 

As the head of my father’s family, I am the 
freeholder of the family vault ; and there the body 
of the poor outcast will rest in company with his 

redecessors, some of whom have played a part in 
the history of this country. 

As for my soul, with all reverence and in all 
humility I return it into the hands of the Great 
Unknown whence it came, fully assured that 
with all its sins and shortcomings it will be arraigned 
before a merciful and just Tribunal. 

But the tragedy remains that the desire for life 
is not quite dead } 


be successful in these footline competitions. 
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INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED. 


By OUR EXPERT. 


The much-discussed Insurance Act has now 
come into force. Byers beer fis asking how the 
Act affects them personally, and, in order to 
clear up all points that may arise, we have 
engaged an expert to answer any sunetions and 
saprein any knotty points free of all charge, of 

So write up for any information you may want. 
If you want a reply sent by post inclose stamped 
envelope. Give all particulars relating to your 
work as briefly ne peseihie, and, in case of low 
wages, state what they are. Letters should be 
addressed to Insurance Expert, ‘Pearson's 
Weekly.” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Here are some more replies to questions: 

L. M.—Must I insure under the State scheme é} I 
am already in two benefit societies ? and, tf so, can I 
then draw benefits from the societies as well as the 
State —— 

If you are not an exempted person you must 
insure and pay the State contributions; if in 
addition to this you still keep on your voluntary 
contributions to your societies, you will be entitled 
to the additional benefits, 


F. T.—I am twenty years old and have just becn 
discharged from the Army through illness. I am 
now being treated as a free patient in a military 
hospital, I have no income at all, and ét will be a 

ear or so before I am able to work. Please tell me 
I stand ?—— 

If you are out of employment you need not in- 
sure. You cannot become a Voluntary Contributor 
unless you are earning your own living. 


Jas. Duncan. — You need not join an 
Approved Society until October 13th. 

A.E.M.—My wife employs a woman five days 
a week, Monday to Friday, for a short time each day. 
We pay her 3s. 6d. conekly, What payments have to 
be made and by whom? Also what happens when we 
go away for our holidays and she ss not in our 
employ ?- 

As the woman is receiving less than Is. 6d. 
per working day, you must pay the whole con- 
tribution of 5d. for her. On occasions when she is 
not in your employ she pays the contribution 
herself. 


8. C.—Please say what contributions an employer 
has the right to deduct from the wages of (1) A young 
woman aged 22, earning 12s. a week ; (2) a@ youth 
aged 16, earning 8s. a week ; (3) a youth aged 18, 
earning 12s. a week.—— 

(1) The employer pays 4d. and deducts 1d. 
(2) The employer pays 3d. and deducts dd, 
(3) The employer pays 3d. and deducts 4d. 


W. S.—Is tt right that I need not become insured 
until October 13th ?—— 

No; you are given until that time to join an 
Approved Society. The Act came into force on 
July 15th, and all contributions must be paid 
from that date, 


F. K.—I have a charwoman once a fortnight 
for only half @ day to assist. She does not go out 
to any other place, but does washing at her own 
home. Will she come under the Act, and what 
portion should I have to pay ?—— 

You employ the charwoman regularly once a 
fortnight and must insure her. If you pay her at 
a rate less than 2s. per working day, you pay 4d. 
for her and deduct 1d. from wages ; if more, 3d. and 
deduct 3d. 


W. W. E.—Will you please answer me the 
following questions : (1) After a period of time ts a 
Post Office contributor entitled or allowed to withdraw 
any money standing to his credit? (2) What ss 
going to be done with the money that will accumulate 
tn the Post Office? (3) Why can’t the same benefits 
be received through the Post Office as through an 
Approved Society? (4) What are the benefits to the 
Post Office contributor ?—— 

(1) He can only draw out money in order to 
pay for the benefits under the Act. (2) At the death 
of a Deposit Contributor four-sevenths (or in the 
case of a woman, one-half) of the amount standing to 
his credit will be paid to his nominee and the 
remainder forfeited. (3) Because membership of 
an Approved Society gives the advantage of 
common fund to which all members contribute. 
(4) A Deposit Contributor is only entitled to the 
benefits which can actually be provided out of the 
money he has paid in. 
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Your Character 
“by your Cigarette 


The Way You Hold the Fragrant Weed is a Guide 
to Your Character. 


Tue little mannerisms which time and circum- 
stance have moulded into a man’s being, provide 
the student of character with a strong clue to his 
mental outlook on men and matters, and in this 
direction a great deal can be learnt by the manner 
in which a man holds and smokes his cigarette. 

The accom re iene show common 
ways of ““amokee,” whilst this article 
explains how the position of the fingers and the 


NE 


A man full of sound common sense and thoughtjul 
nearly always holds his cigarette like this. =“ 


poise of the hand in each case provides an open 
book to the character of the individual concerned. 
Take the first picture, for instance. Here is a 
man who holds Be. poe in the right hand 
nae we a Bice Rae bg biiberate 
noise of the 's @ man of sound ide: 
though probably a slow thinker. “ 
He has plenty of common sense, the type of man 
who looks long before he leaps, but when he acts 
he generally does the right thing. He takes long 
draws at his smoke while thinking out his plan of 
action, and by his method of holding his whiff he is 


A manwho is not altogether to be trusted is revealed 
by this hold. 


: e 
able to rest his chin on his hand and hold his cigarette 
to his lips at the same time. 
But what a different type is the individual 
who holds a cigarette between the first and second 
fingers of his right hand, and poises it in the air, 
as shown in picture two. He is a quick thinker, 
a talker, as one can see by the position of his hand, 
holding it ready to ram some argument down the 
throats of an assembled company. 
_ This type of man is not altogether to be trusted. 
The careless easy manner in which he holds 


The affected hold of the individual erquisite in dress 
and manner. 


his cigarette su, a shallow nature, with 
little depth, ee bly something of a deceiver 
possesses a ‘“‘chameleon”’ character which adapts 
itself to surroundings and _ circumstances for 
personal gain, The widely-diverse postions of 
the fingers, two up and two down, do much to 
suggest such a c ter—one that has no con- 
tinuity of action. 

Even the most amateur student of character can 


~The unsuccessful postcards are commonly supposed to go to the waste-paper basket! Hereis your opportunity. 


searcely fail to read the significance of fingers 


placed round a cigarette as they are shown in the 
third drawing, 


How the jolly, bluff nian holds his cigarette. 


The smoke is held in a downward direction 
between the first finger and the thumb, whilst the 
wrist has an affected curve. This is how the 
immaculate type of man holds his cigarette or 
cigar. Exquisite in dress and manner, he holds 
his smoke in the same dainty exaggerated fashion. 
One who takes a pride in appearance to the extent 
that such an individual usually does, little 
brain power. Otherwise such trivial mannerisms 
would not appeal to him. 

_The bluff, jolly, good-natured type of man holds 
his cigarette as shown in picture four, He poises it 


The meti:od of the strong, determined man, 


in the right hand with the first finger loosely curled 
over it. 

Our last sketch shows the determined, positive 
type of man with cigarette held in the right hand 
between the thumb and closed fingers. This type 
of person objects greatly to contradiction, and 
the firm hold he places on his smoke shows 
determination. 

He is generally a thinker who smokes in a some- 
what cramped position, as his “‘ hold” would 
suggest, with bent head and hand close to the 
mouth, but a posture which denotes irritability, 
although sometimes it means hard concentration 
and thought. 


“Yes,” mused tho thoughtful thinker, “it’s a 
sure sign.” 

‘* What's a sure sign ?”” was asked. 

“That when a young man begins to know that 
hoe doesn't know as much as he thinks he knows 
then he begins to know something.” 

oTenaiseans 
“Ox, husband, wake up!” cried the wife in 
affright, 

**T am sure there's a burglar downstairs." 

*Go down, then,” said hubby; ‘you told me 
last night 

Not to meddle in household affairs.” 


RESULT OF “TREAT” PARROT 
CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last lina in this contest 
was awarded to C.O. Ellis, 5 Trevelyau ‘lerr., Hawick, 
N.B. for the following : 


Last week at a Sunday School treat, 

Old Snooks helped to serve the food out; 
But he upset an urn full of tea, 

And the Parrot was then heard to shout 1 
*** Tea on the Lawn,’ at three-thirty,” 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 

Mrs. C. Eastwood, 19 Bhodes St., Halifax; T, Farrar, 
Bitterne, Hants. ; Mrs, Gill, 21 Oliphant St., Queen’s Park, 
W.; G. E. B. Gleeson, 8 Dundas St., Edinburgh; N. ‘T. 
Hawkins, 5 Winchester Avenue, Sedgley Park, Prestwich, 
Manchester; L. W. Jackson, Goulds 8q., Crewkerne, Som. ; 
A. Nicholls, 147 ae Rd., Aston, Birmingham; W. 
Nicholson, 15 Arnold St., irecpoo} Miss E. Mann, London 
nt Colchester; G. F. Matthews, 20 West 8t., 
Chichester, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Shibboleth. 


2. Running Amok. 
3. Shintoism. 


‘4. Catching the Speaker's Eye. 
5. Pythagorean Philosophy. 
6. Sixth Sense. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
on he explanations considered the clearest and 

at. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

_. You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
August 13th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 87. 
(1) A RIFT IN THE LUTE. 


The prize-winner, J. Murdoch, 240 Scotland Strect» 
Glasgow, S.S., thus explained the above expression : 

This phrase symbolises a breach in the harmony 
of friendship, usually of lovers, over a petty mattcr. 
As a small crack in a lute tends to make its music 
dull and discordant, so is the intercourse of friendship 
or love somctimes strained by trifles, which turn 
harmony into discord. 


(2) INTERLOCUTORY INJUNCTION. 


The attempt selected as the best was submitted by J. 
Wells, Fairholm, Barton-under-Underwood, and was 
worded as follows : 

This is an order, concerning some incidental oo 
urgent question, granted by a judge during the hearing 
of an action, which does not affect the final decision 
of the case. Thus in a libel action it may be grantcd 
to stay further publication until the case is concluded. 


(3) PROTOCOL. 


J. Auvache, 22 Rolund Road, Wulthamstow, Essex, was 
the winner in this contest, and supplied the following 
definition : 

This phrase is of Greck derivation, and originally 
described a first leaf glued to a document, containing 
a précis of the contents. It is now gencrally used to 
denote a first draft, or the original copy of a Govern- 
ment dispatch which may form the basis of a treaty. 


(4) TREATY PORTS. 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. 6d. 
has been awarded to J. Roberts, 26 Longstone Road, 
Eastbourne : 

Until comparatively recent vears commerce bet ween 
China and other nations was practically non-existent, 
owing to the prohibition against forcigners entering 
the country. Now, however, under vatious treatics 
concluded between China and the Powers, foreigners 
have free access to certain ports, known as Treaty 
Ports, the principal being Canton and Shanghai. 


(5) VANDALISM. 

The above tcrm was thus defined by the winner, H. Ly 
Thornely, The Wigwam, Vapron Road, Plymouth : 

Aptly describes the ruthless destruction or desecra- 
tion of valuable works of art or property generally. 
The Vandals, a Teutonic race, overran Gaul and 
Spain, and, crossing to Africa, established a kingdom 
there in 429. In 455 they sacked Rome, wantonly 
deetroying many artistic and literary monuments. 
Hence the term Vandalism. 


(6) PEGASUS. 


The winning explanation was received from R. A. 
Coleridge, 200 Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, who 
wrote as follows : 

The mythological winged horse, from a kick of whose 
hoof qailed forth on Mount Helicon, in Beotia, the 
spring, Hippocrene, at which the Muses found inspira- 
tion. He was, therefore, regarded as the horse of 
the Muses. Hence, ‘“ Mounting Pegasus” is equiva- 
lent to entering on the task of composing poctry. 


ror 


An Amusing Tale 
of an Artful Wife. 


By F. MORTON HOWARD. 


“It’s no good your talking,” stated Mrs. Wedge, 
with firmness. ‘‘We simply must have a couple of 
new tablecloths. Look at the one we’re using now ; 
it’s more like an openwork blouso than a tablecloth. 
And as for the other one—well, to see the way your 
eister kept looking at it at supper last Sunday, it 
was all I could do to stay civil with her.” 

‘Noo tablecloths!” grunted Mr. Joseph Wedge, in 
tones of the deepest sarcasm. ‘‘ That’s all you women 
thinks about! So long as the food’s all right, what’s 
it matter if the cloth ‘as got a ‘ole or two in it? I 
tcll you, you lets your mind run too much on luxuries.” 

‘“Just because you're too mean!” sho began 
heatedly. 

“Not mean, Annie, not mean,” said Mr. Wedge, 
with a reproachful shake of his head. ‘“* ‘ Careful '"— 
that’s what I am. I can’t abear extravagances and 
wasteful living.” 

“ He calls two new tablecloths in four years ‘ waste- 
ful living’!* exclaimed Mrs. Wedge, addressing 
epace. 

“I ’ave to work ‘ard, by the sweat of me brow,” 
went on Mr. Wedge, with pathos. ‘‘ Regular toil and 
slave. And you do nothing but ask for six bob for 
tablecloths. That’s the only reward I get!” 

**Oh, that’s nonsense!” she retorted. ‘“ You can 
afford it all right. You look after yourself pretty well, 
don’t you ? hat with your smoking and the °’ 
Naile, and little treats at the music-halls, you spend a 
good bit on yourself, don’t you ?” 

‘“‘T ’ave to keep up me strength,” he explained. 

‘Well, am I going to have those six shillings or 
not ?” she asked, reaching the limits of her patience. 

“Do you think I’m made of money ?” he cross- 
questioned. “Think I’ve only got to shake meself 
and ’ave six-shillingses dropping out all over the 
floor? What you ought to ’ave done was to marry 
a conjuror. Then you might "ave got some of your 
extravagant ideas satisfied.” 

To indicate that the interview was over, he rose, 
whistling unconcernedly, and donned his hat. 

‘* And there’s the man who promised to cherish me,” 
said Mrs. Wedge tragically. 

Mr. Wedge, without waiting to add further to the 
iscussion, left the house. A moment later a shrill cry 
made him turn his head. Mrs. Wedge was leaning 
from the window, appealingly holding open one of the 
worn-out tablecloths to his gaze. Inno way shamed 
by the exhibition, Mr. Wedge merely waved his hand 
cheerily and continued on his way. 

A strong senso of resentment rankled in Mrs. Wedge 
all that morning. Beginning with a vindictive idea of 
eelling his best suit to provide the wherewithal for new 
tablecloths, she next dallied with the notion of 
expending the whole of the ensuing weck’s household 
moncy at one swoop in napery of the most superior 
texture. Abandoning this scheme from motives of 
commonsense, she finally resolved to make another 
appeal to the domestic qualities of her spouse. 

She knew that it was pay-night that evening, and, 
if she could appeal to Mr. Wedge while atill he had all 
his wages intact, success was more probable. Sho 
would meet him at the door of the works, cajole him, 
flatter him, even bully him, if necessary, and continue 
to reiterate her demand for six shillings until sho had 
either gained her object or he had taken refuge in flight. 

To that end she sct out after tea towards the scene 
of his labours. She allowed herself plenty of time in 
which to reach the works, but unfortunately the 
“sales”? were on, and Mrs. Wedge, examining the 
windows closely in search of bargains in tablecloths, 
allowed the minutes to slip by unnoticed. 

A sccond startled glance at a clock sent her hurrying 
on her way, but she had lost too much time already, 
and, when she reached the street in which the works 
ie re siunbede the hour of payment was already well- 
advanced, 

While still a full fifty yards remained to be 
negotiated, sho saw Mr. Wedge emerge from the 
building and set off up the road. 

Mrs. Wedge, doing her utmost to catch up to him, 
found her progress impeded by a succession of annoying 
incidents. Five of his co-workers, for instance, 
Poet the entire pavement whilo they adjusted a 
few little debts, and ag ope of wheeled traffic was 
too thick to allow Mre. Wedge to slip past the group 
and hasten along the road. Also, there were children 
playing hopscotch. Again, there were perambulators 

small boys wildly careering on single roller-skates. 

So that Mr. Wedge’s start increased rather than 
diminisked, and his wife could do no more than 


wl want an ode to that waste-paper basket! Not more than eighé lines. 
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shadow him at a lengthy distance. Still walking 
smartly, he turned a corner, and then another. 

Mrs. Wedge had just followed him breathlessly 
round the second corner when she saw him enter 4 
shop. A wild hope that he was about to purchase 
two white tablecloths as a surprise for her gave way 
to indignation when sho reached the shop and found 
that it was a restaurant. Several placards in the 
window called attention to ‘ Our Noted Table d’Hote 
Dinner. Seven Courses for Two Shillings.” 

Mrs. Wedge’s first impulse was to follow her husband 
into the establishment. A glance at the menu 
mirgngtapeed her in that determination. 

" ahtage _ Poona re eye snare ge 
tered, tackling the French language with vehemence 
rather than knowledge. ‘So he's going to have all 
them, is he? ‘A la’s’ and goodness knows what 
else! And he’s too mean to givo me six shillings for 
what’s really needed !” 

“Tf it was a bit cleaner—’’ she murmured, hesitating. 

Sho glanced within. Her husband was already 
comfortably seated at a table at the far end, oblivious 
to all else save the little dishes of hors d’euvres which 
the waiter was placing before him. 

““No, thanks,” said Mrs. Wedge to herself, drawin; 
back. ‘That waiter’s enough to put me off my food 
alone. I'l wait for Joseph till he comes out, and 
then——” 

She fell to studying the menu again. 

“ Poisons—whitebait, cod,’”’ she quoted. “Serve 
him right if it nearly poisons him, coming here to gorge 
all by himself. asting his money, and in such a 
place, too!” 

A quick thought caused her to stand as though 

trified Shy emir Then she legen in 

“It would pa: out properly, and put things 
right besides,” he said to herent. 

A moment later Mrs. Wedge, her brows bent in 
scheming thought, was making her way homeward 
while her husband, ignorant of her discovery, 
was leaning back in his seat, complacently awaiting 
the arrival of the soup. 

It was nearly two hours later before he reached his 
abode again. {He found his wife placidly darning socks. 

“Bit late, arcn’t you?” she remarked unsus- 

iciously. 

“Tve just been for a bit of astroll round,” hereplicd 
airily. ‘* Good long walk—about six miles.” 

“Oh, well, you must be quite ready for your supper, 
then! It won’t be five minutes.” 

‘* T—I don’t seem to fancy any supper to-night. I— 
I don’t feel ’ungry.” 

“‘ Not after a six-mile walk ? ” she said incredulously. 
‘“* Perhaps you've had something to eat while you 
were out ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he replied, with haste. “Not a 
thing!” 

“Then why aren't you hungry ?” 

“ When I say I’m not ‘ungry,” he said carefully, 
ig iva I really mean is that I don’t feel like eating 
a lot.” 

““T see. Well, there’s bread-and-cheese and cocoa 
for supper. I did think of giving you a treat—some 
whitebait, only I couldn’t afford it, for one thing ; and, 
for another, this is a bad time of the year to buy it. 
You’ve got to be sure it’s real whitebait. If it isn't, 
you don’t know what harm it may do you.” 

“'Ow do you mean—’arm ?” queried Mr. Wedge, 
rather sharply. 

“Why, if it isn’t real whitebait, there’s all sorts of 
dangerous little fishes get mixed up with it. You can 

t poisoning through ’em. I know, because I remem- 

r what happened to my Uncle James when I was a 

ir].” 
ol Well, what did ’appen to ’im?” demanded Mr. 


she mut- 


Wedge, in a strained, fascinated sort of way. 

“Why, he went and had dinner at one of those 
Italian places in Soho, and they gave him what they 
called whitebait. Of course, it wasn’t.” 

“Well?” queried Mr. Were. 

“Six weeks in bed ho had,” she replied easily. ‘‘ And 


in awful agonies most of the time. 
“Did ’e, though ?” said Mr. Wedge thoughtfully. 


Suppressing a smile, his wife roso and fsa 
supper. Mr. Wedge, full to repletion, sought agar d 
not to regard the food with aversion. His wife 


professing curiosity about his appetite, he nibbled 
daintily round a crust of bread and affected to be 
enjoyin it hugely. 

‘And now for a nice mug of stcaming hot cocoa!” 
she said checrily, rising to fetch the kettle. “‘ That's 
the stuff to make you feel nice and full!” 

Stifling a groan of protest, Mr. Wedge watched her 
make the beverage. One thing he did not seo ; in one 
of the cups she took from the dresser sho had previously 
concealed a teaspoonful of vinegar. 

“ Funny thing we should get talking about Uncle 
James to-night,” she rattled on brightly. “‘ He used 
to be so fond of fish, too—whitebait, especially.” 

“‘That’s enough sbout whitebait,” said Mr. Wedge 
sourly, “ Ain’t you got nothing else to talk about ?” 
i ty there any reason why we shouldn’t talk about 

“Oh, no—none; none whatever!” replied Mr. 
Wedge, and settled into an alarmed sort of thoughtful- 
ness, 


yO 
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“Six wecks he was ill,” said Mra. Wedge, with 
secret relish. ‘‘ And, of course, there was the <fter- 
effect. If you eats things that don’t agree with : 4, 
there’s bound to be an after effect. ind vou, he 
never noticed at the time that thero was anything 
wrong with the whitebait. It was only when the first 
symptoms came on that we knew anything was 
wrong.” 

“ And what was the first symptoms ?” Mr. Wedge 
wanted to know. 

bi be whatever he drank seemed to taste sour to 
him. He had a cup of coffee for breakfast next morn- 
ing, I remember, and he said it tasted sort of funny 
and sourish to him. That was the first we knew ci 
his going to be laid 1 Here’s your cocoa.” 

For a few minutes Mr. Wedge appeared to have a 
hesitation in bringing the cup to his lips. At last ke 
took a sip. Then he put the cup down again and ap- 
peared to be reviewing the flavour of the cocoa. 

“What's the matter with it?” asked his wife. 
“You look as if you don’t like it.” 

““*Ave you put any sugar in it ?” 

“‘Two lumps,” she replied unconcernedly. ‘‘ Hare 
another lump ? ” she invited, and dropped another in. 

For some while Mr. Wedge stirred the cup in moody 
silence. Then he tasted again. 

“Now what’s wrong ?”” asked his spouse, watching 
him closely. 

Mr. Wedge, his eyes unnaturally wide open, starcd 


aghast at her. : 
“Tt tastes funny,” he said hoarsely. ‘“‘ Sort of sour.” 
“Oh, that’s your fancy!” she replied lightiv. 
‘We've been ing about Uncle James, and you 


can’t get it out of your head. Let me taste it. Mize 
tastes all right.” 

: pis lifted his cup and heroically swallowed a mouth- 
ul. 
“Tt tastes beautiful,” she averred untruthfully, 

“It tastes sour to me,” he repeated. 

“Oh, well, perhaps your palate’s a bit out of order,” 
she replicd. ‘“‘ After all, you haven’t been having anv 
whitebait, so you’vo got se to worry about. I 
don’t give you anything but good, wholesome food, £0 
there can’t be anything wrong with you.” 

To this Mr. Wedge made no reply. 

Combined with the queer flavour of the cocoa and 
the rich foods upon which he had been dining, lis 
imagination began to be a potent factor in the situation. 
A natural feeling of repletion caused him further 
alarm ; his mood, under the stress of indigestion, tous 
on the darkest hues of morose foreboding. 

“T think I'll go and lie down,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, rising from his seat. ‘I'll go to bed.” 

“You don’t look at all well,” sho agreed. ‘ Al 
pale and shiny, you are. I expect you've been and 
caught a chill.” . 

@ tottered from the room, neither corroborating 
nor denying the correctness of her diagnosis. His 
spouse, well-content with the punishment she wae 
laying on her husband, remained downstairs. 

Presently a voice quavered down from the flocr 
above. s 

“ Annie,” it wanted to know, “ what medicine did 
they give your Uncle James ?” : 

“A lot,” she answe! “ Horrid stuff it was, too, 
so he said. And {ft was such expensive stu-l, 
too ! ” 

“YT don’t care what it cost!” declared the voice 
faintly. ‘Go and get me some at once!” 

“ Don’t be silly !”’ sho urged, md up a few steps. 
“What do you want it for? You haven't got fsb- 
poisoning.” 

“IT ’ave ” came back the plaintive reply. 

“ Why, we haven't even had a bloater in the Louse 
this week,” she reminded him. sina 
“T ’ad some whitebait when I was out to-night, 

he confessed miserably. 


“ Joseph !” 
The exclamation was eloquent of alarm ard 
reproach. 


“T can’t ’elp it—I did!” . 

“ But you told me you went for a six-mile wall: ard 
never had a thing to eat while you were out.” 

“‘T—I must ‘ave forgotten. Oh, do go and get me 
that medicine!” he continued in pleading accents. 

“Not till I’ve seen you to bed!” she said firmly. 
“‘T remember we had to hustle Uncle James to bed 
= cae him warm. Lucky we've got a hot watcr 

ttle.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Wedge, uncomfortable but 
resigned, was lying in bed with a hot-water bottle at 
his feet. In addition to the normal bed-covering fcr 
an August night, there was further heaped upon him 
three extra blanks o, his overcoat, and a skirt of bis 
wife’s. 

“Now you stop like that till I come back,” was Mrs. 
Wedge’s parting injunction. ‘‘ Don’t take any of thore 
bedelothes off, -whatever you do. To catch the 
faintest chill would be fatal to you, as you are st 
present. Where’s the money for the medicine ? owat 

“You'll find ‘alf-a-sovereign in my weskit-pockct, 
came the muffled voice of Mr. Wedge. ; 

Rather more than an hour was Mrs, Wedge absctt 
while her husband, a prey to the gloomiest forebodinge, 
etewed under the weight of his accumulated cover:tet 

(Continued on Page 183.) 
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Simple Sand Sports 


Try These Games on Your Holiday This Year. 


Many people seem to think that the sands are 
only suited to children’s games, but there is really 
no reason why grown-ups should not take advantage 
of the splen play pron afforded by the seashore 
and enjoy some of the simple sand sports described 
in this article. 

The game of Beach Bagatelle, for instance, 
illustrated in the first picture, is easily arranged 


Beach Bagatelle. 
The “table” is made of sand and at one end files are 


aiade, into one of which the indiarubber bail haz to be 
rolled. Pluyers must agree beforehand how much each 
hole counts. 


and takes up but little room. All you have to 
do is to smooth out a strip of sand in the shape 
of a bagatelle board, make a number of holes at one 
end, and build a wall of sand round the “ board,” 
as shown in the drawing. Next agree how much 
each hole is te count, and then commence the 
game, playing at the holes with a ball from the far 
end of the board. 

Each player is allowed a certain number of shots, 
after which the next player takes a turn, the scoro 
of each competitor being marked on the sand with 
the point of a stick, or with the fingers. Whoever 
reaches a given number of marks first, wins the 
game. The ball must, of course, be rolled, not 
thrown, and should be of indiarubber. 

Sand Golf is another game that can be played 
within quite a small space, and with any sort of 
ball you fancy. Three or four little holes are mado 
in the sand, perhaps in a triangle, as shown in the 


Sand Golf. 
Bluke your own little links and piay from hole to hole 
with an ordinary walking sticl: and a rubber bali, Real 
bunkers can be made with sand. 


THE AFTER-EFFECT (Continued from p. 182.) 
and consigned all restaurants to a disastrous and 
spectacular fate. At last his wife returned. 

“T had to wait ever so long while it was made up,” 
she explained. ‘And even then I was in two minds 
about taking it, Seven shilli they had the cheek 
to charge for the stuff. Here's your change—three 
shillings, I’ put it on the mantelpiece. Chemists 


seem to charge you just anything they like. They | 


ought to——’ 

“That’s enough,” said Mr. Wedge, “Let's ’ave 
less talk and more ‘do.’ Give me a dose. I'm ‘aving 
& ‘orrible time.” Carefully sho measured him out a 
dose and the hot rubicund face of Mr. Wedge popped 
up momentarily to receive it. — 

“To me,” he remarked, suspiciously, ‘it tastes very 
much like peppermint and water.” 

“Does it?” replicd Mrs. Wedge, without even 
blinking. “‘ Eh, that’s because your taste is all wrong, 
you know. You'd be surprised at all the things there 
are in here—rare drugs, so the chemist told me. Now, 
you go off to sleep, I'll make up a bed in the spare 
room, and I'll be in early to-morrow to see if a rash 
has broken out on you.” 

“A rash ?” 

_ Yes. The chemist said that if there was no rash 


—For the five best I will give Watches. 


second sketch, and each pire has to put the ball 
down these holes, one after the other, in as few 
strokes as possible. 

Suppose two payee, a 
playing together. e girl hits the ball gently off 
in the direction of hole No. 2; the man then does 
the same with his ball. Suppose the man gets his 
ball down hole No. 2 in two strokes, while the girl 
takes three strokes, the man wins the hole and scores 
two ; but if they both get down in three strokes they 
each score one point, and so on till the round is 
complete, when whoever has least points wins. 

If you become very good at this game, build one 
or two little mounds in the sand between tho holes, 
and you will find that these add greatly to the sport 
of the contest. The handle of an ordinary walking- 
stick, used like a croquet mallet (see picture), 
serves as your “golf club,” while a pul india- 
rubber ball, or a fives ball, should be provided 
for each player. 

Very good fun can be obtained from the Sand 
Obstacles game, illustrated in the third drawing. 
This, like all the other games here described, can be 
played by both men and girls, and can be arranged 
to take up much or little space, according to the 
state of the beach. 

The obstacles consist of a number of sand mounds 
and hollows, with ditches arranged at intervals 
between. The course can be made circular, 


1 and a fellow, are 


ee 


OITCH 


The Sand Obstacles Contest. 
A sevies of ditches are first made in the sand. Each 
player has a ball and the one who can get round the 


course first, without kicking the ball into a ditch, wins. 
You must finish your kick with both feet level. 


straight, or zig-zag, as you wish, and each player 
must try to get his or her ball round the course 
without putting it into a ditch. 

The ball must be kicked, after the manner shown 
in the illustration, but not hard, as it is against the 
rules to clear more than one ditch at atime. You 
will, in fact, find it best to kick your ball up to the 
near side of the ditch to begin with, not attempting 
to kick over the ditch, until you have brought your 
ball as near the brink as possible. Should you 
land in a ditch, the ball must be brought back, and 
you must start all over again. Each player kicks 
in turn, and any number can play the game. 

Seashore football is another game that can be 

layed upon either a small or large space. If the 
boack is very much crowded, you can mark out 
quite a tiny pitch and at with fives balls; while on 
a pitch five yards long by two yards and a half wide 
cricket balls can be used. 

This game is played by two, each man has his own 
ball, and they play on to an object ball, after the 
style of the fourth and fifth sketches. The ground 
is marked out with goal-posts, little mounds of 
sand, at either end, and the two players, B and C, 
stand each behind his own goal. C having won 


! on you to-morrow morning it would be a sure sign that 
i we've taken the attack in time. You'll be able to gct 
up and go to work. Only he says you're to be sure to 
eat no rich foods for at least six months.” 

With this Parthian shot at the epicurean Mr. Wedge, 
she took her departure, leaving him to swelter through 
the whole of a hot August night. And, before she 
| herself retired to rest, she softly extracted a half- 
crown and two florins from her pocket and regarded 
them fondly. 

“ All tho same,” she murmured, “ I don't know that 
sixpence wasn't quite enough to ask for a little 
peppermint and water.” 

At an early hour next morning Mrs. Wedge went in 
to see her husband, but, early as she was, he was already 
out of bed, and was closely scrutinising his countenance 
in the glass. 

“Not a single spot can I see!” he declared, with 
relief. ‘‘ On the ‘ole, I don’t look a bit ill. A little 
thinner in the face, pt’aps. I feel as if I was three- 
stone thinner, What a night!” 

“You'll be able to go to work after all, then ?” 
said Mrs. Wedge, conccaling hee emotions. ‘“ The 
after-effect’s all over 2?” 

“Thank goodness, yes!” he replied piously. 

Mrs. Wedge, secretly aware that the real aftcr-cffect 


' he said, forlornly. 


Mark postcards “W. P. B.”’ 


the toss, kicks off by rolling his ball (2 in sketch) 
against the object ball (1 in sketch), 

You will see from the picture that 2 hits 1 
a bit to the right-hand side, while 2 travels on 
along to the left in the direction of the other 
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Seashore Football can be played, with the hands, 
on the ian. 
goal. It is now B’s turn, and he moves to the spot 
shown in the lower sketch, and from here rolls his 
ball (3) against 1, driving them both along line Y to- 
wards his opponent’s goal. C is now in an awkward 
position, because he has to rake in his ball with a 
stick and play at 1 from a ition behind B's 
goal line (see fourth sketch). If he can hit either 3 or 
1 he may save his goal, and himself get into a better 
Lounges for his next turn; otherwise, B will pro- 
bly score a goal with his next shot. It saves 
waste of time to build a sand wall round the pitch in 
this game, as in Sand Bagatelle, and each ball 
should bear a distinctive mark. 

Cups and Holes, another good sand game, is 
illustrated in the last picture. Male a number of 
sand mounds in a rough circle with a cup, or 
opening, in the centre of each, then a circle of Fotos 
and in the centre of all another cup, as shown in the 
picture. A trench in the sand a few yards away is 
now made, from behind which the players must toss 
the ball at the cups and holes. If the ball enters 
one of the holes, one point is scored, if it Jands in 
one of the outer cups, two points are registered, 

pas 


. Cups and Holes, 
This is another goud sand game, The centie cup 
counts four. 
while the centre cup counts four. 
many shots each player is to have and what the 


Agree how 


Then play 


winning number of pauiits shall be. 
1, marking your scores on the 


in turn from the trenc 
sand after each turn. 


——worereareere eee 


of her husband's indulgence was safe in her purse, 
congratulated him on his rapid recovery, and went 
downstairs. 

“ Now, about that whitebait vou had last night ?”’ 
she began, with grim determination, when he came to 
breakfast. 

‘An old pal treated me,” he replicd offhandedly. 

“Sure 2?” 

“Of course. You don’t suppose I can afford to go 
treating meself, do you? No, ‘e took mc out with ‘un 
and stood me a little feed.” 

“I see,” remarked his wife thoughtfully. 

Coming home to dinner that day, Mr. Wedge found 
the table draped with snowy new napery. 

“°Ullo!” he growled. ‘ Been buying on tick, aftco 
all I've said to you?” 

‘“No; these are paid for,”’ she answered cally. 

‘*°Ow did you get ’em, then?” 

“Why, the same old pal that treated you to dinnes 
last night treated mo to these new tablecloths,” s'w 
informed him, with the utmost steadiness. 

Mr. Wedge gazed at his wife, long and hard. 

‘Now, suppose we don’t ask each other any mors 
questions, but start afresh ?”’ she suggested. 

“TI don’t think I want to ask any mure questivus, * 
“Tecan guess.” 


(See page 204.) 
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NEARLY every anarchist can make envelopes. 
Set the average long-haired terror of monarchs at a 
table with a shoet of paper and a bottle of gum, and 
you will be surprised at the skill and rapidity 
with which he will turn out a “superfine cream- 
laid * envelope. 

No! It is not a practice of the bomb-throwing 
fraternity to make envelopes as a sort of spare-time 
industry with the proceeds of which to buy 
dynamite. They do so because the home-made 
envelope is the only kind that the most scientific 
detective cannot open without leaving some trace 
of the operation. — 

In nearly every country where the possibility 
of armed risings or bomb outrage has to be 
reckoned with, there is a special department 
attached to the post office whose sole task is to 
open all the correspondence of revolutionaries and 
other political suspects. 

The result of this is that leaders of the different 
revolutionary movements as dare not corre- 
tpond with each other direct. Private messengers 
over huge distances being too expensive, they 
generally make use of comrades whom they believe 
to be unknown to the police. 

The chief difficulty is to be quite sure whether 
the intermediary is really free from police sur- 
veillance. And this can only be done by the 
daily dispatch of test packets. The ordinary seal 


ee 


tly. 

PropaBLy no airman has ever been more startled 
than the well-known American flying man, Mr, 
J. ©. Vierra, who, when giving an exhibition 
flight near San Francisco a week or two ago, 
aid his aeroplane fly away out over the Pacific— 
alone. 

The airman had come down close to the ground, 
when his machine jerked its driver out and con- 
tinued its flight alone! In a few minutes it 
was lost in the clouds. 

The same day Mr. Cody’s new monoplane, 
coming down on Laffan’s Plain, swerved at the 
last moment and came down flat with tremendous 
force on &@ cow. 

Most airmen of experience can tell tales of the 
curious tricks even the best behaved aeroplanes 
will play at times. When the famous English 
flier, Ate 
in America, 
was to play a sort of aerial leap-fr 
boats and the bathers in Boston 


favourite piece of fancy flying 
with the motor- 
arbour. 


Something About the Little Cherubs that will 


Anarchists make Envelopes 


They Can Usually Tell if the Postal Authorities are 
Tampering with 
‘has been 


a= Aeroplanes Amok 
Mammal one Went 


for a Trip on Its Own Account 
Another Flattened a 


| pitched on its nose. 
5 Sopwith, was giving exhibition flights |in front of his seat. 
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roved useless as a means of testing 
whether the packet is opened, because the 
authorities long ago hit on the idea of slitting the 
unsealed sides of a package and welding the paper 
together again by a special process, leaving the 
seal unbroken throughout. 

But this special process involves the use of 
heat. And the gum that the anarchist uses to 
make his envelope is of such a kind that, when 
heated, it turns red and remains so. He takes 
care that the gum shall lie all round the inside 
edges of the envelope so that it cannot possibly 
be opened and resealed without his knowledge. 

e average peaceable citizen finds it hard to 
realise the enormous difficulties of the revolu- 
tionist who is compelled to use the post. It would 
be easy enough, one thinks, to arrange an alias for 
the recipient, while the sender could simply slip 
his missive in one of the many pillar-boxes in the 
city during the busiest hours of the day. ; 

But a known revolutionist in a place like Russia 
is practically never out of sight of the police. 
And a detective follows him or any of his family or 
servants as they come out of the house. If the 
suspect posts a letter the detective immediately 
drops a plain scarlet card in the pillar-box. This 
catches bh 
that the contents of that box-are to be searched. 


Secret codes are practically useless. A 


e eye of the authorities and tells them, 
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systematic code has never been invented that an 
expert cannot unravel with comparative ease. 

aturally, the Dg police are not exactly 
popular with ana and revolutionaries—w iti 
the result that the latter make a regular hobby 
of causing their enemies as much trouble as their 
considerable ingenuity can devise, 

Thus a favourite trick, when a man knows that 
his letters are being opened, is to sally forth with 
a number of letters in his pocket, the police spy 
following. He one letter—in goes the 
scarlet slip. A little further on and another 
letter is ted ; likewise another scarlet slip. 
By the end of the morning some hundred or more 
pillar-boxes will have to be searched by the police. 

After much tedious work they will find, in each 
bundle of letters, one letter apparently written 
in code. It will take their experts hours to make 
quite sure that the “code” is a mere meaningless 
jumble of figures, jotted down by the revolutionary 
for the sole purpose of causing trouble. 

Another amiable little pastime is for one suspect 
to address a big F gael pes toanother. The case 
is stuffed full of sawdust and shavings which are 
thickly smeared with an evil-smelling, “ treacley 
substance. Concealed in this there may or may not 
be a sham letter. In any case, the police hare to 
unpack the crate to make sure. 

The cream of the joke (from the anarchist’s 
on of view) lies in the fact that the police may 

perfectly well aware that pal are being hoaxed. 
But they are compelled in each case to do their 
literally dirty work with complete thoroughness 
in case a genuine message should be there. 


wee Set 


Skimming only a foot or two above the calm 
water he would jump anything that came in his 
way. It was just when he had decided to stop the 
game and make for the home shed that the machine, 
with a mi sense of humour, dipped its head 
into the water and tripped itself up. The airman 
escaped the effects of the somersault that followed 
by jumping clear. 

One of the most curious little incidents in the 
history of the air was one that occurred to the 
late German aviator, Schultz, whose aeroplane 
purloined its owner's false teeth ! 

When trying the machine, after repairs, he found 
that the new tail was too heavy. Switching off 
his motor, he tried to Ted down, but the machine 

e aviator’s head was driven 

inst the padded surface 
en he was lifted out 
unconscious, his false teeth had to be left behind, 
firmly fixed in the leather. On _ recovering 
consciousness the airman refused to have them 


| 


with tremendous force 


Interest Mother. 
Mothers are allowed to bite the nails into shape, | make it cry for all it is worth ! 


| Pa Bad Luck for ‘Babies 


Mortsers and their babies are the same all the 
world over. Whether black, white, yellow or 
brown, the mother has certain superstitions, and 
carries out certain ceremonies in connection with 
the newly arrived and treasured darling. 

A very large number of people believe that May 
is an unlucky month in which to marry. In Corn- 
wall “ May chets, ill-luck begets,” that is, a May 
child is an unlucky one. 

Mother and nurso have to face many pitfalls of 
Fuperstitions before the baby is safely started upon 
its span of life. The most dreadful consequences 
will follow if the baby is not dressed correctly at the 
Leginning. ‘ 

Never put its little clothes on over its head for 
the first time. If you do, its chances of success in 
life will be hopeless, Whe youngster’s first clothes 
must be pulled on over its fect in order to avoid 
ill-omens. 

Everyone knows the superstition that baby must 
go upstairs before it goes down, in order that its 
eareer shall be one of continual and increasing 
success. If baby is born in the highest room, then 
the wise nurse steps up on a chair before taking the 
youngster downstairs to be admired. 

In many parts af England mothera will not cut 
their baby’s we until it is a year old. If 
they do, the child will grow up to be a thief! 


Brown called on a family in which there were several daughters. By mistake 


however, and go avoid all evil consequences. 


Another widespread belief in the north is that if | terrible task. Amo 


removed, declaring that they would bring his 
aeroplane luck. 

That some aeroplanes have a strong dash of 
waywardness in them is firmly believed by certain 
airmen. Last autumn a monoplane, driven by the 
French flyer Lafarge, was descending abreast of an 
army avion when it quite unaccountably swerved 
quickly towards the other aeroplanc. 

For a few seconds the two machines glided 
along, the wing of Lafarge’s machine overlapping 
by several feet that of the other. As Lafarge 
pulled it clear the wing-tip actually, it sccms, 
scraped the other’s varnish. 

en he reached the ground Lafarge, teara 
streaming down his face, stood denouncing it 
as a ‘“man-killer,” and ordered his mechanics to 
dismantle it for ever. 

Probably the most awful of all experiences in 
the air, with the possible exception of Vedrine’s 
fight with the eagles when crossing the Pyrenees, 
was that of the Swiss aviator whose biplane, 
when at a height of 2,000 feet, capsized sideways, 
and, as was attested by official observers, actually 
turned two complete somersaults, falling like a 
stone the while, before the aviator, who was luckily 
strapped tight into his seat, by a miracle managed 
to regain control of it. 


you want thom to grow up good men and women, 
A Shropshire mother will say, if the baby has been 
silent during the ceremony: “I don’t believe the 
parson drove the devil out of it, for he never 
cried!” In Ireland they make quite sure by 


pinching the “ little darlint,” and, bejabers, they 


the hope of the family is always a 


Naming 
the Mohammedans the 


the first cuttings from babies nails are buried under | various names about which there is any dispute are 


an ash-tree the child will sure to become a first- 
class singer ! 

When the young lord of the house begins to cut 
his teeth, then his fond parents look out for squalls ! 
In Rutlandshire, mothers watch the cutting very 
carefully, for should the upper teeth appear before 
the lower, it is considered to be very unlucky. 

In Scotland, should such a thing happen, it is 
quite certain that the baby will bea hashelod all its 
life or an old maid! It is an extraordinary thing 


that an exactly similar belief as the Scottish one is | resorted to. 


held among many of the black tribes of South 
Africa. Nor does the baby that cut its upper teeth 
first marry, for it is promptly sacrificed ! 

There are, haps, more superstitions held 
about christening the baby than about any other 
ceremony connected with it. Should two babies 
appear to be christened together, then the little 
boy baby has the precedent. This superstition is 
current in most places in England. Should the 
little lady be christened first, then her baby brother 
will grow up beardless and effeminate, while she 
will be forced to study patent moustache removers ! 

Babies should always cry at the font, that is, if 


| 


written on slips of paper and placed in the Koran, 
A slip is then drawn at random and the name 
drawn is the one given to the child. 

There is an excellent system in China. The 
Chinese baby is given a name when it is a month 
old. When it grows up and gets married his father 

ives him a new namo. How many little Majubas, 
ronations, and Ladysmiths would be glad if such 
a system held over here ? 

To keep a child from harm curious dodges are 
In Roumania mothers bind red 
ribbons round the ankles of their babes. In Ireland 
a strand of woman's hair is placed in the cradle, 
and this effectually keeps evildoers away. In 
Holland a mother takes care to have bread, steak, 
salt, and garlic placed in the cot of her new-born 
child. Welsh mothers place their faith in a knife 
or a pair of tongs as a charm against evil to their 
infants. 

In conclusion, a word of warning to the gentle- 
man who has his quiver full. If he is o wise man, 
then the wisest thing he can do is not to rock an 
empty cradle, If he does, he will rock a new baby 
into it! 


Ny 
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“No, Denis, I don’t think I should write to father 
yet; I think I should wait until your affairs aro more 
settled.” 

“Tl got things settled up as soon as I get back to 
town, Kitt mine, and Til be on the high road to 
fortune in less than no time,” replied Denis Stanhope, 
with a fine enthusiasm. ; 

Kitty Brendale gazed at her lover wistfully. She 
cared for him more than she had deemed it possible 
that she could care for a man, but she was not sure 
how her father would take the news of her engagement. 

Everybody liked handsome, happy-go-lucky Denis 
Stanhope. He.was just the sort of man to lead a 
forlorn hope, the man who would be worth two others 
in a fight, but as a barristcr he was not a brilliant 
success. 

He owned a small property in Ireland which brought 
him a tiny income, and he managed to rub along on 
this and the few fees that camo Eis way. 

He had fallen head-over-heels in love with pretty 
Kitty Brendale, and when Fate brought them together 
as fellow-guests at Lord Weldale’s house-party Denis 
seized the oppor- 
tunity to propose, 
and Kitty had 
agreed to marry 
him 


“You — must 
work hard when ¢ 
you reiurn_ to 
town, Denis,” she 
said anxiously. 

“T will that; 
Kitty. I'l be 
wearing my silk 
in a year or two's 
time. And thcre’s 
another _ thing, 
too; there’sa man ‘Y 
got chambers, 
next to mine 
who's making 
pots of money in the City. Ridsdale his name is, 
and he’s going to put me into the way of a fortune.” 

“What is Mr. Ridsdale ? ” 

“A stockbroker, dear.” 

“Oh, be careful, Denis! don't launch out rashly.” 

“T shall be all right, Kitty. Ridsdale only touches 
dead certs. But I wish youd let me tell people of 
our engagement.” 

“* Father ought to be told first. Denis, and I'd rather 
not tell him until your position is more assured. 
Please let me have my way over this.” 

“Of course I will—over that asd anything else, 
Kitty mine.” 

Lord Weldale’s house-party was a large one. and its 
members were enjoying themselves immenzely, for 
Weldale Castle was @ magnificently appointed estab- 
lishment and the grounds surrounding it were 
wonderful. 

With one or two exceptions Kitty liked all the 
guests, but one of the exceptions was Leslie Anson, a 
man who professed to be in love with her. 

Already he had offered her marriage on two occasions, 
despite the fact that Kitty was as off-hand with him as 
she could be politely. 

He was somewhat of a mystery ; no one knew the 
extent of his wealth or how he had obtaincd it, but he 
always seemed to have plenty of money. He was 
good-looking and had a fascinating way with him that 
attracted many members of the opposite sex, but Kitty 
was rather repelled than attracted by him. 

She was none too pleased, therefore, when he came 
towards her after Denis had left her’ She was seated 
in a secluded corner of one of the lawns, and except for 
Anson there was no one else in sight. he rose as sho 

6°, Miss Brendale,” he said. 
iow 


saw him coming. 

“Please don’t “TI 
wanted to have a Tgjnutes’ chat with you.” 

“We can talk as we go along!” exclaimed Kitty ; 
“TI want to watch the lawa tennis.” 

“Miss Brendale, why do you try to avoid me? 
You know I love you, that I would give anything to 
make you my wife.” 

* Please do not talk like that, Mr. Anson,” said 
Kitty nervously. ‘‘ You know that I—I do not care 
for you in that way.” 

“ You prefer someone else, isn’t that It ?"’ he asked 
rapidly. ‘Mr. Stanhope peeps” 

Kitty stared at him coldly. 

* Please allow me to pass, Mr. Anson,”’ she sald. 


Please allow me to pass, My. Anzon."’ 


—he called one of the daughters “Mrs.” She was frightfully indignant. 


other house- 
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“It is Stanhope, then!" he exclaimed. ‘“ M 
dear Miss Brendale, he hasn't a penny to bless himse 


with.” 
ed Kitty angrily, stamping her foot. 

Then she walked so etacan nedly ahead That Anson 
felt compelled to stand out of her way. He stood 
watching her as she walked rapidly away, a curious 
smile on his face. 

“Stanhope, eht” he muttered. ‘“ Why, Weldale’s 
butler carns more than he does,” é 

Kitty was half inclined to tell Denis of Leslie Anson’s 
proposals, but after thinking the matter over she 
decided not to, for Donis was so hot-tempered that 
he was as likely as not to pick a quarrel with Anson. 

When she rejoined her lover he was carrying a board 
to which a number of photograph films were pinned. 
She was the subject of most of the negatives, but there 
were a number of views besides. 

Denis had recently acquired a pocket camera. and 
he never let an opportunity of using it go by. He had 
photographed nearly every member vf the house-party, 
taken views galore, whilst the number of photos of 
Kitty that he had taken was legion. 

His fellow-guests called him the camera-fiend and 
affected great digs whenever he appeared, covering 
their faces with their handa. 

He procceded now to show Kitty each negative, 
apologising for the fifty = cent. which were bad, and 
explaining the reason for each failure as only an 
amateur photographer can. 

From some little way off Leslie Anson watched the 
couple, and there was no longer any doubt in his mind. 

“Hm! There's plenty more fish in the sea!” he 
muttered bitterly. *‘* But I'd like a chance of putting 
a je- in Stanhope’s wheel, all the same.” 

fow moments later he came to the conclusion 
that he had better commence to pay his suit to Miss 
Arundel and her half million of moncy. 

Several aye pee by, bnght sunny days which 
encouraged ouse-party to laze in the open, and 
an afternoon came when Denis Stanhope leapt up the 
terrace stops three at a time, and ran into the lofty 
entrance hall.’ : 

‘‘ Where is Lord Weldale ? "’ he demanded excitedly. 

“He's just gone off to the Home Farm, sir,” 
answered a footman. ‘And hero's a telegram 
come for you, sir.” 

Denis hurrjed outside, opening the telegram aa 
he went along. 

“ Great Scott!" he gasped, pausing in his stride as 
he read and re-read the telegraphic message. 

He turncd away and hurried to the garage. Lord 
Weldale had three cars, two of which were at the 
disposal of his guests. 

“William!” cried Denis, addressing one of the 
chauffeurs. “ How long wiil it take you to drive me 
to Stopborough ?” 

‘“ About an hour, sir.” 

“Car ready 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Right-o! Get going as quiek as youcan. I want to 
get there in time to meet the five o'clock train.” 

The chauffeur speedily got the car ready. for like 
all the servants he was fond of Denis, who, despite his 
shallow pocket, was ever liberal in his tips. 

The car moved slowly out into the drive and then 
went away at a spanking pace, whilst a boy took a 
message to Kitty which told her that Denis had been 
called away on business, but would be back early in 
the evening. 

Tea on the lawn was an established fair-weather 
custom at Weldale, and the guests began to partake 
of it while Denis was flying along on tho road to 
Stopborough. 

Suddenly Lord Weldale came on to the lawn, his 
face pale and worried, and signalled to one of the guests, 
by name Graham. 

e latter was a 
quiet little man 
who kept very 
much to himself, 
and seemed to 
revel in eternal 


siestas with a 
cigar for com- 
pany. 


None of the 
guests suspected 
that he was a jf 
detective, and 
that Lord Wel- 
dale was keeping 
him at the Castle 
because of mys- 


terious __ thefts 
that had taken The detective suddenly pounced 
place’ at sundry on @ tiny twig with two leaves 


attached to it, 
parties. 

“ Graham,” he said, as soon as he and the detective 
were alone, ‘I've been robbed. Sumeone’s got at my 
safe and taken a diamond tiara, a diamond necklace, 
and fifty pounds in gold.” 

“* When did you see the articles last?” 

“Only after lunch this afternoon. I went to get 
some money to give to the bailiff at the Home Farm.” 
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“Good! No time has been lost,” observed the 
detective. ‘* How did the thief get in?” 

“I don’t know. The window was bolted, the door 
ke locked, and the safe door was locked as 
well.’ 

“ Um ! ” 

Graham asked no further questions, and the two 
men hurried up to the strong room. The detective 
sine’ quickly round the room, examined the window 

astening and the two locks, 

“No rough handling,” he mused ; ‘‘ must have had 
a duplicate key.” 

“Has your lordship any euspicion?”” he asked. 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Um ! ” 

The detective began a more careful scrutiny of the 
room. Suddenly 
he pounced on a 
tiny twig with two 
leaves attached to 
it. It lay on the 
floor under the 
window. 

“When was this 
window _opencd 
last?” he asked. 

“Tt hasn’t been 
open for a week,” 
replied Lord Wel- 
dale after a tew 
moments’ thought. 

“T think it has. 
I think it has been 
opened this after- 
noon. See, your 
lordship, these are 
apple leaves; . . 
where the twig has been torn off the wood is white, 
showing that iv has not long been torn off.” 

He went to the window and looked out over the 
orchard. The trecs were in full leaf, and one of thein, 
an apple tree, brushed against the wall of the house. 

“Wasn't the catch fastoned 2?” he asked. 

“T thought it was. Ah!” 

The detective waited expectantly. 

“I forgot!” exclaimed Lord Weidale. ‘‘ Mr. 
Stanhope came in with me this morning when I put 
her ladyship'’s jewellery away. I remember him 
saying how stuffy the room was, and he opened tho 
window. He must have forgotten to fasten the catch 
when he shut it.” . 

“Mr. Stanhope,” repeated the detective thought- 
fully. Then in louder tones he asked: * Was there 
anyone else with you?” : 

‘Yes, there were several of us. I was showing 
them some heirlooms.” ; 

“Can you remember exactly who was with you, 

‘our lordship ?” 
ke: Let me Teer: There was Sir Percy Henderson, 
Mr. Talbot, Mr. Carmichael. Mr. Anson—er—Mr. 
Walters, and Mr. Creighton.” a. 

“Thank you!” murmured Graham, jotting the 
names down. ‘ Now, your lordship, do you remember 
if anyone except Mr. Stanhope looked out of the 
window ?” 

“TI don’t think so.” 

“Did he lean out?” 

“No; I remember distinctly that he pushed the 
window up and then turned to the safe. Before we 
went down he closed the window.” 

The detective stared thoughtfully out of the 
window for a few moments. Then he turned to Lord 
Weldale, saying : 

“Tf the thiel gat in by the window it would not be 
necessary for him to have a key of the door, for it has 
a spring catch and can be opencd by anyone insids 
the room.” 

“That is so.” ; . 

“ Supposing the thicf had obtained a duplicate kev 
of the safe and was waiting his chance to get one of the 
door. He observes that tho window catch is not 
fastened, and thercfore a door key is not necessary, 
provided he acts at once.” ; ' 

“But, man, you are insinuating that one of my 
guests who came into this room with me this morning 
is the thief.” 

“Tam not insinuating {t, your lordship, I am merely 
making deductions from the few facts at our disposal. 
Your tordship can sco for yourself that it would be 
quito easy for anyone to get on to the window ledge 
by means of that apple-tree.”” 

“Yes; that has occurred to me before. I have 
meant to give instructions for the branches to be 

” 


“Why, there's a little cross,” 
the detective suid, 


lo hs 

TPT Should like to examine the tree, your lordship. 
Shall we go down?” 

They returncd downstairs and went out into the 
orchard. At tho foot of the apple-tree the detective 

used. 

“See, your lordship, the gras3 has been trampled 
down.” 

“ Yes, I see that.” . 

The detective glanced round shrewdly, and studied 
the wall of the house. The etrongroom was io an 
annexe which jutted into the orchard. 

“A dozen men might climb unscen up to that 


oz 
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Stanhope?” asked the detective in a very natural 
manner. 

““ Yes—er——” Denis paused abruptly and stared 
from one to the other in sudden pte 

‘ = admit climbing the tree ?” asked the detective. 

ea.” 

A low moan broke from Kitty’s lips, and she fell 
to the floor ina swoon. With a cry of mingled fear and 
anger, Denis picked her up in his arms and carricd 
her into the housekeeper’s room, which was adjoining. 
Presently he ret , his face white with anger. 

“What does all this mean ? ?’ he demanded. 

“That there has been a burglary here and the thief 
entered the strongroom by means of the apple-tree,” 
answered Graham, scrutinising Stanhope’s face 
narrowly as he spoke. 

Denis did not move a muscle for a few moments. 

““Weldale,” he said, “ will you come with me to 
my room for a little while ?” 

“ Certainly, old man!” replied his lordship eagerly, 
anxious to disassociate himself from the detections 
icion. ‘‘ We'll come back presently, Graham.” 

he detective whispered somcthing in his ear. 
Nt dae Tl give instructions,” replied Lord 


window now,” Graham remarked. ‘They would be 
hidden by the heavy Polley 

He pulled himself up into the tree, and, crawling 
along a stout branch, swung himself on to the window- 
sill of the strongroom. i 

““You sce, your lordship, it is perfectly simple,” he 


eald. 

Lord Weldale nodded gloomily. How the burglary 
had been committed was now obvious ; what he wanted 
to know was who had committed it. 

Craham crawled back along the branch, nothin 
escaping his shrewd gaze. Suddenly a murmur o 
satisfaction broke from his lips. 

“Can you come up, your lordship?” he asked. 
* There is a short ladder close at hand.” 

Lord Weldale fetched the ladder, which enabled him 
to get up amongst the foliage. Here he found the 
detective scatcd astride of a branch, gazing at some- 
thing. 

* This is new wood, your lordship, and therefore 
tender,” he said. ‘In consequence it will bear the 
mark of any undue prezsure. Will you look at this 
point, your lord- 


ship?” 

Lord Weldale 
obeyed. 

“Why, there's a 
little cross !”” he said. 

“Exactly. If your 
lordship will look 
closer you will see 
that it stands out of 
a circle, as though 
embossed.” 

* Yes, I see that.” 

“And also that 
; the bark {s glistening 
{ | with sap.” 

i ; ‘“*Yes, but what 

j \ does it all point to?” 

{ wee “That the thief 

Fie tie : . Wears a signet ring 

‘ Denis,” she whispered, graspiny with a cross as the 

his hand, ‘give me your ring, gevice. Whilst 

quick.” climbing the ring 

turned, so that the 

signet was underneath, Inside his hand. So when 

ne grasped this bough the. pressure left this impression 
behind.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Lord Weldale. 

“Look among your gueste, your lordship, and when 
yeu find one with a signet-ring having a cross as a 
dcvice I think you will find the thief.” 

Though not betes loudly, the words penetrated 
to Kitty Brendale’s ears as she was taking a short cut 
through the orchard. They caused her to stand still 
ecddenly, and clutch at her bosom with her hands. 

“A signet-ring having @ cross as a device!” she 
wHiiepersd through her bloodless lips. 

** Do ycu know anyone with such a ring?” asked 
Craham. 

Kitty listened breathlessly for the reply ; 1t meant 
all the world to ber. 

No, I can't say I do.” answered Lord Weldale. 

A quivering sigh of relicf gushed from Kitty’s 
white lips. 

“Well, when we find him, your lordship, we shall 
find the thief, cr Iam very much mistaken.” 

“It might be Carmichacl, Stanhope, Creighton. or 
any of those who were in the room with me this 
morning!” exclaimed Weldale. ‘Great heavens! 
it is monstrous, {it is impossihle !” 

The two men began to descend the tree, and Kitty 
hurried away as swiftly as her trembling limbs would 
take her. 

The man with such a ring was the thief. Why, 
Denis had a ring like that ; it was a black stone with a 
cross let in it. 

Why had he gone to Stopborough so suddenly ? 
What was the business which had taken him to a 
pi ovincial town ? 

These thoughts flashed through Kitty's bead; but 
® moment later she despised herself, for they were 
actually akin to suspicion of her lover. 

What was stolen? Surely Lady Weldale would 


the detective thinks that someono in the house is the 
thief.” 


She was too engrossed with her own plight to observe 
Kitty’s condition. She did not see the pallid face, the 
bloodless lips, the eyes full of fear and anguish. 

Kitty nearly cried aloud in her terror. Denis a 
thief! Oh, the idea was Pocoerors | And yet his 
ring had a cross for {ts design. 

She told herself that her fears were only for what the 
detective and the other guests would make out of the 
coincidence. She knew Denis would never even 
dream of stealing, and yet—oh ! why was he away ? 

All this while Lady Weldale had been holding 
forth at length on the situation, but Kitty had not 
heard a wo Presently she murmured some excuse, 
and left her hostess to the care of her maid. 

She went downstairs with the idea of finding out 
which road a car from Stopborough would come along. 
There was o map in the library which she could consult. 

Whichever road he cqme along, she felt sure that he 
would come up the main drive through the park. 
So she went out and wandered into tho shelter of the 
mighty oaks which line the drive, listening eagerly 
for the noise of the motor. 
£. One long lonely hour she passed in vigil. An hour 
such as she never hoped to experience again, for all the 
bitter pain and suffering of a year was crowded into 
it. She could not quell the unworthy thoughts that 
would arise, each commencing “ Supposing he did 
do it?” try how she might, and each one made a 
separate wound in her already torn heart. 

Suddenly she swung round. A motor was coming 
up the Little Drive. Could Denis have come back 
that way? 

In an ecstasy of fear she hastened up to the Castle 
and made her way swiftly to the door which com- 
municated with the Little Drive. She was just in time 
to meet Denis in the small hall. 

He came to meet her, a bright smile on his face, 
but tat suddenly as he observed her expression. 

Denis,” she whispered, grasping his hand, “‘ give 
me ce ring, quick !” 

She had seen that he was wearing the ring with the 
ri on it, and her slim fingers began to tear feverishly 
at it. 

“Why, my dear—” he began, but she cut him 
short. 

“ For Heaven's sake, hurry, Denis!” she whispered. 

“ There ! ” 


Shehad twisted 
the ring off and 
thrust it into her 

ket under the 
em of her skirt. 
“Promise me 
if anyone asks 
you, toswear that 
you never had 
a ring like it. 
Promise, Denis, 
for my sake! 
You will under- 
stand later.” 

“All right, 
dear,” he said 
wonderingly; 
Killy fell to the floor ina swoon, ‘but what docs 
{t all mean?” 


As a result, all means of exit from the Castle were 
closed. Denis paused to visit the housekeeper’s room, to 
find Kitty sitting up. When he came out she was 
with him, and in company with Lord Weldale they 
went to his room. 

Everybody seemed to be on thorns, no one thought 
of dressing for dinner, but one by one they collected in 
the great hall, and stood discussing the situation in 
little groups. 

Suddenly the buzz of conversation ceased as if hy 
magic, for Lord Weldale, Denis, and Kitty were coming 
down the broad stairs. His lordship strode alicad, 
and going to Graham’s side, whispered something in 
his ear. 

“PU get someone to help,” said the detective. He 
glanced round and beckoncd to Leslie Anson. ‘‘ Would 
you mind ? ” he asked. 

Anson walked to his side and together they left the 
hall and entered the library, followed by Denis and 
Lord Weldale. 

“It is my duty to arrest you, Mr. Anson,” said 
Graham suddenly, ‘on the charge of stealing Lady 
Weldale’s jewellery.” 

Anson staggered through sheer astonishment. 
Quickly he recovered himself and began to storm at 
Graham for insulting him. 

“*Can you deny this?” the detective asked, holding 
a wet film carefully out of Anson’s reach but yet so 
that he could see it. It was a negative of himsclf 
standing in front of the open safe. 

Before such proof he broke down instantly. The 
jewellery and money was found in his bag, and that 
evening he left the Castle in a closed carriage in 
company with Graham and a sturdy footman. 

“T had taken a view of nen every part of the 
Castle,” Denis explained, “ wanted to get one 
of all along the front. So I climbed the apple-tree, 
meaning to work my way round the corncr of the 
annexe and so get my photo. But when I glanced 
through the window and saw Anson at the safe, I 
took another photo. 

“Then I hoppe down to sce Weldale, but he was 
down at the Home Farm. Tho chap gave mc a 
telegram from a man I know in London asking me to 
meet him at Stopborough, and—er—something clse so 
important that it drove everything else out of my hecd. 

“Of course I thought of Anson pretty soon, bui I 
knew he was fixed because of the photo I had taken. 

“It ouly shows you the value of circumstantial 
evidence,” he concluded. ‘Supposing I hadn't seen 
Anson and I'd only taken a photo of the front of the 
Castle, I should probably bo where Anson is now, 
thanks to the 
mark of the 
cross, and al- 
though a certain 

lucky young 
bay did her 
level best to 
save me.” 

* * 


“Got back, then, Stanhope?” 

Two of the guests were standing in the doorway ; 
one of them was Leslie Anson. A swift pang of fear 
vee to Kitty. How long had they been standing 
there ? 

Before Denis could reply, Lord Weldale and Graham 
entered the hall, for they had heard the noise of the 
motor. As they came alongside Denis, the detective 
appeared to stumble. Out shot Denis’s hands and 
seized hold of Graham to steady him. The detcctive's 
keen glance swept over the hands. 

“Thanks,” he said. 

“Have you lost a ring, Mr. Stanhope ?”” he asked 
8 moment later. 

Denis secmed tongue-tied. 

“If you have lost it, perhaps you had better give a 
description of it,” Graham remarked suavely. 


teliher! She (Kitty) was a special pet of her ladyship. “But I haven’t lost my ring!” exclaimed Denis, * 
She went to her room and sat lost in thought for some | in bewildefment. Lateron Denis 
while, then she rose and went in search of Lady Weldale. “That is quite correct,” observed Leslie Anson ; told Kitty what 
She met her hostess just outside the lattcr’s room and | “he has not lost it, but he has given it to Miss else had hap- 
vhserved how worried she looked. Brendale.” pened. The 
“Let me come in, please!” Kitty pleaded. “I | He uttered these words’ with a relish, for the chance telegram _ had 
do want to talk to you.” to put a spoke in Denis’s wheel had come at last. been from Rids- 


dale, and ran a8 
follows: ‘‘ Mect 
me Stop bor- 


h §-train 
“It is my duty to arrest you, Mr. hoe Fortune's 
Anson,” said Graham suddenly. made. — Rips 


DALE.” 

“I’m the living owner of two hundred thousand 
pounds, sweetheart !” he exclaimed, his eyes sparh!ing. 
** Now can I go and see your father ?” 

It was not until a considerable time had clapsed that 
Denis told his wife that hc had mortgaged everything 
he had up to the hilt in order to raise the capital ‘0 
go in with Ridsdale. 


** Oh, my dear, I’m too upset te talk! Such a dread- 
ful thing has happened! Thank goodness it {s us, 
ard not any of you who have suffered!” 

Lady Weldale collapsed into an easy-chair, whilst 
Kitty played the part of maid to her with scent and 
fan 


“He has given it to Miss Brendale!” he repeated 
exultantly. 

“An’ faith! why shouldn’t he?” flashed Denis 
— 

son fell back a pace or two, and the detective 
interposed. 

“We have been having a little argument about 
rings,’ he said smoothly, “ and we'd like to sce the one 
you ve Miss Brendale, unless you have any 
objection.” 

“TI have an objection, Mr. Graham!” Denis 
retorted. 

“Were you wearing that ring when you climbed 
the apple-tree in the orchard this afternoon, Mr. 


* What has becn stolen?’ Kitty asked suddenly, 
Mernuty that a direct question would elicit a direct 
royly. 

* You know there has been a burglary then, dear?” 

“Yes; but I don't know what you've lost.”’ 

‘My diamond tiara, my diamond necklace, and 
fifty sovereigns have becn stclen!” exclaimed Lady 
Weldale in dramatic tones. ‘ And, what is mere, 


-—Pcor Brown didn’t know what to say! Can yow tell me what he should have said? =_ 
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Ava. 13, 1912, 


WARS OVER WORDS. 


Americans Feel Insulted if you Call Them Yankees. 

By request of Mr. Churchill, the word ‘‘ English ” 
in the hymn used at the launching of battleships 
has been altered to “ British.’ The reason is 
that the use of the word “ English” has been 
construed as a slight by our friends north of the 
Border. 

P.W., it may be remarked, made this change a 
good many years ago, and none of this paper's 
contributors would dream of talking of the 
“ English @ navy or “ English ” army. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that our 
allies, the Japanese, strongly object to our calling 
them ‘‘ Japs.’ 

Froggy for a Frenchman. 

And while on the subject of national names or 
nicknames, please remember that the term 
“Yankee”? is @ most dangerous one to appl 
casually to any native of the United States. To 
call a Southerner a Yankee is to put upon him 
as deadly an insult as though you called a French 
ventleman a frog-eater, A Yankee is really a 
New Englander. 

By the bye, that old-fashioned nickname, 
“ Froggy,’ which was once indiscriminately applied 
t> all Frenchmen, has a curiousorigin. The ancient 
Kings of France actually had as an armorial device, 
“ three toads erect saltarit (or leaping).”* 

Ever since railways first came into being, the 
head man of a gang of platelayers has been called 
a “ganger.” Of late much opposition has arisen 
among the younger school of railway men to this 
word. They seem to think it carries some reproach 
—suggesting the idea of a gang in chains ! deveral 
companies have met the objection by calling 
their gangers “ foremen.”* 

“Shop man,” or “shop girl” have likewise 
gone out of fashion owing to the term being con- 
sidered beneath their bearer’s dignity. In_ this 
country we now speak of “assistants,” while in 
America they have gone a step further, and the 
girl behind the counter is a sales lady, and the man 
a clerk. Even the good old term, “ char- woman,” 
threatens to evolve into “ char-lady.” 

Governess or Servant ? 

The delicate question of whether a governess is a 
servant recently caused a furious storm in the 
United States. A certain Miss Mary Bcecrs, a 
governess, was asked to a dance at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and a rumour came to the 
commanding officer’s cars that she was a domestic 
servant. He sent for the officer who had invited 
her, and suggested that she had better not be asked 
again, 

Then the fat was in the fire. Miss Beers was 
the daughter of a well-known University lecturer. 
Her father wrote to Washington, and the Navy 
Department called for reports, and presently ordered 
a1 apology in writing to be offered to the lady. 

Place names are often the cause of serious upsets. 
We still have fresh in our memory the agitation by 
the 113 business firms in Houndsditch for a change 
of the name of that ancient thoroughfare, 


GOOD REASON. 

“Hark!’* observed the gomantic ‘young 
Wo nan spending her vacation on the farm. ‘‘ Just 
hear how thoso old trees in the orchard moan and 
groan in the storm, like the crying of a lost soul.” 

“Well,” rejoined her practical and unromantic 
companion, **I guess you'd moan and groan, too, 


if you were as full of green apples as those trees 
are, 


THEN HE SAID SOMETHING. 

A yovasa man who recently got married and took 
a house in the suburbs, determined to grow enough 
vegetables to keep the household going. He started 
to dig up the garden, and, after half an hour’s hard 
work, was astonished to find half a sovereign at 
his feet. Then he dug with renewed ardour. 
Several shillings and pennies rewarded his efforts. 

_ Bless me! If this ain’t a gold mine !”’ he said, 
digging away for all he was worth. ‘I wonder 
whst I'll find next ?” 

His arms ached, little beads of porepiretion 
trickled down his nose, and his back felt as though 
it was breaking. He could stick to it no longer. 
He straightened his back at last with a groan of 
pain, and at the same instant felt something cold 
eliding down his Iog. In 2 moment he had grasped 
the truth, ‘There was hole in his trousers pocket. 


For the five best things said I wiil give Stylo Pens. 
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ALL IN GOOD TIME. 

A man took his boots for repeite, but was not ina 
hurry to pay for them. ter a few weeks had 
elaps the shoemaker called to ask for the money. 

wife answered the door, and on being told 
by the shoemaker that he had called for the money 
for the boots, she shouted into the house, and told 
her good man what was required. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “He wants paying 
for repairing the boots! Tell him it’s not his turn. 
Why, the man that made them hasn’t got paid yet !”” 


a . - Pr ex “~~ 
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My Dog Dick 
. By M. GALLICK RANCY. 

(Dick, the writing dog, who can sign his name and 
draw, has astonished the world by his ability. In 
the following article M. Rancy, his master, chats about 
his pet. At present Dick is working in the provinces.) 

StraxcELy enough it was Dick himself who 

< first suggested to me 

the idea of a writing 
dog. I was seated 
writing in my bean 
one afternoon with 
Dick lying on the 
table before me, when 
he playfully seized 
the pen I was using 
and ran off with it, 
leaving behind him a 
trail of smudgy 
scribbles. Then I was 
suddenly struck with 
the notion of teach- 
ing him the proper 
use of the pen, and set to work to train the only 
writing dog in the world. That same afternoon 
Dick received his first writing lesson. Dick 
roved an apt pupil, and seemed to enjoy 

bis writing lessons immensely, Little by little I 
persevered with ‘my teaching until at last he was 
able to write and draw in the manner that has 
astonished the world. Dick soon picked up some 
other tricks as 
well, and when 
he appeared 
before some 
theatrical 
managers he 
was at once 
booked for an 
extensive tour. 

Dick made 
his first ap- 
pearancein 
Paxis, where he 
created quite a sensation, and has since visited 
and conquered New York, where he appeared at 
Hammerstein’s. From New York he proceeded 
on a tour through America and Canada, and has 
lately been appearing in London before visiting 
the provinces. 

Dick is a white French poodle and is just four 
years old. He writes with ordinary pen and ink in 
the approved fashion, but he is more clever in one 
way than the majority of human beings, for he 
can write equally well with either forepaw. 
The pen is fastened to bis paw by means of a 
rubber band, and once it is in position he knows 
exactly what to do with it. Two of his efforts 
reproduced with this article give a good idea of 
his extraordinary ability. 

He is not a mechanically-traincd dog, but an 
intelligent animal. The drawing is a good deal 
better than the average child could produce, and 
the signature is quite legible. 

Dick can also draw circles, triangles, and other 
geometrical figures. He can _ distinguish one 
colour from another, and is able to calculate to 
a certain extent. 

His intelligence is really amazing, and _ his 
performance is quite a new departure from the 
ordinary run of trained animals. The sight of 
Dick perched on a form scrawling contentedly 
with a pen at his casel is one not easily forgotten. 
Wherever he appears he causes great excitement, 
and huge crowds always assemble to give him a 
good send off 
when he _ is 
leaving a 


Dick at work at his easel, 


DRwwinG 


One of Dick's works of art, 


town. 
There is no 
doubt about it, 
Dick is a SS 
“ clever dog.” we SIGNATURE 
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MARKED MEN. 


Most Criminals Label Themselves witb T, 
Marks and Fall an Easy Prey to the Police.” 
Some months ago a man was tried at lebone 

for stealing a ae a When arrested he was 
wearing a pair of smo les) he had i 
moustache and a full head Oe fain but terug ie 
time he was detained he took off his goggles, 
removed his moustache, and also the hair from the 
front and sides of his head. He also contrived to 
compere change his facial expression. 

The result was that the police had great difficulty 
in getting him identified. Only one out of eighteen 
persons who saw him was able to swear to him. 

This is just one example of how the professional 
criminal is able to get the better of the law. There 
are scores of thieves and swell mobsmen abr :d 
who, if they were not clever enough to alter their 
sega at will, would be enjoying the hospitality 
of ono of his Majesty’s prison’ 

So frequent is this sort of thing that very often 
the descriptions of “‘wantcd” men, issued by the 
police, are actually misleading, and this is particu- 
larly so in the case of clever foreign criminals of the 
we of the infamous Peter the Painter. 

uch men will disguise themselves beyond all 
recognition, and that without resort to wigs, false 
eyebrows, or any of the old-fashioned aids to crim. 


False Teeth to Alter the Mouth. 

Che voice will be altered in pitch or tone, the 
colour of the hair changed by some bleaching agent. 
A new set of false teeth will completely alter the 
shape of the mouth. Some are even clever enough 
to make themselves appear smaller or larger than 
they geally are. That this is not impossible was 
proved when Stevenson’s Jekyll and Hyde was 
8 


ortunately, however, for the cause of justice, 
there is a large number of the criminal classes who 
seem unable to withstand the temptation of 
labelling themselves by means of tattoo marks. 

If you examined the inmates of one of our big 
convict prisons you would be amazed to find how 
many bear tattoo marks—marks which are almost 
impossible to get rid of. A mole or a wart is far 
less difficult to eradicate than a tattoo mark. 

When a man is convicted of a crime and sent to 

rison, his description is made out on an official 
orm. This begins with his name, age, and 
registered number. Then come dates and places of 
committal and of conviction. His sentence appears 
below, and then his description, such as the 
following : 

“Complexion, fair; hair, brown; cyes, bluc; 
height, 5 feet 6 inche .” 

Then follow the marks: 

“Scar on left temple. 
*M. B.’ on left arm.” 

Very often these latter form an infallible guide 
to identity in case of a re-arrest. 

A Snake on His Right Arm. 

Here are a few marks taken from a list of official 
descriptions of convicts : 

** Sword and star on right arm”; “ True lovers’ 
knot and heart on Ieft breast ”’ ; “ Crucifix, initials 
‘J. J.,’ left breast ”’ ; ‘* Fox's head inside left arm ”’ ; 
“Anchor, flower-pot, ring, and cross all on right 
arm.” 

Rings and bracclets, being the simplest forms of 
ornament, are very common. As may well be 
imagined, such a decoration as a braselct in blue 
ink around the wrist is almost impossible to conceal 
or remove. 

There is at present a man serving a long sentence 
in one of our largest convict cstablishments who 
owes his conviction entircly to the fact that he 
bears a tattoo mark in the shape of a coiled snake 
onhisrightarm. This man committed a murdercus 
assault on a woman in South London, but escaped 
before the police arrived. 

Another woman who was in the same house with 
the victim rushed in just as he was escaping and 
seized hold of him. He threw her off, but in doing 
so the sleeve of his shirt was torn, and she saw the 
tattoo mark. Nearly eighteen months later this 
woman saw two men fighting on a barge. One had 
his coat off and sleeves rolled up. She identified him 
by the strange tattoo mark, and he was arrested. 


Anchor and_ initials 


es 
Friexp: ‘“ Was your play much of a success ?” 
Author: ‘ Success! hy, the women wept so 
that most of them went home with their true 
complexions.” 


Wark posteurds “ Wrs.” (See page. 204.) 
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The Comedian’s Wife. 


- By the light of a candle she | 
‘sits, sewing orange patches into | 
a “property” tail-coat. It is | 
a x device, and none too; 
new ; but as she woke abe prays that it may call 
forth laughter. By laughter she lives. . 

In the heap of complex litter in the bed-sitting 
room, you would search in vain for anything , 
pawnable. Even the sleeping baby’s cot is a one- 
time soap-box. : 

Her husband’s engagements are few ; his money, 
when it comes, is meagre. He is one of the army 
of small fry that make the earlier turns in the | 
cheaper music-halls. , 

Soon he comes in. 
evening meal. He does not speak, a 
beats quickly as she asks : 

“ How did it go, Tom ?” 

“ Middlin’,” he grunts; and she breathes freely | 
again. The dreaded “ bird’ has spared them for | 
another night. The “ bird,” as you know, is the | 
theatrical term for the hisses of an audience. 


One Long Struggle. 


Tre ; 
COMEDIAN'S. WIFE 


She bustles to B gieys iy 
er hea 


She has before her a hard task—harder even than . 


making both ends meet. She must struggle to 
keep alive his fast-dying belief in himself. _ 

“TT b’lieve that new song of yours is going to 
catch on, Tom,” she lies bravely. 


You may run across the sea-side swatcher in 


every stage of your holiday, from the beginning 
to the end. Todeed, it is more than probable that 
you will find him waiting for you at the railway 
station. 

It is quite likely that you will have your name 
painted on your bags or boxes’; it is almost certain 
that you will have your name printed legibly on a 
label. That is quite enough for the swatcher. 

The moment he hears you tell the porter to take 
your goods to the cloakroom he finds out your 
name from your baggage. Suppose that your 
name is Brown. You pass your goods in and the 
attendant writes you a ticket. As you are about 
to pick this up, someone touches you on the shoulder, 
at the same time pronouncing your name. 


All Your Luggage Goes. 


You whee! round in surprise, and while the 
stranger engages you in a trifling conversation, 
generally claiming acquaintance with you on some 
obscure ground, the swatcher’s confederate picks 
up your ticket, nodding to the attendant, and sayin 
he will give it to you. The attendant, haraaed 
by the rush of holiday traffic, is not too precise 
over details, Then, when you turn to take up your 
ticket, the confederate hands you a clean slip 
(which, of course, he has previously obtained by 
depositing a dummy parcel), and you stuff it in 
your pocket without waiting to decipher the badly 
written pencil scrawl. : 

It is when you come to reclaim your baggage 
tat you find the whole lot has been sleared by 
“ your brother.” 

That is one way in which thousands of holiday- 
makers are annually victimised, as the complaints 
to the railway companies and Scotland Yard bear 
witness. The following is a more subtle variation 
of the same dodge. 

You have deposited the baggage and duly received 
the ticket. You are going, perhaps, to the booking- 
office, perhaps to the refreshment bar. A man 
without a hat, and with a pen stuck behind his 
ear, approaches you. 

“One moment, sir, sorry to trouble you, but 
my mate made a mistake in the number of your 


I want a really original nursery rhyme after the style of ‘Jack and Jill” 


lias workers 


f# OUR HUMAN SERIES. 


“Not it,” he replies bitterly. 
**Tune’s mo good and the words are 


worse. 

“Then, why did you take it up ?™ 
she asks, exasperated at his hope- 
lossness. 

“That’s just it,” he answers. “I 
took it up, *eos I couldn’t get anything 
else, that’s why. D’you think a man 
who could write a decent song would bring it to a 
measley little rotter like me and chance getting paid 
for it if I should happen to make it go? If you 
want a@ good song you've got to pay for it.” 

The ugty truth sinks into her consciousness. Tom 
will never make a hit until he gets a good song, 
and he will never have a good song because he 
will never have the capital to pay for it. In loyalty 
to him she stoutly maintains that he has never had 
his chanee. 


Pushed Into the Business. 


In herheart she knows now that he has no natural 
ability for his difficult profession. He was cheated 
into adopting it by flattering friends, who assured 
him so often that he had real talent that at last he 
had come to believe it. Too late he has learned 
the difference between pleasing a few friends at an 
informal ‘smoker’ and satisfying a critical 
audience who have paid for their seats. 

A half-lucky string of engagements and they 
had married, thinking his future was assured. He 
is untrained for any other trade. 

She reminds him of past successes. He becomes 
reminiscent, and a ow of his old self-confidence 

returns. While in this mood she shows him her 
| work. 
| Together they overhaul his “ patter.” 


ticket. If you will just hand it to me a moment I 
will eorreet it and save any waiting and confusion 
when you take the goods out.” 

The man is respectful; and be has just the 
anxious, worried look you would expect of a railway 
clerk at holiday time. Without hesitation you 
hand him your ticket. He then takes it to the 
nearest bench, or places it against the wall, and, in a 
moment, has apparently made the neccasary 
alteration. 

But in the moment in which his back was turned 
to you he has substituted for ae ticket one of 
his own that he has most probably had printed 
sufficiently like the original to deceive the ordinary 
passenger with complete success. This substitute 
is properly filled up with your name and the 
description of your goods—for the maa, or his 
confi te, was standing close to you when you 
deposited the goods. 

As You Listen to the Band. 


As soon as & favourable opportunity occurs he 
takes out your baggage and decamps before you 
return. 

His ‘“‘ make-up” as a clerk attracts no attention, 
as, in a big terminus, no one knows all the employés 
of all the departments. And for this reason the 
over-bold will sometimes actually don the uniform 
of the railway company. In either case your 
victimisation is pier certain unless you 
are familiar with 


How they 


When you are 
in an amiable you are disposed 
well of your fellow men. Also you have some 
money in your pocket. These two conditions 
make you ideal prey for the swatcher. 

You aro lounging on the promenade, probabl 
listening to the band. A man, made up to Took 
like a r but respectable musician, approaches 
you. In his hand he carries a circular ribi 
a benefit concert to be held on behalf of “‘ poor o 
So-and-so.”* The name used is sometimes a fairly 
well-known one, sometimes not. You look at the 
circular. It announces that one or two well- 
known music-hall stars will appear. Probably 
you think that you might as well combine pleasure 
with charity and take a ticket, ially as the 
price asked is not a high one, you hesitate 
it is more than probable that a confederate, who 
has been hovering in the neighbourhood, will 
approach, and, in a fairly loud voice, demand to 
know why Blank wants a benefit. He knew 
Blank. One of the best tenors of his day, and 


so On. 

The first man then unfolds a tale of domestio 
bereavement, whereupon the heart of the second 
man melts, and he at once takes tickets. You are 
not going to appear so heartless, so you follow suit, 
together with any others who have joined the 
group. 


Goce: 
on your holiday you are gencrall 
to think 
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loathe the eternal, witless gibe of mother-in-law 
and lodger 

But what can they do? They stare stupidly 
at the grimy sheets of paper upon which the pitiable 
stuff is written, vaguely. ting that one or 
other of them will be seized with an idea. One great 
joke escapes them—the great, grim joke of their 
poor harassed brains trying to evolve humour 
when they are steeped in tragedy. 

The Light Side of Her Life. 

A few weeks hence he has another engagement. 
That is good, of course ; but it has one great draw- 
back. He will have to journey to a distant town. 
She is not thinking so much of the railway fare 
and the cost of his lodgings that will have to come 
out of the few pounds he will receive. But lier 
experience has taught her much, and she knows the 
subtle danger that threatens their home when he is 
away from her. While they are together she can 
help him keep the demon under. But when hic is 
surrounded with careless friends—more than once 
already his manhood has paid the penalty of beiny 
unable to say ‘“ No!” 

Her life is not all shadow. There are brilliant 
flashes on the dark background. There «re 
unexpected engagements. There are times when 
they are almost solvent. 

Occasionally, too, he will meet with unexpected 
applause from an unaccountably good-tempered 
audience. The manager will nod approvingly at 
the end of his turn, and he will bring home in 
triumph the story of that nod. They will pass 
a splendid night, sleeplessly speculating on the 
nod's significance. 

They will dream of the Might-Be, 

These are the flashes. 

(Next week: ‘* The Wife of the Detective.”) 
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When you present yourself at the hall on the 
everest day you, of course, find the place shut 
up, and learn that the officials have no knowledge of 
the affair. 

Those readers, both at the sea-side and elsewhere, 
who let apartments should beware of the up-to-date 
swindler, who is far too clever to spin the well- 
worn tales of temporary embarrassment and then 
decamp with the Fecisic iee and an unpaid bill. 


‘¢Letting In’’ the Landiady. 


This man might well be called the “ marriage 
swatcher.” He enters a ae house 
as close as possible to a church. He has plenty of 
baggage, generally labelled with some such name as 
Captain Grabthecash, and immediately contrives 
to develop an atmosphere of mystery about himse!f. 
Soon he summons the y, appears somewhat 
flustered, and then, in a burst of confidence, 

lains that he is making a runaway match. 

he landlady is interested, and both grow more 
confidential. en, with many apologies, he offers 
the landlady a sum of twenty po if she will 
agree to say that his sweetheart has resided in her 
house for a certain time in order that he may get 
married with less delay. 

The deceit is more or less innocent, the romanco 
is enticing, and nine out of ten landladies agrec— 
perhaps after having made inquiries at the church, 
where the swatcher, shirking no detail, has 
duly deceived the parson into publishing the 
banns. . ; 

Then the “captain, after much display ot 
references and after receiving letters and telegrams 
purporting to come from persons of high degree, 
and “carelessly” left lying about open, requests 
the landlady to cash a cheque for, say, fifty pounds, 
out of which she is to deduct her own twenty. 

This she either does herself or persuades a trades- 
man to do for her, whereupon the “ captain > at 
once departs, and is never heard of again. 


Lrrrie Wut: “ Pa, what is a forget-me-not ?” 
Pa: “It is a knot in the string a woman tic3 
around her husband's finger, my son.” 


ISOBEL’S HOME COOKERY AND COMFORTS. 


In order to make this little monthly paper more 
widely known, the Publisher will be p to send 
free a few specimen copies to any reader who will 
distribute them among her friends. They will be 
sent post free. If you would like a few send your 
name and address on a p.c. to the Publisher, ‘Home 
Cookery,” 17, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

“ Home Cookery,” is published on the first of the 
month, and contains numerous recipes and hinta 
on household matters generally, and costs ond 


penny. 
oo 
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Shoals of Jelly-fish 
have Worried Bathers, 
and Scarborough was 
once Terrorised by two enormous Cuttlefish. 


A cuRIOUS reason ae ie polite ig Seg at 

:von to give up their daily bathe for a few 
ca Phen She varahip left there for the 
pianceuvres recently bathers discovered that their 
morning dip left them covered with a sticky, 
dark-coloured oil that proved very difficult to 
remove from the skin. 

‘This unpleasant reminder of the fact that many 
modern warships use oil as fuel led to the prohi- 
bition of bathing for a few days, while the authori- 
ties endeavo to get rid of the oil by use of lime 
and soda and by burning the seaweed. 

‘Though this is probably the first time holiday- 
makers have found themselves taking an oil- 
bath, the bathers at other watering-places have 
had their little worries at times. 

Five or six Pig ago, for instance, a small 
French sailing ship, out of Bordeaux with a cargo 
of claret for London, was carried off her course 
and ran ashore off the Dorset coast. The cases 
came floating towards the shore by thousands, 


Hundreds of Feet were Cut. 


In the surf the cases broke and the bottles 
smashed. The sweep of the tides carried the glass 
for severa] miles up and down the coast till the 
scashore was lined with millions of glass 
splinters. 

Hundreds of bathers reported bleeding fect, and 
attempts were made to remove the cause of the 
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trouble, but in vain, as each tide brought a fresh 
layer of broken glass, It was some weeks 
peicre holiday-makers could bathe again with 
safety. 

In the early nineties the Yorkshire coast had 
a fearful visitation in the form of two huge cuttle- 
fish. Two Scarborough bathers, both Londoners, 
were dragged under by the terrible tentacles, 
screaming loudly. The affair remained a local 
mystery for some days, as did the strange dis- 
appearance of @ young Bridlington girl when 
bathing. 

An attack was made in a couple of boats, fur- 
nished with rifles and axes. One boat was upset 
by the pull of the great cuttle-fish on the oars, 
and one man was a down before the terrible 
visitors were killed and towed ashore. 

Some of the small seaside villages on the Car- 
marthenshire coast had an amusing experience 
some years ago. Visitors coming ashore after their 
early morning dip discovered to their amazement 
that they had changed colour. Some were a 
faint but distinct pink, others had patches of 
other tints, while one swimmer found himself 
adorned with a delicate but beautiful blue, 


Stung by Jeily.Fish. 


(he matter remained a mystery till some days 
later, when it was learnt that a Liverpool sailing 
ship. laden with dyes, had come ashore at the top 
of the tide, but had got off again before daylight 
by sacrificing part of her cargo. 

Eighteen summers ago the whole Cornish coast 
suffered from a plague of jelly-fish. They ap- 

red in hundreds of thousands, Newquay suffer- 
be particularly heavily. Thousands of Cornish 
bathers were stung, and for the few days that 
the visitation lasted bathing was practically 


steppes 

ut the most startling sight ever scen among 
bathers was surely that which occurred at Arcachon, 
a watering-place in the south of France, just six 
years ago. When bathing was at its height one 
morning hundreds of bathers began screaming, 
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yelling, laughing hysterically, and jumping out 
of the water. Several women fainted and were 
nearly drowned. 

The explanation was simple. A great army 
of electric fish were sweeping past the port, and 
some of them had found their way into the bay. 
The merest touch of these fish against a bare leg 
or foot gives a powerful electric shock. Electric 
fish have never been found go far north before, 
and this form of excitement English bathers will 
probably never know, 


“Wat are the wild waves saying 2?” murmured 
the woman as she stood on the pier viewing the 
mighty main. 

“Nothing, Maria,” replied the man _hoarsely, 
“ They are like some people we know ; they make 
a great deal of noise, but don’t say anything.”’ 


BENEVOLENT OLD GENTLEMAN (addressing 
angler): ‘‘ Don’t you think fishing a cruel sport ? ”’ 
‘isherman : ‘‘ I should just think it is. I’ve been 
sitting here for five or six hours and I have not got 
a single bite, but I have got three wasp stings and 
been stung by nettles, and the sun’s took the skin 
off the back of my neck.” 


THEN HE WAS SACKED. 

“TI can’t keep tho visitors from coming up,” 
said the office boy dejectedly to the editor. 
““When I say you're out, they don’t believe me. 
They say they must see you.” 

‘* Well,” said the editor, “just tell them that’s 
what they all say. I don’t care if you ‘cheek’ 
them, but I must have quietness.” 

That afternoon a lady called at the office. She 
wanted to see the editor, but the boy told her it 
was impossible. 

‘But I must see him!” sho protested ; “I'm 
his wife.” 

“That’s what they all say,” replied the boy 
and now a new boy is wanted thera ! 


ROOF GARDENS ARE NOT DELIGHTFUL. 


“ d ith d fortunate,” says a daily paper, “but people with roofs, especially flat roofs, are just as well off. They can have a 
taal costa dea” Oar cotiowsla hes tried the moot garden, and he finds that there are several drawbacks which mar its pleasurc. 


OF course you have to be 
lashed to the chimney - pot 
whett you water your garden 4 


Ls 


r 
j 


hard work. 


gettin r 
garda chee 


geass, IF the 
. AS stroke From 


the next- 
tua door chimney 


“Cats May use 
your rooF garden 
as a playground. 


You can train 
your beans to 
telephone wires. 


‘accidents 
will naturally 


-or “ Mary had a little lamb.’ Not parodies. Original, please. Light lines only. 


But be careful 
rooF summer -house 
windy weather .. 


‘Only Smiths 
need 
Apply 


A Tale of Love ard a Lost 
Fortune. 


“Dick! Dick! Why doyou look at me like that ? 
It won't make any difference, will it? Id hate the 
money if it did. I wouldn't touch a penny of it. Pd 
sooner be poor. Dick, and have you to love me than be 
rich—and——” 

Dick Hastings was looking at her dazedly across the 
table in the tea-shop. Faney this little girl—the girl 
he was engaged to—the girl who was receiving asalary 
of twenty-two shillings a week in Downley’s millinery 
department—being entitled to a share in a fortune— 
to fifty thousand pounds! And he was only a clerk, 
ata pity smal} salary, in the pi 

- you know, May,” he asked, “what fifty 
thousand pounds might mean to you? Do you know 
it might mean a fine house, servants, a carriage, jewels 
—cvery blessed thing that——”_~ 

* But you wouldn't wish for a big house, and a 
carriage, and jewels, and things, would you, Dick?” 


she asked. er eyes flashed thro the tears that 
had risen to them. ‘‘ You mean, Dick,” she cried, 
“that with all those things I ht marry someone 
else? Dick, I shall hate you—I really hate you 


if you talk like that.” 

She was very angry with him till his eyes met hers 
in a glance that assured her that he could never reall: 
contemplate her marrying anyone else but himself, 
and she forgave him. 

** But it’s really so wonderful, May,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I can't believe it. ‘Tell it to me once more.” 

She handed him the crumpled cutting from the 
newspaper, and he read as follows: 

“To persons of the name of Smith—Miss Mary, 
Jane, or Ana Smith. Ladies of the above names, 
daughters of Thomas Smith, who died some time 
between 1875-1885, are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Thompson Segbee. The right lady may 
hear of something greatly to her advantage. Write 
in the first instance for appointment.—Address——”” 

* Of course you see, Dick, it was only a chance,” 
said May, “but then it was only the risk of a 
penny stage stamp, and ‘nothing risk nothing 
win”! I wrote and there came a letter asking me 
to call. Mr. bee is such an odd little man. His 
face is all wrinkles, and he has long white hair that 
seems to make his wrinkles stand all out as if the dirt 
of his oftice had got into them. And he asked me 
such a lot of questions, and wrote all I said down 
with a squcaky quill pen. He didn't seem to believe 
anything I told him at first, and 1 really began to get 
quite angry. He seemed to think I was trying to 
deceive him to get the money.” 

In the end, however, Mr. Segbee’s manner had 
changed. He declared there could be no doubt but 
that Miss Mary Smith was the right lady—only, of 
course, her statements must. be verified before he 
could put her in possession of the fortune. That was 
n mcre matter of form, however—the law could take 
nothing on trust. 

Fifty thousand pounds! Her brain swam as Mr. 
Segbee informed her that that was the amount she 
might e t—the money being t of a million 
pounds left under the will of an uncle who had died in 
the United States—an Uncle Enoch of whom she 
had never heard. 

** Mr. Segbee shook hands with me,” said Miss Smith, 
“and spoke almost Jike a father. He got quite solemn 
in the end, and warned me not to let the money turn 
my head. Then he cautioned me not to breathe a 
word of the fortune to anyone till all was settled. He 
said the other Smiths, if they got to hear of it, might 
get jealous, and put all manner of obstacles in the 
way. He seems to have a bad opinion of Smiths. 
Of course, he didn’t know of you and that I have to tell 
you everything. I’ve kept it to myself for nearly four 
dass, and I really couldn't go on any longer, Dick.” 

Mr. Segbee had informed ber it might take three 
months to cstaolish her claim. _ 

* * * * * * 


It was a half-holiday with Mr. Richard Hastings 
the next day, and some indefinable influence caused 
him to turn his steps in the direction of the office 
of the mysterious fortune-bringer. Mr. Segbee's 
offices were, he discovered, in a big building at the 
entrance of which appeared a number of names, 
amongst which fig that of “Mr. Thompson 
a ” in the glory of new paint. 

Mounting the stairs to the dim-lit passage on the 
fourth floor, he descried, amongst the doors opening on 
either side, the inscriptions, ** Mr. Thompson Segbce,”’ 
and “Mr. Segbee—Clerks’ Office.” He felt himself 
consumed with a fierce desire to see the man who had 
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so suddenly deacended, as it were, from the skies to 
lay this g treasure at May's pretty little feet. 
W. to the door with Mr. bee’s name on it, 


he ta htly, and, opening it, looked in. His 
vis OT ihe cas ad chateutio by a tll welean 
behind which he found himself standing. Mr. Segbee 
teat on Mtne Smith,” he he 
“So, Miss ” he was saying, ‘‘ when you come 
into possession of the fifty Soousend peaulle I bape 
the money won't have the effect upon you that I have 
Serre Suaniees Cuisew eviity, oxtily closing 1 
Hast: w swiftly, so! 
door behind "He Koeed seuon 4 wall of As 
outside, t rspiration 
ay ag WYRsd was ike teeening of the spec 
Miss Smith be had encountered there—the woman 
to whom Mr. Seghee had evidently held out the hope 
of the fortune had agrees May? What 
could be the meaning but that Mr. Segbee was a 
swindler and the fortune a fraud? Something that 
was elmost a groan broke from his lips. Poor May! 


Poor little girl! A 

Dick Hastings that e informed Miss Smith of 
what he had discovered. She listened to him in silence. 
Then, to his surprise, she eu burst into tears and, 
leaning her head upon his sho , sobbed till Dick 
was nearly distracted. 


“It isn't—isn’t the fortune, Dick,” she sobbed, 
“ but it’s too bad—it’s too bad.” 

“You mean,” cried Dick, with a sudden flash of 
comprehension, “that that fellow Segbee has had 
money from you—that he’s robbed you ?” 

He extorted the truth from her at last. Mr: Segbee 
had informed her that the steps he would have to take 
to verify her statements might cost something like 
twenty pounds, and Miss Smith had pawned her little 
jewellery, and had borrowed twelve pounds of a girl 
friend. And now—and now ! 

“Dick!” she cried. “It’s awful. I don’t know 
how I shall ever make those twelve pounds up. I shall 
have to knock off the chocolate or something. How 
meny years will it take to make up twelve pounds 
at pace a week, Dick? No, I will not listen to 
you talking about insisting on helping me! Insisting, 
indeed! We'ro not even marricd.” : 

A few days later the keen eyes of Miss Mary Smith 
seemed to detect a strange change in Dick. 

He appeared abstracted and full of care. He 
declared he had some important and urgent businees 
that prevented him mecting her now and then at 
the little tea-shop—their favourite trysting-place where 
they had spent so many happy hours. And one 
evening, when he had wired to her making an excuse 
for not meeting her, Miss Smith felt sure it was Dick 
she had secn in a taxi-cab with a short lady iv grey. 
She waited for him to mention the lady in grey the 
next time they met, but Dick had never alluded to her. 

And she had never—never—had any secret from 
Dick since they had been engaged! She remembered 
all that when she received the following telegram 
some evenings later : 

“Most sorry unable to meet you to-night; 


important ment Hotel Magnificent; will 
write and explain.—Dicx.” , 
The telegram from her trembling fingers as she 


read those words, and her eyes filled with tears. Dick 
had promised to meet her that evening, and he had 
been so strange since the tragedy of the fortune. And 
what could he want at the Hotel Magnificent—that huge, 
palatial adornment of the West End? Perhaps it was 
that question beating in her brain that led her uncon- 
sciously to bend her steps that evening towards the 
quarter in which the Hotel Magnificent lay She was 
just passing the great entrance, with a sigh upon her 
lips as she reflected that Dick was there somewhere 
and she was not beside him, when a taxi-cab dashed 
up and a fare alighted. 

The woman in grey! 

Miss Smith knew her at once—the woman she had 
seen with Dick in the taxi-cab! The hateful woman 
sprang out of the cab with strange agility, and 
appeared to be in a great hurry. Miss Smith actually 
heard her ask the gorgeous attendant at the hotel 
entrance if Mr. Hastings were there, and saw her rush 
off in the direction pointed out by his gloved finger. 

May followed instinctively. She would at least see 
what was happening. She brushed past the atten- 
dant and went down the hall until she came to a 
little band of women standing by an open door—a 
band of women fos whom there seemed not to be room 
within—and the hateful woman in grey was seeking 
to battle a way through them. They opened before 
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her, and she was swallowed up inthe crowd. Fearfuli, 
Miss Smith crept closer and closer. . 

She came to a sudden standstill. From inside tha 
room there had come a terrible outbreak of shrick; 
and yells. When the noise had subsided somewhat, 
Miss Smith heard a man’s voice—Dick’s voice! Dick’, 
voice! Hardly had she recogni it before it wa; 
swallowed up in a fresh out of those terribls 
sounds. Then she distinctly heard a woman speakin: 
in shrill tones. 

“It’s all very well,” shrieked the voice, “ for vou, 
Mr. Hasti to say top cool, But we're cruelly 
abused and unprotected females. What's the gow! 
of talkin’ ? When I sees a villin’ I knows him and here 3 
a villin’ and I says, ‘ Tear him to pieces.’ ” 

Immense applause greeted the expression of thi: 
sanguinary sentiment. Out of the babel of sound; 
that followed Miss Smith was unable to disentancl: 
anything intelligent. Who was that woman denoun- 
ing as a villain? Dick seemed to be the only man 
there. Once more the terrible storm of hisses, hooi-, 
and yells broke out. She pressed her hand upon her 
heart to still its wild throbs; the air in the passac- 
seemed suddenly to become choking ; a strange mi 
floated before her eyes, 

“There! There! Lie still! Don’t bother. 
You’ll be all right in a moment or two.” She fount 
herself lying on a sofa in a room, and someonc w:- 
bending over her. As Miss Smith recognised who i: 
was she suddenly strove to sit upright. The per-ou 
beside her was the hated woman in grey ! 4 

“‘ There—thore,” said the woman in grey. “ Don't 
worry. If that scoundrel——” 

“Scoundrel!” The woman in grey could have 
spoken no other word that would have had such « 
reviving effect upon Miss Smith. She recalled th- 
hoots and yells around Dick. Yes, she remembere«l 
it all now. She sat up, stiffly thrusting aside tho 
restraining hand of the hateful woman in grey. 

“* Scoundrel !”’ she cried. ‘‘ He is not a scoundrel——"' 

“Whoever are you talking about?” asked the 
woman in grey. 

“ Dick,” answered Miss Smith, and then hastily 
correcting herself, ‘‘ Mr. Hastings, of course.” 

The woman in grey broke into a laugh. 

“Dick! Mr. Hastings!” she cried. ‘I thought 

meant Segbee. So you're the lady Mr. Hastings 
is engaged to ?” 

Sho was gone before Miss Smith could stop her. A 
moment or two latcr Miss Smith's ears caught the 
tread of the fect she knew so well, and Mr. Richard 
Hastings rushed into the room. 

“Great Scott!” he exelaimed. “Fancy vou 
being in that crowd? What? You want to know 
what it was all about 2? You had only just arrived, and 
didn’t hear anything? May, it’s been one of the 
grandcst successes—magnificent ! That mecting wax 
the Segbee Investigation Committee. You sce. 
when I suspected Segbee was a swindler I got Miss 
Hamer—that stumpy woman in grey, you know—- 
the celebrated lady detective, to find out all th- 
Smiths after the fortune. There were close on four 
hundred of them—four hundred! All those women 
you saw were Smiths—every one of them. They ro 
a grand family, the Smiths!” 

‘e waved his hand in a gesture of admiration for the 
Smiths. . fs 
“TI explained to them my suspicions of Segbec. 
he went on, “that the fortune was all humbug: 
and we formed the Segbce Investigation Com- 
mittee, each Smith paying a guinea to have Segbe- 
investigated. He turned out to be one of the 
biggest scoundrels the United States ever produced, 
but it was only to-day we got evidence sufficicn’ 

Petey § 


to snap the on his wrists. Then | 
summoned the committee by tlegraph. We've 
had a splendid meeting—splendid—only some of thr 


more excitable Smiths wanted to raid the poli 
station where Segbee is and tear him to pieces. Is~ 
had to scream till I’m as hoarse as a crow.” 

His voice was certainly very low and husky, an| 
trembled a little, too, as he bent over her. = 

“T didn’t mention the business to you, May,” li 
said, “ because I didn't want to remind you of the lo-' 
fortune till I might have something—something how - 
ever small—to put in its place. e Segbee Invest: 
Lae Committee has turned out trumps. We hav: 

ne Segbee remarkably cheaply—for much less than 
we expected, and after all expenses paid and 4 han‘: 
some reward for yours truly, there were still thr 
hundred pounds in hand. en I told them tha: 
what do you think happened, May ?” 

May shook her head. 

“ A Miss Smith jumped up ona chair,” he proceed: |, 
“and said she felt sure there wasn’t a soul so base «' 
not to vote that those three hundred pounds should ¢ + 
to the bold knight who had come to their resct- 
It was carried unanimously.” 

He laughed and bent lower still. His face was ve". 
close to hers now. 

“Three hundred pounds! It’s not fifty thousat | 
pounds. Fifty thousand fiddlesticks !” he exclaim. 

‘ We're going to get married now as quickly as possibl:. 
se We'll be as happy as if we had hd nillions. 

d, judging by the tok in her eyes as they met hs, 

Miss Mary Smith was equally as confident as he wa3. 


—For the five best nursery rhynves I will give Briar Pipes. Mark posteards *‘Nurse.”’ (See page 204.) 
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to Give the 
How ‘Glad-eye' 


Some Seaside Courting Hints. 
By One of the K-NUTS. 

Tur expression “ Glad-eye” is a comparatively 
rew one, but the art that it so neatly describes has 
teen known to mankind for nineteen hundred and 
twelve years. 
There is no record 
of “‘glad-eyeing ”’ 
in the Stone Age, 
but there is very 
little doubt that 
it existed then in 
very much the 
same form that 
it exists to-day. 

There are many 
Zways of givi 
the “ pladaye 
—right ways and 
wrong ways—and 
the k-nut who 
yearns to become 
@ successful sea- 
sider must study 
the right ways 
very carefully if 
he wishes to dis- 


The Glad-eye Direct. 
The man looks and smiles, and the 
niacd locks and smiles, and the tiick 
is accomplished, 


tinguish himself, Dress, for instance, is a very 


important item, 
as so much 
depends on & 
favourable im- 
pression being 
formed from & 
casual glance. 
But dress is only 
half the battle, 
for different 
maidens ad- 
cow ae 
met. » an =} 
the k-nut who - 
does not know 
every method 
will find “ glad- 
eyeing’? a dis- 
appointing 
pastime. 

First of all 
there is the 
“‘glad-eye” pure and simple. In this instance 
a k-nut meet- 
ing the maiden 
of his choice 
on the prom- 
enade looks 
straight into 
her eyes and 
smiles soulfully. 
After he 
gone two or 
three yards he 
turns his head, 
and if the 
- maiden is look- 
ing back all is 
well. If the 
maiden walks 
straight on 
without one 
backward 
‘ glance, the 
“‘glad-eye” has failed, Then thereis the “ glad-eyo” 
indirect—a 
n:cthod that is 
far more effective 
v.ith the majority 
of girls than any 
ciher. In this 
case the k-nut 
who sees a 
maiden looking 
in his direction 
tilts his chin and 
turrs his head 
emartly away in 
& very marked 
manner, a6 
though disdain- 
ing all advances, 
No gir] can bear 
euch treatment, 
@nd the k-nut 


The Glad-eye Indirect. 
The maiden looks, but the man pre- 
tends to be indifferent. The maiden 
looks again and again and wins 
the game. 


Raising the hat is out of the question 
unil the glad-cye has been given, 
ccevepted, and returicd. 


Whisiling denotes the rank out- 

sider. No well-bred k-nut would 

dream of whistling nowadays. Buch 
an act would mean a direct snub. 
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acting in such a manner is sure of receiving a second, 
third, and fourth glance, which he can meet with a 
winning smile. Afterwards all will be plain sailing. 
The girl will be delighted at having made an 
impression on an obvious woman-hater, and the 
game is over. 

Raising the hat to a stranger is bad form unless 
the lady has given encouragement. In no case 
must the hat be raised until the ‘ glad-eye” has 
been given and accepted, and any k-nut violating 
this unwritten 
law steinpa him- 
self as a hopeless 
outsider. 

Whistling to 
maidens has also 

one out of 
ashion with the 
coming of the 
“glad-eye.” No 
well-bred k-nut 
whistles nowa- 
days; if he were 
to do so, his 
overtures would 
be treated with 
contempt. Wav- 
ing and beckon- 
ing are alike 
prohibited, and 
no k-nut may 
speak until his 
“glad-eye’’ has been returned. Winking is also 
prohibited by the unwritten laws that govern 
glad-eyeing, but raising the eyebrows or drooping 
the eyes has the same effect. 

The perfect k-nut may be a perfect gentleman so 
long as he only blossoms forth at the seaside, where 
convention does not rule, and is careful not to 
intrude in any way unless he is assured that his 
company is desired, 


Winking is 

eritten laws 

but raising the eyebrows and smil- 

tng or drooping the eyes has the 
same effect. 


i by the un 
that govern glad-cyeing, 


MADE A MISTAKE, 

Tse minister cleared his throat as the small child 
was brought forward to be baptised. “ Beloved 
hearers,” he said, “no one can foretell the future 
of this tiny mortal. He may rise to the highest 
point of fame, He may become a great scientist, 
a great astfenomer, or even becomo the Prime 
Minister of England.” 

There was a loud snigger from one of his hearers 
at this juncture. ‘‘ Ah, friend,” said the minister 
“you do wrong to scoff. Again I say this chil 
may become the Prime Minster of England. Now 
what is to be the name of this child ?” 

“Mary Ann,” answered the mother meekly, 


NEVER A CHANCE NOW. 

“Dickie, I’m awfully sorry you use tobacco! 
I don't like it, and mamma simply loathes it. Will 
you stop when we, are married ?” 

“Tsn’t that asking a lot, dearie ?’ asked Dick. 

“IT wouldn’t care for myself,” answered the girl, 
“but you know it makes mamma very ill.” 

“Well, then,” he promised cheerfully, ‘ I'll tell 
you what I'll do. Tm never smoke when your 
mamma is with us.” 

She threw her arms around him. ‘“ Darling,” 
she murmured, “that’s so good of you! I was 
afraid you'd insist on smoking once_in a while after 
we were married |!” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Tues., August 6. 7 

Tur greatest disappointment some people have is 
when their worst suspicions don’t come true. 

Wed., August 7. 

There are few men happier than ho who not. only 
has a broad chest, but a woman weeping upon it. 
Thurs., August 8. 

A man bas no business to marry a woman who 
can’t make him miserable; it means that sho can’t 
make him happy. 

Fri., August 9. 

When a woman says “Go!” it isa man’s business 
and duty to stay. 

Sat., August 10. . 

Some men work harder trying to get out of doing 
a thing than it would take them to do it. 

Sun., August ft. 

Many a man who claims to be self-made has a 
wife wiio superintended the job. 
Mon., August 12. 

Making love is easier than making a fortune, but 
it involves greater chances, 


Carefully read all the articles in this copy of Pearson’s Weekly. 
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 ANTIPon § 
Hl) RESTORES A | 


4 Passing Picof. 


Is Your Figure Fat and Shapeless ? 


How to Reduce Weight, Recover Symmetry, and 
Permanently Escape Chronic Obesity. 


Does the reader remember Charles Dickens's 
description of the “ Philanthropists” in ‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood?” e will recall the 
words of the great humorist : 

“The philanthropists were in very bad training, 
much too fleshy, and presenting, both in face and 
figure, 2 superabundance of what is known to 
pugilistic experts as ‘suet pudding.’” 

The exceedingly fat person has been very un- 
justly assailed by the shafts of satire in all ages. 

e is often looked upon usa glutton and a man 
of luxurious tastes, whereas it is much more often 
the case that he is far from self-indulgent in the 
matter of dining and wining. He has, in the 
majority of cases, a bent towards pluin living, 
| many stout persons make the mistake of 
trying to starve down their over-weight, and so 
weaken themselves dangerously. When an 
athlete out of training has put on too much 
“suet pudding” and wants to ge?in form again 
he does not balf-starve himself, but takes Antipon, 
eats the most wholesome muscle-making food, 
and goes in for healthy physical exercise. 

What the athlete out of training can do, stout 
people can do; only the strenuous exercising is 
not at all necessary. 

Semi-starvation never yet cured obesity, nor 
ever will; and it is doubly dangerous when some 
drug-ren.edy is being taken at the same time. 
The drug remedies that have come down to us 
from less enlightened generations are nearly all 
noxious mineral compounds, ruinous to the diges- 
tive system and extremely harmful in every other 
respect. 

Antipon, acting rapidly as a reducer of 
weight by the elimination of the needless and 
disfiguring fat, also tones up the system, and has 
a special reinvigorating influence on the whole 
alimentary tract. It restores natural keenness 
of appetite,and readjusts the diyestive apparatus. 
One may eat heartily of the most generous fare 
without fear of retarding tbe reduction of weight 
or causing a redevelopment of the excessive fat 
deposits. This liberal diet is permitted, because 
Antipon overcomes the prime cause of obesity. Food 
of the most wholesome kind is therefore necessary 
to redevelop the muscular file (now free from 
flabby fattiness) and restore nerve force. The 
whole body is thereby restrengthened, the 
limbs become strong and shapely, the figure 
supple and well knit, ull the fleshy parts, in fact, 
soon regain outward shapeliness and proportion, 
and thus beauty of body is restored permanently. 

Our lady readers will be glad to know that 
Antipon, in removing the disfiguring fattiness 
from the cheeks, chin, &c., braces up the skin 
and smooths away wrinkles. ‘he complexion 
is greatly improved, and the appearance generally 
is one of youthful health, beaaty and visour. 

Antipen is sold in bott!os. price 2s. 6d. and 
48. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, Ac., or, in tho event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 

rivately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Tingdom, direct from tho Antipon Conipany, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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Wargx ENDING 


THE young man’s demeanour 
had undergone several rapid 
boning —— Fl 
the public library and eyeing its 
alook at frequent fntervain he The Story of an 
had displayed apprehension and Awkward Dilemma. 
some annoyance. This gave 
place to a broad smile, accom. 
panied by slight embarrassment, as the girl at last appeared 
in sight. 

“I'm afraid I'm a little bit behind time, Mr. 
Kempsford.” 

‘Better late than never, Miss Vaile. Very glad you turned up after all.” 

“Didn't you think I should ?” 

“I couldn’t be quite sure, could I, seeing that this is the first time I’ve made 
an appointment to meet you ?” 

“ But I always = my word.” 

“ Pleased to hear it.” He bowed to her, with his hands in his pockets. 
“There you have the advantage over some other young ladies I’ve known in my 
time. Now the question is: What are we going to do with ourselves_? ” 

“* Just whatever you like. Please don't ask me to choose!” 

So far, so good. But then came the third transformation. Suddenly Ms. 
Kempeford’s jaw dropped ; he drew a sharp breath. 

wen off this way, then, shall we,” she asked, “‘ while you're making up your 
mind ?’ 

He followed mechanically after a moment's hesitation, staring distracted at the 
pavement. 

“Well? Isay, cheer up! You're not feeling 

“R-rather 1’? Mr. Kempsford stammered, ‘ 
any notice, re What do you say to a—a nice long walk over the common ? ” 

“Why, it’s been raining on and off for days ! streets are bad enough : 
what the grass would be like I can just about imagine. And with this new costume 
on-——”’ 

“Walking,” observed Mr. Kempsford hurriedly, “‘ is one of the most healthy 
exercises known. It’s generally admitted that if everybody made a point of 
strolling four or five miles each day of their lives, there'd be much less illness about, 
and scarcely any use for doctors at all. Some people’ll tell you how nice it is to 
sit indoors over a roaring fire ; but, as a matter of fact——” 

“Tf it were anything like fine weather——” 

“ As a matter of fact, Miss Vaile, they're doing their very best to break down 
their constitutions, only very likely they aren't conscious of it. I was talking to 
a a man only last Saturday, and he 
said——” 

e “But I haven't very thick shoes on ; and the mud’s 
aay oma is 
‘He said: ‘I'll give you a piece of very good 


eer, I hope ?” : 
at is, not very. Don’t take 


“Mr. Kempsford ! ” . 

He glanced sideways apprehensirely. The girl was 
frowning a little. 

“Tm quite aware of all that ; but, as far as I'm 
concerned, this isn’t at all a suitable evening. 
Understand ?” 

Mr. Kempsford cleared his throat. 

“P'raps not. I apologise. Then—then how 
about getting on top of a motor- bus ——” 

She shivered audibly. . 

_‘‘ And taking a ride along towards town. I always 
think it’s a most interesting sight to watch how cleverly these drivers manage in 
the thickest of the traffic.” 

“‘T watch from the inside, myself. And when we get off ?”” 

“ Fond of looking at shops ? ” 

“Not when they're closed,”’ Miss Vaile declared. 

They moved on in silence for awhile. She fidgeted impatiently. 

“Do you happen to know what time the second house at the music-hall starts ? 
A friend asked me rday, and I couldn’t for the life of me remember.” 

“ Eight-fifty. But,” added Mr. Kempsford anxiously, “I trust your friend 
wasn’t thinking of going? I heard on Tuesday that the programme this week— 
well, poor isn’t the word for it! Not a solitary ‘turn’ worth looking at!” 

“Oh?” The girl coughed. ‘The theatre'll have a good chance, then. 
They'll get all the people there.” 

“ Exactly! Just what I thought. There's not a single seat to be had till 
Friday. Awkward for people who wanted particularly to go.” 

“Very!” Miss Vaile ce ‘Have you taken up rinking at all?” 

“ Quite tired of it,” he announced. ‘‘ Besides, after seeing a chap—splendid 
skater, mind you—seeing him upeet and carried off with a dislocated shoulder, you 
poe’ deel, parhivalarty keen on what's, after all, simply gliding round and round 
and round——” 

“ Gentlemen aren’t usually go easily: frightened.” 

“°Tisn’t that. You've no idea what the manager's like at our office. If I 
wrote and said I’d broken my wrist, even, d'you think he'd keep my place open 
forme? Not forhalfaday!” Heswung round. ‘ What's the excitement overs 
the road ? Seems like a fight, or something.” 

“It's the new perso as gr h hs just opened.” 

“* Now there,” remar! . Kempeford severely —‘‘ there’s a form of amuse- 
ment which is doing more harm than id 

“T don’t see that. Some of the dramas are quite interesting.” 

“ Folks go and visit such shows two or three times a week, p’r’aps; but they 
never realise that they’re simply asking for headaches and all manner of trouble. 
As that article in the paper put it the other morning, the continual strain on yous 

eee yeas 


NOT HIS PLACE. 

“I HEARD that you were going to marry Archio Blueblood, Esther. Is 
it true 2?” asked one Bes society woman of another, 

“Marry him! should say not! Why, I wouldn’t know what 
to do with him. He can’t ride, play tennis, golf, or drive a motor-car.” 

“ Well,” said the friend, “ he can swim beautifully you know.” 

“You wouldn’t want a husband that you had to keep in an aquarium, 
would you ?” 


-——o—— 


hiss ot xou know, I have an almost irresistible longing to steal a 
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“ Well, why don’t you take something for it?” 


s 


“It doesn’t do to believs 
ne 


Cut fe Or” the_ Evening bare ee eesite wajehing 


one reads. They've go: 
c= space to fill up som>- 
we 

LESLIE THOMAS, Anothes awkward silence 
weal gu ,. birws swung hes 

umbrella aggrievedly as they passed the picture-palacc. 
“A smart- restaurant they’ve built ee ont 
you think, Mr. Kempsford? It’s awfully comfort. 
able inside, too; and Nellie—that’s my _par- 
ticulas chum, you know—she declares they sell the finest ices she's cvcr 
tested in all hes life. Always slipping in, she is, with one gentleman o1 

an 


er.” 

“* She's ruining her digestion, then,” Mr. Kempsford stated gloomily. “ Yuu 

tell her eo from me. Hullo!” Hoe rin sad “* What's a here * 
: am Hall. Lecture, illustrated by limelight views.’ Why, ics 
to-night !’ 

+ Admission Free,’ ” pointed out the girl coldly. ‘It’s certain not to be up 
‘to much... That always gives the game away. Do you mind moving a bit quickcr ? 
Thero’s a train I can just about catch, if we hurry ourselves.” 

‘“* You—you're not going home already ?” 

“Tam!” asserted Vaile decidedly. “I’m befaning to be sorry I eve 
came. It strikes me pretty forcibly that we're never likely to get on with ons 
another in the slightest degree.” 

“I’m sure—"’ 

“* You seem to be a mighty quer sort altogether, if you don’t mind my savin 
eo. Yes!” She allowed her feelings to master her. ‘“ Anything that’s worti 
doing you find fault with! Daresay you're a vegetarian and a non-smoker—on.- 
of those people who live on nuts and are afraid of germs in their water! I've nv 
patience with them!” 

“ But—b-but——”” . 

“-Tisn’t as if you had any sensible excuse. It’s all a perfect lot of nonsense, 
that’s my opinion. Wonder you don't grow long hair, leave off your collar, and 
ishaes sa) instead of boots! Anyhow, as we don’t agree on any subject undcs 
the sun——” 

“ I wish I could——” 7 

“Now that we're at the station, I'll say good-bye once and for ever. 
You look round and find another girl to go out with you—one of your 
own sort, if there’s any about!” 

“Mind you don’t smash that umbrella of yours, 
Miss Vaile. Excuse me mentioning it——” 

“This is the entrance I go in. No; I'll get my 
own ticket at the booking-office. I believe thoso green 
trams run to your neighbourhood, so I won't trouble 
you any further. Good-night ; and thanking you foo 
@ pleasant evening!” 

With a stiff nod she flounced into the station. 
Mr. Kempsford, limp and speechless, dragged himself 
towards the adjacent corner. Someone in a hurry fos 
a tram collided with him violently. 

“Look here, don’t you know the right side of 
the—— Great Scott, it’s old Kempsford! How 
goes it, George?” 

Mr. Kempsford almost fell upon his friend's neck. 
Clutching his shoulder, he muttered half incoherently 
in his ear. 

Half-a-minute later he was flying back towards the station book- 
ing-hall. There had been a queue at the pigeon-hole, and Miss Vaile’s 
turn had not yet arrived. At sight of him she reluctantly relinquished 
her place. 

or ive been thinking things over,” Mr. Rempelond gasped. “I’ve got 
different opinions now to what I had a moment ago. There's a good deal in what 
you said; and sooner than give you up right at the start like this, I'll be what 
you’d call really sensible.” 

Miss Vaile regarded him curiously; then gratified smile spread over heo 
features. 

“I didn't dream you thought as much of me as that. Yes; go on; I'll listea 
to anything you want to say.’ 

“We'll just have time,” returned Mr. Kempsford breathlessly, “to get back 
to that restaurant you pointed out, and have one of their little five-course dinners. 
Ices afterwards—rather ! Then I'll call a taxi, and we'll run along to the musical 
comedy at the Princess's. They're sure to have a couple of dress-circles empty. 
Or wherever else you like. And here’s a sweet-shop next door. Let's mah- 
certain of a good-sized box of chocolates. Come, now, you don’t want to ¢) 
home, do you, really ?” 

ee ee ici — iat tl 

api they entered upon elaborate programme. r. Kempsford ha- 
become mlceouloealy and boisterously gay. , 

“Fancy,” he mused— fancy me coming out with only fivepence in coppers ' 
That’s because I put this suit on in such a hurry. Jolly decent of Jones to leu 
me a quid—on short notice like that !” 

In the taxi-cab Miss Vaile listened to his jokes complacently. — 

“When you met me, you were as solemn as a judge. I must Bay this is a 
welcome change.” 

‘“* Glad you're pleased.” 

Mr. Kem ore | neied his pockets softly. 

“Ah!” to himself, leaning back comfortably, ‘* when you're out for 
the evening you can get @ good deal of ‘change’ for a sovereign !’ 


HAD OTHER DUTIES. 

Ava dinner given recently in honour of a colonial visitor, a young mat, 
whose chief claim to distinction seemed to be the height of his collar and ai 
eyeglass, said to a stranger near him : : 

* Beastly nuisance, isn’t it ? Spoke to that fellah over there—took him ! 
a gentleman and found he had a ribbon on his coat, Some confounded he: 
waiter, I suppose bia 

“Oh, no!” replied the other ; “' that is the guest of the evening.” 

“Hang it all, is it?” said the other. ‘ Look here, old chap, as ‘vt 
know everybody, would you mind sitting next to me at dinner, and telling 
me who everyone is?” . 

“‘] should like to very much,” was the reply; “ but, you see, I cau t— 
I’m the confounded head waiter!” 


»\ «There's some- 
thing in the 
seaside air,” 


Which makes 
you carry it 
everywhere! 


(See first page.) 
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The Striker and the child, 


When Masters and Men War, it is Always the 
Kiddies who Suffer Most. 


By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 


1 wext down to Dockland the other day think- 
ing, like a good many others, that tho misery and 
starvation was exaggerated. I left it with tears 
in my eyes and a determination that what help 
I could give, what help I could get others to give, 
I ghould obtain with all the force in my power. 

The children of the dockers are the very children 
the Fresh Air Fund are trying to help. More 
than any others at the present time they want 
that day in the country, they want to get away from 
the sordidness and misery of it all, they want to 
fecl their little pinched stomachs full for once. 

More than that, hundreds want a fortnight at 
the seaside; and when they come back, healthy, 
happy, and children, instead of youthful men and 
women, it will be, I hope, to a home which the 
grim terror, strike, has left. 

In a dozen different homes the same tale was 
to be told. One woman, whose husband is out on 
strike, had three children, aged seven, eight, and 
nine. They were masing © bowl of barley soup 
that had been obtained through a charity agency. 
Their arms were so thin that I could span them 
above the elbow with my thumb and finger! I 
asked their mother if they had ever been in the 
country. She was looking on at the eager way 
they were drinking the soup, the tears running 
down her hunger-lined face. 

“I'd send ’em away to-morrow.”’ 

“ Been in the country, sir? No, sir, I only wish 
they had thechance. I’d send ’em away to-morrow.” 

I made up my mind, there and then, that those 
three, at least, should have their day. 

In another home the two children had reccived 
their breakfast and dinner at the neighbourin; 
school for some weeks, while their parents gard 
insilence. Now the schools have broken up for their 
holidays and the children will have to starve as well. 

In this homo a quarter of a pound of tea, one 
pound of sugar, a small tin of milk, and two loaves 
of bread tnd lasted the family five days. Think of 
it! A man, his wife, and two children living the 
best part of a week on that ! 

Are you going to help these kiddies? Are you 
going to send them away for a fortnight, give them 
square meals, and let them know what happiness 
and freedom is for one short fortnight ? 

Here is another story I heard from a brother 
journalist who was doing his best to help. 

At the door of a small house stood a woman who 
was struggling vainly with her sobs. She looked so 
thin and frail that he involuntarily asked if he 
could help. There came a torrent of tears. 

He went inside and made her sit down, gave her 
hot cocoa to drink and some food to eat, her first 
real meal for days. There she sat, white-lipped, 
wild-eyed, so distraught with distress of body 
and mind that it took all my informant’s strength 
to keep his own tears back. 

No Real Meal for Weeks. 

Tor some weeks she had never had a real meal. 
Everything in the house that could be pawacd 
had been pawned long ago. 

It’s not myself, sir,” she said. ‘ There aro 
five little kiddies to look after, and God knows 
they want the food more than I do! Me and 
my husband can pull through somchow, but the 
kiddies——” 

She broke off. There was no necd to say any more. 

That kind of thing is happening in a hundred 
homes in Dockland now. ‘ihe cry of the kiddics 
each day becomes more pathetic and more insistent. 

The help is wanted now. 

I want to see every single child in Dockland 
taken into the country for as long as possible. A 
day at least, a fortnight if it can be managed, 
away from it all. I am asking for your help now— 
at once. Now I have told you what I know, what 
I have seen, I know that that help will be forth- 
coming. Thank you. 


aver are no expenzes of management for the Fresh 
ee Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
essra. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 

bs School Union. There is no distinction of 
ass or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
the ry attendante. Cheques and mone 


orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fun 
nd add: the 


W Tessed to Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
fekly enrietta Street, London, W.C., and will 
scknowledged in the paper. Collecting forma may 


on application. 
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Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope ts inclosed. 
BACHELOR’S BUTTONS. 

Larovrers and others who have to make violent 
exertions often adopt the device illustrated here. 


Buttons are sewn nearly all the way round the tops of 
theis trousers, not in pairs as is usual, and when one 


breaks off the braces are moved on to the next, instead 

of making shift with a nail, bit of wood, or string. 
Sometimes one sees a pair of trousers ornamented 

with a great variety of buttons, no two being alike. 


USED IN HOSPITALS. 

Ir is a difficult matter to make an invalid’s bed, 
because the slightest movement may upset the patient. 
Therefore, in hospitals, they have adopted an idea 
whereby the bed is made comfortable for the patient 
without unduly disturbing him. 

Above the bed there is a rod projecting from the 
wall, from which hangs a Jength of strong cord. 


Fastened to the end of this is a wooden handle. When 
the bed is to be made or the bedclothes changed tho 
patient grips this handle and pulls himself up. 

When not in use the handle rests upon tbe rack 
behind the bed above the patient's head. 


ABOUT WEDDING CAKES. 

Many bakers, when making wedding cakes, adopt 
the system shown in the sketch. A section of the 
cake is cut out before being iccd, and is then fixed with 
icing on a 

icce of card- 

oard, to 
which has 
been sewn a 
broad picce of 
white silk 
ribbon, 

This section 
is then re- 
placed, leaving 
a loop of the 
tibbon pro- 
jecting be- 

ond the 

oard on 
which the cake 
rests. 

When the 
cake is ready 
to be eaten at 
the wedding- 
party, the 
picce of ribbon is simply pulled, and out comes the 
section. 

Once a cake is started in this manncr, the rest of 
it can be cut very easily. 


You can put the words in any order. Give titles you use. 
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THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of ths ya lishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original: 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ‘* Marriage, 
Before—and After,” he surpassed all his former efforts, 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work, 
which every man or woman alreudy married or contemplating 
merriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a woman 
“for better or worse” is the most important event in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of ma ony. 

It also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, 
SS aaa always difficult to get on so dclicate a subject as 
this. 

“Marriage: Before—and After” tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except in very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lic about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, healthier offspring, and cuhanced 
happiness. 

By obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most importunt and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time. 

Here is just tke bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton st! ipped, as it were, of its fiesh, 


CHAPTER I.—The futuie of the cl.tid.—Dreadful ordea!s.—Purpose of 
Author. 


CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to marry.—Result of esrly and late mar 
riages.—Unripe parents.—What a physician says.— Disparay 32 uger. — 
Relivion and marriaze.— Law of chuice.—P1-ysical attributesin parents, 
--Love,—False Love.—How not to misled.—Women who briak 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER III.- Amativeness: ita use and abuse.— Wrong habits.—Con- 
cca}menut.—A‘ter marriage.—Useltul information for the married. 

CHAPTER IV.—Important Physiological Facts.—Hints for those who 
wish to become parents.—The fatner’s influence.— ules for women, 
etc. (A most vluab/e chupter this, which all marricd people ought to 
read.) 

CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Beby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hus! sud.—The husband's duty, ete. 

CHAPTER VIL.—The taw of the Wife.— The wife's duty.—Murital Rights, 
ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more m'ght be said, 


This wonderfully interesting ond informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man anid young lady en- 
gaged to be married, as well us by those who are atready 
marricd. Married men and women must read this book, and 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this book now. 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dcalt with in so sensible, 
uncomproinisingly a way. 

There is no shutfling or beating about the bush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, an 
¢xplanation which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's, 

The demand for copies of this book has been so enormous 
that we are scarcely able to print quickly enough, and the 
danger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within o few 


days. 
Bake sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 
Fill up this coupon and post it off, By return this book will 
‘e sent you under plain cover. 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose Is. 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of ** Marriage: Before—and After.” 


Pearson's Weekly 
13,8/'12, 


ADDRESS ...eeseees eesenenraasesereonsseooen eeeaensees eovceeeoes seseveee 
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THE SECRET ROOM AT GLAMIS. 


Gram old Glamis Castle stands in Forfarshire, 
and is, and has been for centuries, the prihcipal 
seat of the Earls of Strathmore. 

It is one of the most perfect s 
of a typical fortress-residence of 
with walls fifteen feet thick. 

But ita chief claim to interest lies in the fact 
that it holds, somewhere within its gloomy pre- 
cincts, a secret of so terrible a nature that it is never 
permitted to be divulged to more than three people 
at one time. These are the Earl of Strathmore for 
the time being, his eldest son, and the factor, or 
steward, of the estate. 

A Twenty-first Birthday Present. 

The heir is initiated into the mystery on the night 
of his twenty-first birthday, never before. Accom, 

nied by his father, the Earl, and preceded by the 
actor carrying a crowbar and keys, the young 
man is taken through a succession of corridors to a 
concealed recess. A portion of masonry is 
removed, and the secret revealed to him. 

The wall is then built up again, after which the 
factor invariably leaves castle and rides for 
home, no matter how stormy the night or late 
the hour. 

Of course there have not been wanting scoffers 
who have made light of the Glamis mystery, have 
even asserted that none such exists; but the fact 
remains that the people most raped concerned in it 
do not by any means r.gard it with indifference. 

Indeed, it is on record that the late Earl, who 
died only so recently as 1905, and who was one 
of the most level-headed of men, once said og? 
and solemnly to a too pressing inquirer: “ Sir, 
you could guess the nature of the secret, you would 
go down on your knees and thank God it were not 
yours.’ 

Innumerable attempts have been made by 
unauthoissed persons to fathom the mystery, but 
they have never succeeded. Once a former Countess 
of Strathmore, during the temporary absence of 
her husband, assembled 8 party of guests as curious 


« 


cimens extant 
e Middle Ages, 


Two hundred pounds’ worth of gems in a dirty 

little tray, on a dirty workshop bench, is an unusual 
sight to anyone who is a stranger to the interior of 
& jeweller’s mop i 

As a matter of fact, the outsider has to know the 
owner of the factory very well indeed before he 
can get shown round, and even then he has to be 
very careful what he is doing. 

en entering a workshop, which is .--v little 
different from any other workshop except for the 
peculiar shape of the benches and the absence of 
machinery, it is difficult to believe that there is 
probably one or two thousand pounds’ worth of 
| sie key metals and jewels lying about on the 
enches. It is easily understood that the manu- 
facturing jeweller has to be very careful as to the 
class of man he employs. 
Men Mayn’'t Scratch Thelr Heads. 

Although the firm may take every precaution 
against ‘ leakage,’’ there exist so many unavoidable 
loopholes through which the dishonest workman 
may pilfer that every factory experiences a certain 
percentage of loss. 

For instance, in any other kind of factory an 
overseer who reprimanded a man for scratching his 
head too uently whilst at work wo be 
considered m 

Nevertheless, there are men in jewellery factories 
who make a practice of occasionally wiping their 
hands on their hair whilst working on platinum— 
which comes from Russia, and is about £10 an 
ounce—and gold. 

Every evening they wash their hair carefully, filter 
the water, and at the end of six months realise a 
considerable sum from the gold dust thus obtained. 

One ion of Birmingham is almost entirel 
occupied by manufacturing jewellers. The build- 
ings are mostly old, and the floors look very dirty 
indeed, simply because they are never washed. 

Linoleum is usually the covering on them, and 

thie is frequently swept, the dust being carefully 


—fFur the five best sentences I will give watches. Mark postcards 


In a Diamond Factory, 
Amazing Peseta —_ io bg stop the Assistants - 


as herself, and together they searched every nook, 
corner, and cranny of the ancient castle for a whole 
week, trying to discover the locality of the secret 


room. 

Their efforts proved unavailing, so they 
invented another plan. Starting on the assumption 
that the hidden chamber must have a window, they 
hung towels out of every casement, concluding 
that any window which displayed no towel must 
belong to the apartment they were in search of. 
But when they had finished, it was found that not 
one window only was minus the tell-tale towel, 
but that seven were thus undecorated, thereby 
proving that at least that number of secret rooms 
existed at various places in the thickness of the 
massive walls. 

In the midst of the excitement caused by this 
discovery, Lord Strathmore returned unexpectedly, 
and, furious with r, bundled out the entire 
house-party neck crepe He then summarily 
dismissed about twenty of the servants whom he 
found guilty of assisting in the plot, after which 
Earl and Countess parted, never to meet again. 

Tales to Account for the Mystery. 

Of course there are stories innumerable professing 
to account for this most fascinating of family 
mysteries. Thus, it is asserted that there exists 
in the secret chamber a hideous, half-human 
monster of fabulous age. Another variant is that a 
being of the vampire type is born every generation 
into the family. 

But the favourite story, and one which may 
contain a germ of the real truth, concerns a border 
feud, in the course of which the then Lord of Glamis 
made a number of prisoners, whom he callously 
flung into one of his dungeons and left to starve. 

e tale goes on to tell how the bones of these 
wretched captives strew the floor of that dismal 
hold to this day, the position of some of the skeletons 
showing that the unhappy men died in the act of 
gnawing the flesh from their arms. 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Lost President.’’) 


stored away, together with disused polishing mops 
(@ small circular brush which is fixed on a lathe), 
and the strings which are used for pulling through 
filigree work, both of which gather a thin veneer 
of the metal upon which they have been used. 

All workers in a jewellery factory have to wash 
their hands at special sinks in the workroom, the 
wastepipe of which is connected up with tubs of 
sawdust. : 

The water filters through, leaving any sediment 
behind in the sawdust, and this together with the 
other “ sweep,” as the collected dust is called, is 
sent periodically to the refiners. Even the workers’ 
aprons are washed at this sink, and the water 
treated in the same way. To show this is not an 
unnecessary procedure, one firm recently received 
£400 from the refiners for a nine-months’ “ sweep.”’ 

The benches in jewellery workshops are cut out 
in a semi-circular form, with a tiny ledge of wood 
jutting out from the middle, upon which the jewel 
is rested whilst being worked, 

All the Jewels are Counted. 

Under this is stretched a skin to catch any dust 
which may fall whilst precious metal is being filed. 
In this skin, and between the worker's knees is a 
perforated tray in which the various tools are kept. 

All the jewels are counted and weighed night 
and morn And although diamonds the size of 
@ pin’s head are being handled, seldom is one Ipst. 

vhen precious stones are being set the gold, 
silver, or platinum “ setting” is embedded in a 
lump of shellac on the end of a short stick. The 
jewels are then inserted, the shellac binding them 
until firmly secured, 

It may not be generally known that many 
jewellers when hard up for gold make a practice 
of sending a cheque to the bank for so many 
sovereigns and melting them u A sovereign is 
worth a sovereign all the worked over, and Bang 
alloyed, saves the jeweller the trouble of adding the 
baser metal, 
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Rheumatism and Backache Reiieved. 


“T am erent re years old,” says Mrs, 
E. E. Bailey, of 19, Tankerton Terrace, Mitcham 
Road, Croydon, London, S.W., “and though I 
cannot expect to enjoy perfect health at my age, 
I have a id to thank Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills for. 

“I used to get rheumatism badly, and some- 
times I could not get upstairs at all. It was a 
struggle to walk about. My limbs were so stiff 
and sore that every movement hurt me. When I 
stooped a wel pain like a stab would dart 
through my bao 

“TI have taken only three boxes of Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills, and it is wonderful how 
they have reliéved me. They have done me more 
good than anything else I have ever tried, and I 
am more than grateful. 

Pinsed) jue) “KE. B. Bartey.” 

SOUND KIDNE IN OLD AGE.—Tihe 
worst discomforts of old are rheumatism, an 
aching, crooked back, having to get up several 
times in the night to relieve the bladder, shaki. 
ness of the limbs, and metually failing sight. 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills have done wonders 
for elderly people by kee the kidneys in a 
healthy, active state. ealthy kidneys mean 
freedom from backache and uri weakness, 
better blood, and a better condition of the nerves, 
hence better sight, better sleep, more energy. 

In 28. 9d. boxes only, six boxes 138. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster- 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs. Bailey had. 


1.0.8. spare-time study gives you the practical, 
technical training that raises your mary and 
makes you a success. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postal 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


] 
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MUSCLE, BRAIN.” 


ie MAKE BONE, 
It Davin F——, M.D. 


As 


ANALYSIS PROVES thst 
CUSTARD 
contains 60 TIMES more proteid nourishment 
than Ordinary Custard Powder. No eggs required, 
PLASMON OusTARD POWDER 24°87% proteld 
Ordinary 04% = 


PLasMoy is nsed by the 
Boral Pamir. 


An ART METAL BOX, 
[ SPECIAL OFFER. | Sotibpsmrvaceecs 
and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with Book, * Diet and zereise for Training,’ oo Nig 
will be sent for 2/- post free by PLASMOM ( 
P.W.), Farringdon Street, London. 


PEARSON’S 6d. NOVELS. 
"Just Published, 


THE RECTORY GOVERNESS. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
A Story for the Holidays. 


Price 6d., of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers; or 1'>-* 
paid for 8d. from C. ‘Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 and 13 Heurictts 
Street, London, W.C, 


“Title.” (See page 204,) 
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Flogged! 


An Ex-convict Relates His 

Experience of the Most 

Dreaded Punishment in 
H.M. Prisons. 


Tanks chiefly to the articles that have appeared 
from time to time in the Pross, many of them 
written by ex-convicts, dealing with prison life 
and routine, the public is pretty well informed 
as to the conditions under which those who have 
forfeited their liberty live, move, and have their 
being. 

There is one side of prison discipline, however, 
of which the public are ignorant. That is, the 
infliction of the severest punishment in the prisoner's 
penal code—a flogging. Once a fairly common 
punishment, it is now only inflicted for the most 
serious of all prison offences—an assault upon a 
warder or official. 

Of such an offence, when serving a term of penal 
servitude, I was guilty. And for this offenco 
I was duly flogged. I had assaulted a warder, 
and assaulted him pretty badly, too. When his 
colleagues came up and separated us, I was dragged 
otf to the punishment cell, and he was hurried 
to hospital. 

In the Punishment Cell. 

I was brought up before the Governor the same 
day. Owing to the gravity of my offence, coupled, 
I suppose, with the fact that the Governor is not 
empowered to order a man a flogging without the 
concurrence of the Home Office, I was remanded 
to the punishment cell, to await the arrival of the 
visiting justices, who deal with the graver offences 
against prison discipline. 

They were not duo for another three weeks. 
I spent that time in the semi-darkness of the 
punishment cell, on the most restricted form of 
punishment diet—bread and water, with weak 
“*skilly ® on alternate days. 

On the arrival of the visiting justices I was 
hrought before them and duly charged. I should 
say, by their appearance, that they were ex-Army 
and Navy officers. They certainly Inoked very 
oflicial—and very well fed. 

Three Dozen Lashes With the ‘‘Cat.”’ 

They soon disposed of my caso. After the 
evidence of the warders, I was asked what I had 
to say. What could I say ? In considerably less 
than ten minutes after entering their presence I was 
back in the punishment cell, under a sentence of 
ycllow dress and chains for six months, and three 
dozon lashes with the ‘‘ cat,” subject to the con- 
firmation of the Home Office, I had no hopes from 
that benevolent quarter. 

Immediately after being sentenced I was ex- 
amined by the doctor, with the view to ascertaining 
my fitness to undergo the punishment. As I have 
always been a strong, healthy man, I entertained 
no hopes of being excused on the ground of physical 
unfitness, And then began a period of agonising 
waiting, 

I knew that when the summons to the ordeal 
came, it would come unexpectedly. I should 
have no warning. I knew not the day nor the 
our when I should be led from my cell to undergo 
the “ bashing,” as it is termed by convicts. And I 
think that was the worst part of my torture. I 
could not sleep at night, not knowing whether the 
next morning would bring the dreaded summons. 

Stripped to the Waist. 

During the day I would start up, trembling, from 
my stool, at the sound of footsteps approaching 
my cell. I noticed with grim foreboding that my 
diet had noticeably improved. I had moro meat. 
I was being strengthened for my punisliment. 

,At last, one morning after chapel, about cight 
o'clock, instead of being marched back to my cell, I 
was taken to a different part of the prison altogether. 
A part that seemed to mo to bo totally descrted. 
IT had never been in that portion of the establish- 
ment before. I was taken into a fairly large cell, 
and three warders came in with me. Then I know 
st had come. 

“Strip!” said the chicf warder sharply. I 
stripped to the waist. 

A few minutes of waiting, and then the doctor 
entered. A brief sounding, a curt nod to the 
chief warder, and, with a warder holding me by 
each arm, I was led out again across the passage into 
& large apartment: 


Yes! I know it is hot! Can yow tell me, therefore, “Why did the heat wave?” 
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The first object to meet my gaze was the dreaded 
triangle. Close by stood the Governor and several 
Ofticials. I was taken, without a word, straight 
over to the triangle and securely lashed there with 
leather straps, my arms at the apex and one foot at 
cach extremity of the base. e doctor took up 
his position close to me on my right. A cloth was 
thrown over my head, covering my neck, Nobody 
spoke. I hung there—waiting ! 

And then—a sudden sharp pain across my 
shoulders. It was as if a hot iron had been placed 
across them. I gave an involuntary “Ah!” A 
voice behind me said ‘“One!" My punishment 
had begun. 

_I waited for the next blow. It seemed a long 
time coming. I noticed the hiss of the lash this 
time as it cut through the air, The blow seemed 
to shake my whole frame as it struck me. I turned 
sick and giddy with pain. “Two!" said the 
voice. 

By the time the first dozen were over, I was 
nearly mad with pain. The lashes seemed to bite 
and burn. I think I must have screamed. Then 
the pain grew duller. The blows seemed to give 
more of a shock now, than a sharp pain. 

A Brine Blanket on My Back. 

The voice of the man, counting the strokes, 
seemed a long way off. I ceased to writhe and 
tug at bonds, but hung helplessly in them 
instead. My throat and mouth were dry and 
burning, and my face was laved in sweat, which 
rolled off in great drops on to my naked chest. 
And so it ended. 

They took me down. I could not stand alone. 
Then something was slipped over my burning, 
aching shoulders. Something that seemed so 
deliciously cool for | second or two, and then 
seemed, with sudden fury, to turn on mo and 
bite and tear. It was a blanket dipped in brine. 

Two warders Iced me, writhing, out of the room. 
They took me to the prison hospital, where I re- 
mained for five days. I was given champagno 
by the doctor's order. It was a good wine. Such 
a wine as those comfortable gentlemen who, two 
weeks before, had sentenced me, might drink. 
It was years since I had tasted champagne. 
I recalled vividly the occasion. It was in a West 
End bar. We were very merry that night, my 
friends and I.. The next morning, I remembered, 
we drank together again. 

It was water, in a tin pannikin, at Bow Street. 

Biogas: “The girl to marry is the girl who 
believes in love in a cottage.” 

Slobbs: “ Yes, if a girl believes that, you could 
make her believe any cld thing.” 


NO BUSINESS DOIN’. 

Tur small boy stood round the ice-barrow, 
ostentatiously displaying a new sixpence, until the 
merchant from sunny Italy, with a view to extensive 
dealings, spooned him out a sample “ taster.” 

“Which sort will you have?” he asked, when 
the youth, by the aid of his tongue, was making 
sure that none of the microbey mixture had stuck 
to the side of the glass. 

“T dunno,” came the reply. “I’m goin’ for six 
penny stamps with this ’ere sixpence, and if they 
Ict’s me ’ave ’em for fivepence I shall toss up whether 
I buys a balloon or a penn’orth o’ mixed !” 


——————————————————_———————————————— 
Carry Your “P.W.” Gift Winners. 
They carried their ‘‘ Pearson’s"’ in their hand, 
And this is what we gave them. 

SryLtocraruic Pens To— 

G. Stratton, 134 Kender St., Camberwell, S.E. 

Mrs. A. Phillips, 29 Brunner Kd., Brentham, Ealing. 

W. H. Neate, 73 Queen St., Abertillery, Mon. 

Mrs. J. McFadyen, 62 Regent St., Greenock. 

Sovereicn Purses To— | . 

Mrs W. Alcock, 129 Tulbury Rd., Horninglow North, 

Burton-on-Trent. : 
W. Dwnty, Rangemore Village, Burton-on-Trent. 
Mee oT Basrene eee ' 
_J.W. Pollard, 11 Clifton St., Blackpool. 

MS, E, M. Barrable, 104 Bromley St., Stepney, E. 

gerbe Nee Scissors To— 

Mrs Clay, 101 High St., Hastings. 

A. Waskett, 4 Ormsby St., Kingsland, N.E. 

J. H. Boulson, 7 Merryn Rd., Burton-on-Trent. 

Mrs. J. Bolger, 39 Thorndale Rd., Waterloo, Liverpool. 

A Parr or Scissors To— 

Mrs, Williams, 31 Sheridan Buildings, Bow, E. 

Briar Pires To— 
E. Dainty, New Row, Tatenbi!l, Burton-on-Trent. 
E. Causer, 51 Cross §t., Burton-on-Trent. 
Bive Birp Brooches To— 
Mrs. H. Slater, 274 Goodman St., Burton-on-Trent. 
Mrs. H. Short, 34 Middle St,, Hastings. 
A Lapy’s Purse To— 
F. Chitty, 59 The Avenue, Surbiten. 


So carry your ‘ Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
d ece what we will give you. 


The Cheese that 


is served 
at the Doctor’s 
own table. 


Physicians have been trying for 
years to impress upon the public 
the fact that the choice of the 
chéese that is eaten is more im- 
portant than the choice of meats. 
Different cheeses represent differ- 
ent bacilli, different influences for 
health, or against health. 


Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese because it is proved by 
the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
CORRECT. 


It is delicious. It tempts apretite. 
It stimulates appetite for otber 
food. It is digested more easily 
than any cther cheese. It stimu- 
lates digestion of other food. It 
eliminates the poison set up by 
other foods. It combats all influ- 
ences within the system inimical 
to health. The whole of its bene- 
ficial influence is absorbed by the 
system. It contains ORGANIC 
PHOSPHATES, the elements 
which enable the body to rebuild 
itself, and to withstand the wear 
of work, weariness and worry. By 
ensuring this rebuilding it puts off 
the effect of time and aye. And it 
is pure. 


You care as much for your health 
as the doctor cares for his. Make 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese a part of 
every meal you eat. Tell your 
grocer to-day to deliver every 


=. We! 


¢ 
CHEESE 
LACT 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairymen 
every-chere. 


1G: 


8ST. IVEL Lrpv., YEOVIL. 
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THE PAINTERS. 

Cuana, clatter, bang! Down the strect 
came the fire-engines. Driving along 
ahead, oblivious of any danger, was a farmer 
in a ramshackle old cart. A policeman yelled 
at him: “Hi, there, look out! e fire engine’s 
coming.” 

Turning in by the kerb, the farmer watched the 
salvage-waggon and fire-engine whizz past. Then 
he turned out into the street again and drove 
on. Barely had he started when the escape and 
ladder came tearing along. The rear wheel of the 
big truck slewed into the farmer’s cart, smashing 


it to smithereens and sending the farmer sprawling |_ 


into the gutter. The policeman ran to his assistance. 

“* Didn’t I tell ye to keep out of the way ?” he 
demanded crossly, ‘‘ Didn't I tell ye the fire-engine 
was comin’ ?”* 

“Well, drat ye!” said the farmer, “I did get 
outer the way for th’ fire-engine. But what on 
earth was them painters in such an all-fired 
hurry fer ?”* 


WE are told that the “smallest hair throws a 
shadow.” And so it does. It throws a shadow 
over your appetite when you find it in your food. 


Visitor ; “I saw your husband in the crowd in 
town to-day. In fact, he was so close that I could 
have touched him.” — 

Hostess: ‘That's songs At home 
he is so close that nobody can touch 
him.” 

“You seem to have a great deal of 
faith in doctors,” said a friend of the 
sick man. 

“T have,” was the reply; “a doctor 
would be foolish to let a good customer 
like me die,” 


WORTH HAVING. 

“* Str, I have a very personal business 
proposition to make to you, but, before 
approaching that, would you care to make 
a statement of your financial condition ?”” 

“Certainly. I have been established 
in this business for more than twenty- 
five years, my yea income is well 
into the hundreds of thousands and 
constantly increasing, I have unlimited 
credit, and also have real estate valued 
at a couple of millions. Go ahead!” 

“That is quite satisfactory. Now 
may I ask for the hand of your 
daughter ?* 


“Won't you try a piece of my wife’s 
angel cake ?”* 

** Will it make an angel of me ?” 

“That will depend on the kind of 
@ life you havo led.” 


Friend: ‘‘Why do you have such 
misspelt and ungrammatical signs in 
your front window ?” 

Sharp Tradesman: ‘People think 
I’m a dunce and come in to swindle me, 
Trade’s booming.” 


© 


First Chauffeur: ‘‘Do you find cut 
have run over ?” 

Second Chauffeur: ‘Of course; I always read 
the papers !” 


Bounder: ‘‘ What became of you last night, 
old man ?” 
: “I spent the evening with you, old 


who you 


HE WAS TOO QUICK. 

Tne bar of the Red Lion had its full complement 
of haLitu’s when an old man with a wooden leg came 
in and ordered a stout-and-bitter. 

_ “"Ow did you lose your leg, guv’nor ?”’ asked an 
inquisitive bystander. : 

“ Well, you see, it was this way,” replied the 
old man. “As a guard, I-was in the van at 
Waterloo——” 

“Chuck it!” interrupted an irreverent listener, 
“If you ’ave lorst yer leg, you needn’t ‘pull’ 
ours. Think we don’t know Waterloo was fought 
i eae years ago? Why, you ain't seventy 
yet.’ 

. The old man looked at him sternly. ‘“ As I was 
sayin’, bein’ a guard, I was in the van at Waterloo 
when I fell out. A passing train went over me leg, 
and I ’ad to ’ave it smpitated,” 


One clever answer is, “ Because it saw the sea wavel” I want better. (Turn to page 198.) 


Grocer (to errand boy) 
stone on the 


WAY OF THE WORLD. 
Mrs. Rich-to-Do: ‘Tet mo, Maggie, what you 
servants find to talk about down in the kitchen ?” 
Maggie : ‘“‘ Oh, we mostly talks about the visitors 
up in the drawin’-room. And, beggin’ your pardon, 
ma’am, what do you mostly talk about upstairs 1” 
“Oh, we talk mostly about servants |” 


“Wuat's this ?”” demanded the customs officer 
pointing to a package at the bottom of the trunk. 

“This is a foreign book entitled ‘ Politeness,’ ” 
answered the man who had just landed. 

“T guess I’ll have to charge you a duty upon it,” 
replied the inspector. ‘‘ It competes with a small 
and struggling industry in this country.” 


ASTY. 

Tris is the sort of conversation one overhears 
between newly married lee 

Him; “Oh, I'm tired hearing about your 
brother Bob! Shut up about him! One would 
think he had all the manly virtues.” ’ 

Her : “Well, he may not be such an angel as all 
that, but he isn’t such a fool as you are.” 

Him : “ You bet he isn’t. He’s a bachelor.”* 

t 


_! 
Fri (TEA! 

: EXTRA BLACK 
SUITABLE FOR 


FUNERAL gs 
fats 


- 


PROOF POSITIVE. 
: “You've been eating the dates again. Here's a 


“Then it can’t possibly be me this tim>, sir, I always swallow 


THAT FETCHED HER. 

“Netti,” cried the enamoured young man, 
“I love you, and would go to the world’s end for 
you.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't, James!” .retorted the 
sweet girl graduate. ‘‘ The world, or the earth, 
as it called, is round like a ball, therefore it has no 
end.” 

‘“Yes, I know,” continued the young man, 
“but what I meant was that I'd do anything to 
please you. Ah! dearest, if you knew the 
aching void——” 

“‘ Now I am surprised, James!’ interrupted the 
girl; ‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum, and there is no 
such thing as a void; but admitting that there 
could be such a thing, how could the void you 
speak of be void if there was an ache in it?” 

“Oh, well!” rejoined the young man, “at Icast 
I’ve got cash and property amounting to nearly 
£25,000, and I want you to be my wife, 
there!” 

“James,” rejoined the fair one, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “since you put it in that 
light, I haven’t the heart to refuse you. Let the 
wedding bells ring without unnecessary delay.” 


Ruth: “I’m awfully frightened up here in this 
airship!” 

Paul: “Worry not, Ruth. Your fears are 
groundless,” 


uip5 and, Jestlels 


| 


WEEK ENDING 
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THE SPORTING ELEMENT. 
Wu li ice-cream, but he drew 
the line at turning the freezer. One day 
when his mother returned home she was agree:!,|,) 
surprised to find him working at the crank as if 
his life depended on it. 

“T don’t see how you got him to turn the ico. 
cream freezer,’ she said to her husband. “| 
offered him a penny to do it.” 

“You didn’t go about it the right way, my dear,” 
replied her husband. ‘“‘I bet him a halfpenny 
he couldn’t turn it for half an hour.” 


“ Wuart is the effect of taking a cold bath every 
morning ? ” 

“The chief one that I’ve noticed is an uncon- 
querable desire to tell everybody about it,” 


Sue was trying to amuse a baby. 

“Isn’t a baby’s hand the sweetest thing in tho 
world ?”’ she gurgled. 

“T don’t know,” rejoined the mere man. “ They 
always feel so sticky that I never cared to tasty 
one.” 


“How did you ma to see everything in 
Rome inside of two aan” Se 

“‘ Well, yeu see, we got up early, my wife went 
to the shops, my daughter to the picture gallerics. 

and I took in the restaurants. In thie 

evening we compared notes.” 


Mr. Courtley : ‘‘ Mrs. Blueblood is a 
regal-looking woman. She has such a 
fine carriage.” 

Mrs. Comeup: ‘‘ Humph ! 
@ motor-car.” 


We have 


“Can you float alone?” asked the 
athletic girl as they paddled out to sea. 

**T don’t know !’’ murmured the young 
financier absently. “How large a loan 
do you mean ?’ 


THE STORY OF MARY. 

LirtLe Mary started to school, slate 
and pencil in hand. By and by she 
stop the use of the slate, and the 
‘tablet’? was substituted. She also 
dropped the “r” and “May” was her 
new name. 

High-schooldays increased her know- 
ledge and also her name—it appeared 
“ Mayme,” 

College days followed and the little 
notes reached home signed “‘ Mae.” 

College days have passed and gone. 
and in a home of her own they call 
her “ Ma.” 


“ Untin now I have never had to ask 
for a small loan.” . 

“ And until now I-have never been 
obliged to refuse you.” 


“1 snovutp think,” said the Picture 
on the Wall to the Clock, ‘that you 
ought to be preparing for your end.’ 

“Look here, Smarty,” replied the 
Clock, with striking scorn, “ don’t—don’t you give 
me that old gag about my hours being numbered.” 


LITTLE WILLIE’S LATEST. — 
Litttz Willie, aged eight, was at it again. 
“Dad,” he asked, “ ee it cost much to keep 


‘a lion?” 


“It does, my son.” . 

“A wolf would make a good meal for a lion, 
wouldn't it, dad?” 

“Yes.” . ; 

“And a fox would be enough for the wal’, 
wouldn't it, dad ?” 

“‘T suppose so. Go and play.” 

“A fox would be satisfied with a hawk, and 4 
sparrow would satisfy a hawk—eh, dad ? ” 

“H’m! If you don’t go away——” . 

“* And a spider would make a meal for a sparrow ‘ 

“Yos, yes! Now——” . 

“Wait a minute, dad. Now we're coming to i!. 
A spider would be satisfied with a fly, wouldn't it?’ 

“Yes, ye-es, my son.” 

“ And a drop of treacle would be enough for & 


——_ 
“ Well, supposing it would ?” 
“ Yea, that’s just it, dad. Now, what I want you 
to tell me is this : Could a man keep a lion for mor? 
than & year with a of treacle 2?” 
And then the sound of a falling slipper aweho 
the echoes of the stilly night, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF LORD MILLBOROUGH. 
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A STRANGE SIN 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 
It has been told how Mary Ryder and Lord Millborough come up for trial for the murder of Mary Ryder’s 


brute of a husband. 


The jury d& not bring in a true bifl against Mary Ryder and, consequently, she is discharged. Lord Millborough is, 


therefore, tried alone and, as the terrible tragedy of over twenty years ago is unfolded 


, the sympathy of the court is 


with Millborough’s uncrowned king. Finally, the jury bring in a verdict of manslaeghter and Lord Millborough is 


sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 


As his lordship has been in prison just on two months, this means he is practically a free man. 


After the trial he 


is allowed to see Mary Ryder. They promise to become man and wife, and Lord Millborough asks ‘‘ his sweetheart " 


to break the good news to Beth. 


, the clever journalist, then gcts Mary Ryder away from the prison, without any fuss, and takes her to her 
daughter Beth. His duty finished, Stuckeley looks for Rosie Gay. He finds her. 


(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-EIGHT (continued). 
A Wedding That Waited. 


Sruckexer had indicated the nature of his price, b’ 
holding open his arms to Rosic, and she paidit. It too 
quite a long time, and Stuckeley told her that he would 
be quite happy to spend the rest of the day under 
similar conditions, and then made her laugh till she 
nearly cried with a description of Benson’s features 
when the latter discovered that he, Stuckeley and not 
Lord Millborough, occupied the car. But the office 
called. 

He found Bob walking up and down outside stolidly. 

“I say, my son,” he said quietly, ‘‘ I don’t want to 
scare you, or suspend you on tenter-hooks, but I told 
you lee said to me in ee ss Secegih 

“Tm ing my eyes open,” sai 0; y- 
“T've not said Sword She Not that I think——” 

“Nor do I, really. Buh ieee a aoees seks 
but I’ve got a pool ‘or his judgment. Unlucky 
little Mel i att anything is going begging, he gener- 
ally manages to get it in the neck—hard. But ho’s 
doing well now, though it will be a slow business.” 

Stuckeley glanced at his watch. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered. “I owe the paper 
a couple of columns—and not a line’s written !” 

He was gone like the wind. Hi3 lodgings were hard 
by the newspapor offices—‘ within smell of the 

rinter’s ink,” as he once described them. But when 
e reached them he did not immcdiately set about the 


overdue copy. A letter with a French stamp awaited 
him, the address in feminine handwriting. 

He read it through quickly and whistled softly. 

“Funny!” he muttered. ‘“‘Just after having 
reminded Bob.” 
wie was the letter Pickics had dictated to his 

Cc. 

“‘ Good of the little chap! Probably feeling beastly 
queer—and most of us o— a way of only being 
concerned about ourselves when we're like that. I’ve 
known fellows with a mild tummy-ache—however, 
Pickles has got that Russian woman on his nerves. 
And Pickles is not the sort to get man or woman on 
his nerves groundlessly. She can’t attempt the 
abduction game again. At least, it’s not likely. At 
the same time——” 

Stuckeley bit his nails. Then a telephone-bell 
whirred furiously. He sprang to the instrument. 

“Where the—blank—blank—blank—is that copy 
you promised ?” 

“Qn it now!” replied Stuckcley, grabbing at his 
fountain pen. 
s . s s 

It was not yet eight o'clock, morning, when a closed 
taxi-cab drove up to a church in the North of London, 
and Drake sprang out. The air wascrisp. There was 
not a cloud in the sky. An old verger came to the 
church-doors as Lord Millborough stepped out. No 
button-hole, no wedding-attire, and the bridegroom's 
hair was white, and his features clawed with lines. 


But he bore his tall, lean body straightly ; there was 
nothing senile or doddering about him. 

Drake said something to the old verger, and then the 
two men passed into the cool quiet of the church. Save 
for themsclves it was empty, and their footfalls echoed 
as they silently walked to the altar rails. Silently 
they waited. 

Presently they heard the faint scrunch of wheels 
outside, and with the sound a parson stepped quietly 
from the vestry. 

Lord Millborough turned and looked towards the 
door. His eyes went small, and for a moment his head 
was bowed, but it came up. . 

The sun had risen higher now, and sunshine, perco- 
lating through stained glass, gave a solemn warmth 
and glow that dispelled shadows and fell upon the two 
women who had entered. 

Mother and daughter. 

And the daughter was come to witness her father’s 
and her mother’s wedding; only she, who knew 
nearly all, and Drake, who nearly knew all, fov 
witnesses, 

And Mary Durdan—the Mary Ryder George Mar- 
chant had known and loved—looked very beautiful. 
Her beauty was greater and more subtle than the mera 
beauty and freshness of youth that had a long while 
forsaken her, though she had given them as a heritage 
to her daughter. She was simply dressed, as simply 
as when she was known as Mrs. Paul of Corus Street, 
but distinguished, grave, and something indescribably 
noble about her bearing. 

Slowly he came down the aisle to meet her—Lord 
Millborough. Taking her thin hand in his own with 
a touch of reverence, he led her forward to where 
the parson waited. 

Beth joined Drake in a pew. They both knelt 
quickly. 

Then the solemn, wonderful words of the wedding- 
service. 

This, after nearly a quarter of a century, was 
the sequel to George Marchant’s strange sin. He had 
called her then in his great agony of remorse his wife 
in God's sight. Now at last he was making her his 
wife in God's and in man’s sight. ‘The secrecy with 
which it was being done was bred of no desire for a‘hole- 
and-corner marriage. Neither the man nor the woman 
wished for staring, curious eyes at their sacrament. 
That was all. Drake had been entrusted with a simple 
statement of the fact to be published in the news- 
papers. Lord Millborouzh wished the worli to know, 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued from page 197). 
though he did not wish the world and its wife to be 


resent. 
Who shall say what thoughts passed through their 
minds? 1t was most solemn. Behind them both were 


pasts filled with sorrow, sufferings, and tragedy. Yet 
theso present moments were not sad. A future 
together lay before thein, and the great wealth of the 
man would prove a blessing, not an evil, in their hands, 
and would make for the happiness of others. Best of 
all, they were both assured, as far as it was humanly 
possible to be assured, of their daughter's happiness 
and that of the man who would share her life. 

Presently there would be other weddings with 
younger brides and bridegrooms, but it was more 
delicate and fitting that this one should be apart, and 
with but two witnesses. 

It was over now. The sun had risen yet higher, and 
the glow was warmer and dceper as the man, the 
woman's arm in his, followed the parson into the 
vestry, the old verger tottering in the rear. By 
common consent Beth and Marcus Drake paused for a 
few moment before joining them. 

Drake held back a little. He saw Lady Millborough 
fold Beth in her arms, and saw Beth pass from hers to 
bor father's. He saw Lord Millborough whisper 
s»mething, and he found himself wondering whether 
ho was telling Beth what Lord Millborough had told 
him—that Beth should soon bear his name. 

There were no tears, though snifis and tears aro 
common in vestries after marriage-services; but 
Drake’s eyes were rather blurred and something 
wrong with their focus as he kissed Lady Millborough’s 
hand and Lord Millborough wrung his. 

London was not yet setting forth to business when 
they left the church and drove to a quict hotcl where 
Drake had engaged a suite of rooms, making certain 
stipulations with the proprietor as to privacy and the 
identities of its occupants. 

Presently Lord Millborough and Drake were alone, 
and for a while the former uncrowned King of Mill- 
borough talked in the old, emotionless, businesslike 
manner. He was going to sce to much himself, but 
he .required Drake's assistance. This must be done, 
and that must bedone; but though he spoke in business- 
like, almost cold tones, the deeds to be done were 
deeds of generosity and kindness. No one seemed to 
be forgotten. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, “‘ my wife goes to Englefield, 
and is going to take personal’ charge of Fairy and the 
child. That is her wish. That is like her.” 

The business tones were dropped. His voice rang 
proudly and reverently. 

It was dusk when Drake and Beth quitted them. 

“Mary!” whispered Lord Millborough. 

“My husband!” said the grey-haired woman. 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-NINE. 
The Princess Again Plots. 

“A Rag and a bone and a hank of hair” would have 
described Princess Neruda Houghton as she paced her 
boudoir in one of her palatial residences in Russia, on 
the bank of the Neva, outside Petersburg. The child 
had lived, in spite of everything. A common little 
servant-girl’s brat. And she, who had prayed for a 
child, who had had two husbands, and wealth, had 
not been granted one. 

“Come in!” she cricd in French in reply to a knock. 

“The gentleman is here,” said her maid, entering. 

‘‘ Show him here, then.” 

The man who stepped into the room was well-dressed, 
and bore himself with a polished, rather obsequious 
manner. He had red eyebrows and a thin, reddish 
moustache waxed into spikes that pointed up to his 
posi) eyes, His red hair ran down into his Iorehead 
ike a V. 

Dress him up for a fancy-dress ball as Mephisto- 
pheles, and he would have been Mephistopheles with- 
out any wig or make-up. 

‘Madame the Princess,” he said in French, the 
language of the Russian aristocracy rather than their 
native tongue—‘ Madame the Princess wishes to sce 
mo on a confidential matter ? ” 

_The withered woman with false teeth and dyed hair 
did not answer the question, but replied with another. 

‘* You are no longer in the Secret Service, Borinski ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

** My services, madame, were not appreciated.” 

‘“ It was not because you played a double game ?” 
a aie has been misinformed if she has heard 
““You were several years in England, were you 
not?” 

“IT was, madame. 
assure you.” 

‘** Would you care to return to England ?” 

“It would depend, madame, whether it was worth 
my while or not.” 

The Princess Neruda was watching the man with red 
hair and features cast in a Mephistophelian mould. 
She had known Thaddeus Borinski for a long while. 
He had played many parts in his time, and spoke five 
lan He had posed as a guide and interpreter 
in Paris while watching the movements of a group of 
Nihilists, His English was so good that he could pass 


I speak Enzlish like a native, I 
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muster as an lishman. But be had played the 
double gamo, had fallen under the suspicion of 
having done so. He had been dismissed from the 
secret police, and the wonder was that he had not been 
iesated 3 more severely, But Thaddeus Borinski had 
acquired much private knowledge about personages in 
exalted places, and was rather a dangerous person. 
And there were some who whispered that Borinski’s 
dismissal was a blind. 

Others said that one day or other Borinski would 
be mysteriously found dead. But one fact was 
established. He was as fearless as he was unscrupulous 
and full of ne Be § Russia breeds such types. 
Borinski had orga a plot to blow up a Tsar in order 
that the police might discover it and gain kudos. He 
had secretly stimulated a massacre of Jews. He had 
becn the instrument of sending hundreds of men and 
women to Siberia. In private life he was an epicure. 
Had he lived in Italy in the Middle Ages he would have 
been a bravo, ready to get rid of anybody, provided 
the price was ace and would have taken pride in 
doing so skilfully and mysteriously, though he had no 
personal grievance against his victim. 

“‘T should be pleased to return to England,” he went 
on. ‘ But it would have to be made worth my while. 
But I do not suppose that you, madame, are suggesting 
to send me there for a pleasure-trip only, and to pay 
my rather heavy personal expenscs—for nothing. We 
are alone. Will you not honour me by being more 
explicit ?” 

Without speaking, the Princess crossed to a 
secretaire ‘see unlocking a drawer, took from it a roll 
of notes, Never a muscle of the man’s featurcs 
moved. 

‘“* Two thousand roubles,” said the woman scemingly 
to herself as she flicked through the paper money. 

“On that, madame,” said Borinski, ‘‘ I could spend 
one passable week in London.” 

“You do not understand me, Borinski. I might 
possibly be agreeable to send you on a pleasure-trip 
to England, and pay your expenses handsomely. But 
if you returned to me and could prove to my satis- 
faction that something had been accomplished, then I 
should be prepared to pay you a very big sum indeed. 
But, understand, I shoud not go on paying your 
expenses indcfinitely. It would not do for you to 
write or telegraph to me for more money, more money, 
and make excuses.” 

She played with the notes. 

“TI am prepared to lose this amount. I suppose I 
am a fool. I shall not ask for a receipt. There is no 
one present to witness the transaction. You might 
take my money, and never leave Russia; spend it 
to-night at the card-table. But, after all, I can afford 


tho loss. I would not throw more money after it.” 
The man with red hair bowed. His manners, if 
comewhat exaggerated, were excellent. 
“ Believe me, madame, I appreciate your way of 
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do business, It is worthy of ono in your hi.) 
coten of life.” 

The woman with a warped mind, and a morl,i', 
horrible craving for revenge, was grount-baitiny. %:,., 
could afford to act in this manner, and she was nit 
behaving foolishly, for she knew the nature of the 1..,, 
with whom she was dealing. 

“ But,” went on Borinski, “ supposing I underts«'; 
this something to which you have refe but vaguel:, 
and am successful, what guarantee have 1”—},. 
shru, his shoulders as he paused to choose j.,: 
words nicely—‘ that I shall receive the honorarium fv: 
my services?” 

“I will give you a post-dated draft on my bank. 1f 
‘ou succeed it will be honourcd ; if not, pa ment wi'l 
e stopped. Do you think that I am li sly to trick 

you? Do you think that I have sent for you for a 
practical joke ?” 

Her pale eyes flared. 

Borinski bowed. 

‘*Madame,” he murmured, “ please tell me t!.> 

nature of the service you wish me to render you, anil 
the honorarium you propose to offer in the event oi iis 
successful accomplishment ! ”’ 
* She crept to the door, looking like a starved ferr', 
opened it swiftly and silently, but there was no cavi-- 
dropper. Nevertheless when next she spoke it was in 
a thin whisper, but ferocity, as well as a fear that the 
walls might havo ears, inspired it. 


CHAPTER NINETY. 
Stolen for the Second Time. 

NeEwspPAPERS chronicled the bare fact that To-l 
Millborough had married Mary Durdan quictly, «il 
the world talked. One enterprising journal someliw'. 
or other managed to obtain a photograph of the eniry 
in the church register, and published it in facsimii!. 
It was the kind of journalistic feat that Stuckel., 
under other circumstances, would have delightcd in 
achieving, but just now he was behaving like an 
indifferent journalist, and the good fellow that he 
really was. Lord Millborough had been as anxiovs :o 
make the fact known as he was anxious to avuid 
personal publicity and notoriety. : 

When ogee -ople get married the honeymoon is 
as a rule a se fiahly happy time, and so it should be. 
But Lord Millborough and his wifo had Icft youth 
behind them. Each thanked God that after nearly a 
quarter of a century they had come together again : t 
last ; but their happiness lay in devising happiness for 
others, for Beth—thcir daughter—and Drake, for 
Fairy and Bob Evans, for Stuckeley and Rosie \Gas. 
These were still in their young manhood and womar- 


hood. ; 

So, after Drake and Beth had left them on the csy 
of their quiet wedding, after long silences and fi 
words, the white-haired man and tho grey-haind 
woman had schemed not for themselves, but for others. 
And Lord Millborough had a clear, man-like brain. 

Work had saved him in the past from madness. Ie 
could have made those nearest and dearest to him 
independent of work for the rest of their days, but 10 
did not believe that the greatcst happiness would |e 
obtained that way. Drake was meant to do thins. 
Bob Evans was meant to do things. Stuckelcy, al . 
Lord Millborough had decided to leave England. ‘The: 
energy of the man who had won himself the title of t! 
uncrowned King of Millborough was not abated. Aud 
he had the capital. 

When, after long silences and few words, he |}: 
unfolded his schemes to the woman who sat beside him 
in the decpening shadows, her thin hands in his thin 
hands, the woman, who had toiled among the fallin 
and the sick, and had earned herself the title—bcti: © 
than any coronet—of the Angel of the Embankmeu:, 
realised the magnificence of his vision. She hii 
whispered as much. Then he had turned towards hr 
and told her that these schemes of his were dedicate! 
to her. Long before he had ever thought of chanzin: 
the mode of his life, he had invested money in Canaili.: 
land, with that shrewd business brain of his anticipa'- 
ing the track of a railroad and prophetically sevi'i 
great citics springing into existence along the rout. 
trade and agriculture baing developed, and he dream d 
practically of a city that should arise where eonditi«: 5 
of life and labour should be happier than in crowd’, 
smoke-ridden Millborough. He did not feel too «J 
to make a fresh start. ; 

But in the meantime much had to be done t!.: 
would keep both him and Drake busy, and his wil: « 
chief concern was Fairy and her child. Beth drach 
come strongly and splendidly through all her ordei'-. 
but poor Fairy had n sorely battered and bruis:'. 

With telephone, telegram, and moncy, much cau 'v 
done very quickly. 

It was dusk on the followin 
motor-car awoke curiosity in Brick-lane, Engleficl, !-: 
drawing up outsido the little house where Fairy \ * 
lodged. A crowd began to gather immediately, |." 
the simply dressed, veiled woman who left the 
was expected, and passed quickly into the housc, o 
it was known that well-to-do folk had interes! « 
themselves in Fairy Willow. ; 

After long waiting the door opened again, ani & 

(Continued on page 200.) 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued from page 198). 
little procession passed to the car, and those watching 


whispered 8 thetically. 

“That's Lere-that's the little one!” 

Tho slender, tall, veiled woman who had come in the 
car was supporting Fairy, and on the other side, 
Rosie Gay. th carried the child. Drake, Stuckeley, 
and Bob Evans emer, a inoment later, and Bob, his 
arm in a sling, seated himsclf beside the chauffeur. 

It was all very quick. The crowd somehow felt 
inclined to cheer, but restrained itself. Sympathy 
with Fairy was universal. A murmur of sympathetic 
approval went up. 

rake and Stuckeley went to the window of the car. 
Drake said something in an undertone. 

“Au revoir—so long!” said Stuckeley in his crisp, 
light way, waved @ hand, and then told the chauffeur 
to push along. : 

he car rolled away. Drake slip an arm into 
Stuckeley’s, and the crowd heard the journalist say 
something about a pipe round at his digs in most 
matter-of-fact tones. 

When the rooms were reached Stuckeley gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“That's off our chests, my son. Rather like a 
fairy-tale, only the fairy godmother turns up in o 
motor-car, not a pumpkin turned into a coach, drawn 
by rats transformed into steeds. Bob Evans looked 
like a watch-dog on the box, with one paw in a sling. 
By Jove, Drake, I must be getting out my top-hat, 
and ordering a light pair of trousers, to say nothing of 
investing in a wedding-ring. In the country, with 
nothing to worry about, Fairy will pick up no end. 
The only fly in the honey is possibilities, associated 
with that confounded Russian woman ; but after all 
they're only possibilities. And before many months 
are over Hob and Fairy will be out in Canada, and 
will take the dickens of a lot of finding, if the 
woman is meditating mischief.” 

He puffed at his pipe. 

“* Don't suppose you know Watson, the International 
Telegraph Company's Correspondent in Petersburg ?” 

Drake shook his head. 

“I’ve dropped him a line. Old pal of mine. Asked 
him to find out, if possible, where the Russian woman 
is at present, and any other particulars that he can get 
hold of. Suggested to him—to oblige me—that if 
she’s within call, he might drop in upon her—she’s a 
ats pot in her way—and ask her opinion on some 
Fe itical or social question for the benefit of his agency. 

t just seemed worth while. Have some whiskey ?” 
+ Drake shook his head, knocked the ash from his pipes 
and looked at his watch. He was returning to Lord 
Millborough in London, and had a train to catch. 

“T'll come to the station with you,” said Stuckcley. 

Their way to the station was through Brick Lane, 
and they had just d the little house, full of asso- 
ciations for both of them, when a man came towards 
them from the opposite direction, and the lamplight 
caught him. 

There was nothing about him to attract particular 
attention. His features were clean-shaven, 
dark. His hat hid the V-shaped peak that ran down 
to his forehead. He was smoking a cigarette. He did 
not look like a foreigner. But as he passed Stuckeley 
sniffed. The man was smoking a Caporal cigarette, 
and Stuckeley had nised the distinctive odour. 
He was fond of them himself, and somehow the odour 
had recalled Patis to him. He had been a gay young 
man in his time, and had spent some merry days there. 

“Somehow,” he said to Drake, ‘‘I never smell a 
Caporal cigarette without thinking of Paris. By Jove, 
my son, I've had some fine old times there. Well, 
well—no regrets, Next time I go to Paris it will be on 
my honeymoon. That will be the finest time of all. 
That fellow was smoking a Caporal. I be se if our 
little friend Pickles were with us he wo a draw all 
sorts of deductions from the fact. Wonderful little 
beggar, Pickles ; looks as if he couldn't say boo toa 


ooge. 
He glanced back over his shoulder. The individual, 
smoking the distinctive cigarette, had passed the little 
house not long quitted by Fairy and the others, He 
merely turned his head, and noted the number just 
distinguishable despite the dark; and Stuckeley gave 
him no further thought. 

When, after having seen Drake off in the London 
train, ho returned to his rooms, a had arrived. 
One of tho letters awaiting bim bore a Russian 


tamp. 
“Hullo!” he muttered. ‘‘ Watson’s been pretty 
prompt.” 
He opened the envelope and read. 
“My Dgag StoKkeRr,—Only too glad to oblige a 
pal. I’ve never forgotten the good turn you did 
me when I was raw at the game and you showed 
me the ropes. Princess Neruda Houghton is in 
residence at her place outside Petersburg, leading 
aretired life. Of course, the Stanlev-Jack business 
caused a big sensation here. She has always had 
the reputation of being a queer fish, Wish you 
had been a little more definite as to what you 
wanted me to find out, Got some big stunt on, 
eh? However, I went round to her place, bold 
as brass, bunged in my bit of pasteboard, and 
pencilled on it that I wished for her opinion on 
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the agrarian unrest at present worrying Russia. 
No go. A freezing message came beck Tried to 
peur a servant generally, but nothing doing. 
ut—I don’t know whether this will interest you 
or not—after I quitted, I paused to light up, and, 
as I was doing 60 a very saberesting § ntleman 
camo out of the building. You've probably heard 
of him. Thaddeus Borinski. If he could be 
persuaded to write a truthful biography it would 
make most sensational reading.” 
Stuckeley paused for a moment. 
“ Borinski—Borinski ?” he muttered. ‘‘ Yes. The 


fellow who unearthed that plot to blow up the Tsar. 
Wait a minute !” He was cudgelling his 

“Yes, We've got a photograph of him pigeon-holed 
somewhere in our office. But push on with the letter, 
my son.” 


memory. 


He continued reading. 

“ He’sa most preciousscoundrel. One day some- 
thing will happen to him. He's played fast and 
loose with both parties. Is said to have engineered 
that plot to blow up the Tsar in order to discover 
ft. Out here it’s no easy job to find out to which 
ey. an individual belongs. Your Princess may 

a Nihilist, and up to some mischief with Borinski. 
But I don’t know what you are out for. IfIcan 
do anyt more for you, write or cable me. Only 
this much. I look upon the fact that Borinski visited 
her as significant of something, me or blackmail. 
The fellow’a a kind of Mephistopheles up-to-date.” 

Stuckeley’s brows were contracted. Was his 


imagination running away with him? The Russian 
Princess might be mixed up with some political 
intrigue, and this the key to this fellow, Borinski’s, 
visit, and nothing whatever to do with certain possi- 
bilities against which Pickles had cautioned him. 


“Tm not guessing. If I can do anything for 
you further, let me know.—Yours, Jack Watson.” 
Stuckeley thought for a moment, and pencilled a 


cablegram. 


“ Any further particulars about ‘B’ gratefully 
received.” _— : 
It might be that he was on the track of a mares 


When travelling 
to the seaside 
for your annual 


son's,” and get 
a prize that 
way. 


(See first page.) 


nest, but even then his efforts would not be wasted. 
Thaddeus Borinski would make picturesque copy in 
the shape of a character-study for the 
GazeTTE. 


GLEFIELD 


He jammed ona hat and strolled round to the nows- 


paper office. After some search he found Borinski’s 


hotograph and a number of newspaper cuttings 
lealing with the man’s career and the plot. He stadued 


the photograph closely. The close-cro hair 
ranitt down tht a V-shaped prea 


pesk, the rather high 
cheek-bones, and the upturned, spiky moustache. The 
colour of the man’s hair could not be gathered from 
the photograph, but the features were of a distinct 
kind. The eyebrows were slashed rece gh 
Stuckeley’s brain took a aie h of the photo- 
graphs yet it did not recall the clean-shaven individual, 
oa “ag: he Caporal cigarette, who had passed him in 
c! 


From the newspaper office he returned to his rooms. 
It would be inpcale to dispatch the cablegram till 
the morning. He pulled out Watson’s letter and re-read 


t. 

“Shall 1?” he muttered. ‘ Why not?” 

Out came his fountain-pen. 

‘My dear Pickles,” he wrote, “hope you're going 
on like a house afire. Been taking your warning to 
heart. The inclosed letter that I’m sending you 
explains itself. Does it suggest possibilities to you? 
Shall be anxious to hear.” : 

He inclosed Watson’s letter, addressed an envelope 
to Pickles at Vilneux, and went out and it then 
and there. On his return he lit a pipe philosophically. 
At present there was nothing more to done. 

First thing in the morning he dispatched his cable- 
pees Then work. It was afternoon before he was 

, and then he smartened himself up, put a flower 
in his buttonhole, lifted his soft hat at rather. a zakish 
angle, and made his way to the station, humming an 
air. 

The train he travelled by was scarcely slowing down 
for a station called Stanton when he thrust his head 
from the window. His eyes were bright with ex- 
ee . for all this had been arranged on the previous 

. The rush of wind carried away Stuckeley’s hat, 
but he was unconscious of the fact. 


~ 
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He could see the station now, and a figure on the 


platform—Rosie Ga 


"a. 
He sprang out eto the train stopped. 


“T sup I mustn’t kiss you on the platf “ 
were his Fret words, * ia 
“No"—she laughed with a flush—‘“ but the road 


to the house is very quiet. Where's your hat ?” 


He put a hand to his head. 
“* By Jove—never mind. What does a hat, more or 


less, matter? Well, how are things?” 


“Splendid!” said Rosie, all smiles, blushes, ant 
Jad happiness. ‘“‘ Fairy and the little one stcol tho 


journey eplendidly. And it’s such a beautiful, old- 


fashioned house, with a garden and old-world red. brick 
walls, It’s like a dream——” : 

“The road is absolutely deserted!” interrupted 
Stuckeley. 

i A ae ees! 2 ‘i 

ut Rosie glanced quickly to right and Icft and 
stopped, and Seuckeley paused also and took fuil 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded. 

‘““ When I left,” continued Rosie presently, “ Fairy 
was sitting out in the garden and Bob was with her; 
they were just in a world by themselves, It's like a 
haven of rest, shut in by high red brick walls. Vet!r's 
happy. Lady Millborough’s happy. She scciis tu 
have grown younger. Everybody's happy in a quit, 
peaceful sort of way. The nurse for the baby is a 
splendid woman. Marcus Drake and Lord Millborough 
will be here this evening.” = 
_ The road was still deserted. Rosie tucked her arm 
most affectionately within Stuckcley’s. 

“ And I’—she smiled—‘have got you!” 

There were one or two more pauses before ‘ tha 
haven of rest’ came into view. Ano!d-fashioned, re.l- 
brick house sct back from the road behind a red-brick 
wall, only the upper stories visible. 

Doors, not open gates, were set in the wall, and 
Rosie pulled the bell. A neat maidservant admitted 
them. A lawn stretched between them and the house. 
Birds were twittering in the trees, 

Stuckeley glanced round approvingly. 

“ Drake couldn't have hit upon a better rpot!”’ he 
remarked, and then he quickencd at sight of Beth and 
Lady Millborough standing in the porch. 

Both looked younger to him. Stress and storm 
seemed behind them now. A moment later he was 
wringing their hands. 

“No,” he said in answer to a question, “ I must be 
getting back to-night, worso luck. I may havo to 
leave before Drake and Lord Millborough arrive. 
Slave of the pen, don’t you know.” 

Lady Millborough smiled. 

“Rosie,” she said, “had better show you the 
garden at once!” 

‘Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea,” said Stuckeley. 

It was a large garden at the back; but first he and 
Rosie went to an arbour where they found Bob Evans 
and Fairy ; but after a few words thoy left them, and 
found for themselves another. 

Stuckeley was obliged to leave before the arrival of 
Marcus Drake and Lord Millborough. When ho 
reached his rooms a telegram awaited him. 

He tore it open rather quickly. ‘‘ Double precautions 
Am writing. Hope to move so0on.—PICKLES.” 

Stuckeley drew a hand quickly and restlessly across 
his forehead ; but he was essentially a man of action, 
and the next moment he was off to the nearest post- 
office, and was just in time to get a telegram off. Ho 
addressed it to “* Drake, The Manor House, Stanton. 

“Keep sharp look out. Give Bob tip. With 
‘ou to-morrow afternoon.—STUCKELEY.” 

** You'll get it off at once,” he said to the girl sharyly. 
“Tt will be delivcred to-night ?” 

She looked up at the clock. ‘Oh, yes, sir!” | 

And, in the ordinary course of events, the telegram 
would have been delivered ; but the one telegraph-boy 
at Stanton Post-office had gone off duty when it 
arrived, and the postmistress’s husband, who kept a 
small general shop, and acted as an emergency telegraph 
bor. was away in a neighbouring villago. 

tuckeley lately had been burning the candle at 
both ends. He was behind with “his work, Four 
o'clock next morning saw him in shirt-sleeves, collar- 
lesa, with a big pot of tea beside him, writing for all Le 
was worth. : 

At half-past four he shuffled up his manuscript «nd 
pushed a pin through the 8. 

‘* Now for forty winks ! yawned. 

He went to sleep immediately ; seemed only to have 
just closed his eyes when someone hammered on the 
door. He half opened his eyes irritably. x 

“Go away!” he called out. ‘ Call me again in an hour. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” came back in the landlady's 
voice, ‘It’s a telegram!” 

“Good heavens, what’s the time?” 

“ Half-past eight.” 

Stuckeley was out of bod and took fn the telegram. 
From Drake, in answer to his, He ripped open the 
buff-coloured envelope. 

“Good lord!" he whispered through his teeth. 

or i oo fluttered to the floor. He was tearing 
on his clot! ' 

“Come at once. Child gone. Your wire ony 
received this morning.—Draks.” 
(To be concluded shortly.) 
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7) Spout 
— Bathing 


Don't Take Your Dip before Reading this Column 
of Hints. 

A wELL-KNowN doctor once said that the longer 
you stay in the sea water the less benefit you get. 
tereiore, don’t stay in the water one moment after 
you begin to feel the least bit chilly. 


More fatalities occur through stopping in the 
nar too long than through currents, or cramp, 01 
Looting accidents, or any other single cause. 


Ceame is the scape-goat of the careless, In 
rality it rarely occurs ; and if it comes when you 
are within your depth, as you ought to be, it need 
net worry you. 


Tr you are foolish enough to ‘‘ swim out” and are 
eeizcd with cramp in so doing, it will only come in 
ene leg first. Turn at once on your back, stretch 
tiie cramped leg as far as you can, and bellow for 
assistance, 


One little-suspected cause of fatalities is this: 
A little wave strikes the face and sends a lot of 
tpray into the larynx thereby causing suffocation 
and sending the swimmer to the bottom. There- 
fore, be careful to keep the mouth closed when 
ewiuming, 


Dox’t make the mistake of cooling off before 
entering the water. When you are heated and 
perspiring is the best time. Remember the cold 
plunge at the Turkish bath which is given when 
the body is streaming with sweat. This is bene- 
ficial. Cooling off is positively bad. 


Tr, on coming out and drying yourself, you do not 
receive @ healthy “ glow,” either bathing does not 
tuit you, and you should drop it, or else you have 
Leen in too long because—— 


Whew you enter the water this happens: First, 
& :hivering of all the muscles of the body. Next, a 
contraction of the blood vessels near the skin 
which drives the blood inwards to the internal 
ys thereby congesting brain, liver, and lungs. 
n¢ 


Wuen you leave the water the process is reversed- 
The skin tingles, relief is given to the organs, the 
Leart beats merrily, and you feel buoyant. 


_ Tuaz tired, listless feeling you have after stopping 
in too long is because the heart and brain still 
temain overloaded, 


Rememver that more accidents occur to swim- 
mrs than to non-swimmers. Probably ninety 
yes cent. of these are preventable. 


3EFORE you have your first dip, gct full informa- 


{..n from a competent native as to the peculiarities 
oi the coast, 


Ir you are caught in a current there is no need to 
bev ome flustered, Don’t squander your strength 
Ly trying to swim against it. Swim with it. 


Witz doing so try to edge off on the shore side. 
The current weakens on its Frings ; and the impetus 
you gain by swimming with it will often enable you 
to break away. 


Tr you cannot do this, get on your back, signal 
to anyone who may be within hail, and keep afloat 
as long as you can, 


wee many currents will simply take you out a 
ittle way and bring you in again further along the 
toast. This is especially true of currents in bays 
«nd at river mouths, Therefore, save your strength 
and keep swimming. 


_Finatry, whoever you are and wherevor you 
Fre, lay this maxim to heart: Never bathe alone. 
Tke sea is full of surprises, 
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(Continued from page 175.) 
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“Pa, what do you call a man who talks a great 


deal 2?” 
“* An orator, my son.” 


“Then what do you call a woman who talks 


a great deal?” 
“‘ Why, we call her a nuisance,” 


TELLING THE TALE. 


“You's find,” said the proprietor of a dairy to 


a new milkman, who was taking over the “ round,” 
“that the lady at 75 is inclined to find fault. You 
must soothe her down and not be rude to her ; she 
is a pretty good customer.” 

“* Leave that to me, sir,” answered the milkman. 

“Those eggs you left here yesterday were stale,” 
grunted the woman at No. 75 on the milkman’s 
second visit. 

“Them heggs was laid 'arf an ’our before you 'ad 
’em by special quick-laying birds imported from the 
Mooly Wompo Island, ma’am, and they came 
down to this very ’ouse by Marconigraph, so as ye 
should get ’em fresh. A bit of twangy flavour they 
may ‘ave, madam, but you can lay odds they 
worn’t stale.” 

The fault-finder gasped. 

“The milk didn’t seem so good as usual yester- 
day either,” she ventured. 

“The guv’nor will be cut hup when ‘e ’ears 
that, ma’am,” continued the milkman. ‘“’E sent 
down to Halderncy a purpose for a cow what'll eat 
nothing but peaches and pineapples. ‘ Never 
mind the hexpense,’ says he. ‘This ere cow we 
keeps a purpose for the lady at 75, and mind it 
sleeps on a feathcr bed at nights,’ he says, ‘and 
don't forget the heiderdown quilt.’ Was there 
anything wrong with the butter, ma’am ?” 

ut the lady shook her head; she had been 
eflectually appeased, 
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IS THIS MAN GIFTED 
WITH STRANGE POWER? 


Prominent People Say He Reads Their 
Lives as an Open Bock. 


Do You Want to Know About Your 

Business, Marriage, Changes, Cccupa- 

tions, Friends, Enemies, or what to do 
to Achieve Success ? 


TEST READINGS FREE TO ALL 
‘ PEARSON’S WEEKLY’ READERS 
WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Attention of tho 
mystically inclined 
seems to be centred 
at present upon tho 
work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, 
although laying 
claim to no special 
gift of supernatural 
powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of 
people through the 
slender clues of 
handwriting and 
birth-dates. Tho 
undeniable accuracy 
of his delineations 
leads one to surmise 
that heretofore 
palmists, prophets, 
astrologers, aud seers of divers belicfs have failed 
to apply the true principles of the science of 
divination. ; 

The following letters are published as evidenco 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette Redditt 
writes: “ My Reading received. With the yreatest 
amazement I read, as step by step you ontlined my 
life since infancy. I have been somewhat interested 
along these lines for years, but had no idea that such 
priceless advice could be given. I must admit that you 
are indeed a very remarkable man, and am glad you 
use your great gift to benefit your clients.” 

Mr. Fred Walton writes: “I did not expect such 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientific value 
of your Readings cannot be fully appreciated until 
one has his own Reading. To consult you means 
success and happiness.” 

Arrangements have been made to give free test 
Readings to all readers of “ Pearson’s WEEKLY,” 
but it is especially requested that those who 
wich to avail themselves of this gencrons offer 
make application at once. If you wish a delineation 
of your own life, if you wish a trae description of 
your characteristics, talents, and opportunities, 
simply send your full name, the date, month and year 
of yow birth (state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss), and 
also copy the following verse in your own hand- 
writing :-— 

“ Your power is marvelvus, 
So people write. 

Please read my life ; 
Aro my prospects bright ?” 

Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 
50 L, Palais Royal, Paris, France. If you wish you 
may encloso 6d. (stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage, clerical work, ete. Please noto that 24d. 
postage is required on letters posted to France. Do 
not enclose coins or silver in your letter. 


Tke Aristo:rat of 
“the Toffee World. 


—Lur the best replies I will give five Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “Skinned.” (See page 204.) 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Caulifiower Pickle. 

Choose firm and full-sized vegetables. Remove 
all Icaves and bare the stalk. ‘Take the flowers off 
in bunches, and steep them for two days in brine. 
Then wipe them dry and place in hot vinegar. 


Poached Eggs in Batter. 

Poach three eggs, allow them to get quite cold, 
then trim carefully and roll each egg in a thin slice 
of bacon or ham previously spread with anchovy 
paste, dip it in a batter mado with one egg and 
some breadcrumbs, and fry. 


Baked Beef and Rice. 
Take a breakfastcupful of cold cooked rice and 
lace it in a Pigeon with an ounce of butter and 
, stirring all the time till it is a light brown. 
Then take a baking-dish and fill it almost full with 
slices of cold roast beef, place the rice on the top, 
add a cup of brown stock, and bake in the oven 

for half an hour. 


Pried Presh Herrings. 

Take as many fresh herrings as required, wash 
them, cut off the héads and tails and split them 
open. Remove the back-bone gently, and as man 
ck the side bones as possible. Dust the fish wi 
salt, dip them into milk, and then into oatmeal. 
Heat about two ounces of dripping in a frying-pan, 
put in the herrings, and fry a golden brown. Drain 
on paper, and serve hot. This is a most tasty and 
inexpensive supper dish. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Remove the centres from half a dozen tomatocs, 
and pass through a sieve, add to them one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped onion, two ounces of any cold meat 
(also chopped finely), a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a pinch of nutmeg, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Cook this mixture for about fifteen 
minutes, then fill the tomatoes with it. Cover with 
breadcrumbs, place a small piece of butter on the 
top, and bake for ten minutes. Serve on squares 
of toasted bread. 


Macaroni Cheese. 

Boil two ounces of macaroni in salted water 
till tender, then make a white sauce by melting 
one ounce of butter and adding to it half a table- 
spoonful of flour and half a pint of milk, stirri 
gently till it thickens. Then add the etoked 
macaroni and two ounces of cheese with a beaten 
egg. Put this mixture into a greased piedish and 
place two more ounces of cheese on the top. Bake 
in a hot oven till brown. The cheese ahold be 
grated before being added to the macaroni. 

Swiss Trifle. 

Take a pint of milk and with a little of it mix 
four teaspoonfuls of flour into a batter. Put the 
remainder of the milk into a saucepan and heat it, 
then add six ounces of sugar and the grated rind of a 
lemon. When nearly boiling, add the flour and 
simmer for five minutes, stirri gently all the 
time. When quite cold, stir in the strained juice 
of two lemons, Take a glass dish and cover the 
bottom with macarcons or stale sponge cake, 
spread this with greengage jam, cover with a layer 
of the made cream, then another layer of cake and 
one of cream. There should be six layers, three of 
cake and three of the cream, the top one being 
cream. Ornament with blanched almonds, 


Three Summer Drinks. 
Boston Crean. 

Dissolve three pounds of sugar in three pints 
of boiling water. Allow this to cool, then add 
three ounces of tartaric acid, three pennyworth of 
the essence of lemon and the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Place the mixture in 
bottles, and, when required, put half a wineglassful, 
of it in a tumbler and fill up with soda-water. 

This makes a most refreshing drink, and one 
which is most popular with Americans, 
Baricy Water. 

Take one ounce of pearl barley, wash it and 
place it in a pan with one pint and a half of water. 
Add one ounce of sugar and the thinly-pared rind 
of a lemon. Simmer over a gentle fire till the 
liquid is reduced to one pint, stirring frequently. 
Then strain and allow to cool, 

Lemonade. 

Boil one quart of water with three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar, and pour this over the 
rinds of six lemons. Allow them to soak for two 
hours. Then add the strained juice of the lemons 
and two quarts of water. Pass the whole through 
a jelly bag, and serve. 


Tells You How New Shoes Can be Made from 
Old Ones. 

“You're wonderful at making new things out 
of old,” said a friend to me the other day ; “‘ but 
I don’t believe that even you can do anything 
with old shoes!” 

“Oh, yes, Ican!” Isaid. “ Provided that there 
are no holes in the uppers, I'll undertake to make 
any shabby pair of slippers look 
as good as new. I can't do any- 
thing with outdoor shoes—they 
are too stiff for a woman to sew, 
but, if you'll give me that shabby 

ir of slippers you are wearing, 

‘ll smarten them up so that they 
won’t know themselves again.” 

The slippers were very 
certainly. There was a hole jin 
cach sole. The binding round 
the Rad was wel off, 7" 
the backs were t en down; the jp, ; 
leather was all creased and cracked Bivens Desi 
on the toes, but not worn through, thread. 
and the heels were rubbed white. 

In the first place, I gave them a thorough good 
blacking with one of those patent shiny things 
that are kept in a bottle with a sponge on the 
cork. You know what I mean. You can get the 
same at any boot shop for a shilling, and it will 
last you for years. 

Then I bought a pair of strong cork soles—not 
fluffy ones, but the smooth 
kind that are about a quarter 
of an inch thick. I painted 
over the insides of the shoes 
with gum, put the soles 
igto them, and pressed them 
down firmly so that they 
should stick fast. They 
covered the holes, and made 
the slippers quite strong 
enough for wear about the 


How the ribbon should 
be folded for the bow. ous 
Then I mixed a little blacking with a little gum, 
and painted it on inside the heels to strengthen 


the trodden-down leather. When it had set quite 
firm, I sewed a bit of black silk over it, to prevent 
it from melting and sticking to the stockings. The 
stitches which held the silk went into the linings 
of the shoes. 

Now I bound the tops all round with that narrow 
black sasnet ribbon which 
you can get anywhere for 
a penny the yard. I put 
it on in the way that you 
see by the first picture— 
half inside the shoes and 
half out—and took the 
stitches of it right through 
the leather, so that it was 
held firm. 

I pulled it up tight at 
the back in order to strengthen the'heels and draw 
them close round the ankles, so that they might 
not be trodden down again. : 

Then I gave the shoes another polishing all over 
and let them dry while I made big bows to cover 
the worn leather. 

If you look at the pictures, you will sce just 
exactly how these bows were made. I mounted 
them on a scarp of buck- 
ram, in order to keep them 
firm. A bow that is made 
of ribbon only very soon 
begins to curl up and 
| fray. I used black corded 
ribbon 1} inches wide at 
44d. the yard. 

This is what the 
materials cost :— 

Soles, 6d.; Bows, 434.; Binding ribbon, 2d.; 
Polish and gum, $d.; Total, 1s. 1d. 

My friend didn’t think the price at all out of 
the way, considering that she had got a really smart 
pair of slippers. 

In this week’s Home Notes I show how a simple 
skirt for a gicl should be made. 

Your respectful friend, 

Tue Littte Pressmaker. 


The back of tiie bow. 


The finished bow, 
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HOME HINTS. _ 


To Remove Scratches from Silver. 

Mix olive-oil with putty and apply to tlis 
scratches, 
All Fish 

Except salmon should be placed in warm (not 
hot) water for boiling. 
ivory or Bone Knife-handies 

_ Can be whitened by rubbing them with a ray 

dipped in turpentine. : 
Chops and Steaks 

Should be seasoned with 
little salad-oil one hour before 
Cracked Begs 

Can be boiled if they are first wrapped in 
buttered paper and fastened with fine string. 


A Pinch of Soda 
Added to the water in which tough meat or 
poultry is cooked will make it much more tender. 


When Ironing and Folding Tablecloths, 

Fold one week in three and the next in four. 
This will prevent them from wearing thin at tlw 
folds. 

When a Chimney Smokes, 

Open the window of the room for ten minutes 
before the fire is lighted, and not at the time as is 
generally done. 


To Prevent Paraffin Lamps from Smelling, 

Soak the wicks in vinegar for twenty-four 
hours. Wicks treated thus never smell, and give a 
much brighter light. 


When Making Jam or Custard Tarts, 

Brush the pastry over with the beaten white of 
an egg. This makes the pastry crisp and prevents 
it from sticking to the bottom of the patty-pans, 


pper, salt, and a 
ing cooked, 


Two Umbrella Hints. 
Before Using a New Umbrella, 
Inject a small quantity of vaseline into the 
hinge portions of the frame. This will not run 
like oil would, and is a sure prevention against rust, 


To Mend a Hole in an Umbrella. 

Take a piece of black court plaster, the size 
required, soak it till quite soft, then place it carefully 
under the hole on the inside and allow to dry. 


Six Hints on the Care of Carpets. 
When Laying Carpets 
Place two thicknesses of newspaper under 
them, and they will wear much longer than if laid 
on the bare boards. 


When Patching an Old Carpet 
Let the pieces added extend across a breadt' 
from seam to seam and the patch will hardly show. 


An Old Carpet 

Can have several years added to its life if tle 
seams are ripped up and reversed so as to bring the 
most worn parts in different places. 


To Keep a Carpet In Good Condition 

Go over it once a week with a broom dippc | 
in hot water to which a little turpentine has beca 
added. 
Brussels Carpet 

Can be cleaned and rendered quite [re-i- 
looking if washed with warm water and whilo 
Castille soap while on the floor. 


After Beating, 

A carpet often looks faded and shabby. When 
this is so the colours can be wonderfully improve'l 
by washing with ox-gall and water in the propor: 
tions of half a pint of fresh ox-gall mixed with two 
pints of warm water. 
eT 


BLACKHEADS. 


BLACKHEADS are undoubtedly the greatest 
disfigurement possible to any skin. The only w:y 
to be rid of them is to Horan hy cleanse 1/6 
pores, which can best be accomplished by the « ° 
of Oatine Cream, which gets down into the pois. 
removes the dirt and makes the pores healthy. 
enabling them to perform their natural functions 
properly. With Oatine it is not necessary '' 
squeeze and hurt the skin, as the dirt and bl. 
heads come away quite easily after a few app: 
tions. A free sample wil! be sent to all writtis 
for the same, or for 3d. in 4d. stamps a Tei-t 
Outfit containing samples of eight Oatine preh 
rations. Address applications to The Oatine Co 
189A, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London, 8.E. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


rictett + oo J] | rie) 
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Aa used in the and Pr 
King’s Households 4 Hot 


Daa Rag o's wren : 
Ry Lit o! at 


“ Hark thee, 
worthy grocer, 
Siens | BIRDS a I see thou dost 
Ugh } me: sell the goodly 
1 Bird’s Custard ; 


for our health’s 
sake, we eat no 
other.” 


This shows theClip with Curtains Plesied into it 
and Spring Ciosed. 


Does not Iron-mould, Tear br Damage Curtains. 
A Wonderful Patent for Hanging and 
Draping Curtains, 


No Pins, Taping, or Sewing required. Per 1/6 dos 
Boyal Automobile Club, 
Pall Mull, Londcn. 8.W. 
I bave very much pleasu 
the “ Weta” Curtain Cli 


x 


From all the best stores, Drapers, &c. If 
unable to obtain in your district, send 1/6 to 


The international Supply Asceciation, 
Walter House, Strand, London, 
and a Sample Dosen wil] be Posted Free. 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING ,- 
best in 


isthe Custard of Absolute Purity."3) || POWDER ~~ 


makes Cakes, Scones, etc., light, 
Purity in food is essential to health. — 

Bird's Custard is absolutely pure, contains 

a rich store of nutriment, and is a welcome 

appetising dish at all seasons, Experienced 

housewives know that BIRD'S stands 

unrivalled in its rich creaminess and delicious 


fresh flavor. 


ee Take no Risks—Eat only what is 
wholesome. Accept no substitute for 
the genuine BIRD'S Custard. 


Dr. Gordon Stables says :— 
“BIRD'S Custard never disagrees.” 
Sold in Id. pkts., 4d. & 74d. boxes, and in the new large 84d. tins. 


C.&G. KBARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's 


Female Pills. 
tor Lad The on! 2 


CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 43 Waterloo Road, London, 8.B. 


THE, LAS, COLDEN COMPOUND "TABLETS MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ssunce,inquentiy intow tours, They cure tezais | @F® Ineertod under this heading at the rate of 2e. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement 
Tar turcricr to Steel Tauey flared al'simike wee | Must be prepaid. AN communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, rearecws 
Citra otrcage cad res ae, rable, quantity) 22. Bd., Weekly,” 7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuescay morning for 


wrapper. 


Manag Direct following wock's Issue. 
“45 » The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
BO EAK MEN. — Nervous and ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate BOOTS.—Save nearly 50°/. buying Factory direct, 
Ph: OOF re rea Vigour, Varicocele, and Days, Business Lye Matrimony. Two years’ AGENTS WANTED. rite for list.—British Boot 
Aillea Troubles, ‘Treat:se, witb full particulars, in- futureadded. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prot. Gould, Co., 405 Portlaud Square, Bristol. 
shading hundreds re testimonials of complete caren, Clare House, Whitchureh Road, Cardiff. epeahieae ieee = 
sent sealed, pust free, two staiopa.—P, J, Morray, ——_--—_——-. uum 7 =—— 
326 High Holborn, London, W.C. ; YOU CAN BARW }/. an bour.— Pal! particwars Ppt ‘8 PILLS, & veers, pepatation: ere the 
a otemployment, apply Ki, 69 Aldersgat wata'Bs,, Londen: Ladics’ Allmenits. writs for Booklet containing most 
— from ble 1 ation for Marri ‘omen, pos 
vTARIOOCELE trey, ove,niit tan | mow so razemnva srammore | brie uote oth te" lal Gomial tr 
will make you well and keep you nervous weakness shou!d send for illustrated circulat AND RETAIN owns. ort bopular t free for P.U. 1/3, 2.10, or 4:7 from Soie Proprietors, 
healthy, To-day is the best 4 Gescribing its succrss{ul treatment and cure bythe | 9nd hey oe rains ee, 'T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 1i3 Long Row, Nottingham, 
t ye y ay oniy rational and painless method. No electricity. with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 
: net. tide yout Sent aaied, 5 Swe. starape.— By BH sf | vt Maleable remarke to ‘Weak and Nervous a Se pa 
—————— |S Chancery Lane London, W.C. Men ou how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, SUCCESS BY ASTEOLOGY.<Cony wry 
HO 9 and restore the Powers when lost. valuable, in- Marriage partner degeri vert. Money prospects, Ise y 
TONS PILLS | aincarn recurs parsing ronnnm | Betis ond mene semen ge Commeage | Srp taste Se, Trae tr Sina Powtnge 
INVALUABLE POR LADIES, Sample Bex Free. ment, bastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique p hagas | ‘Loss of Power in Mam Genk Gonkea on 244.,Post-eardsid. 
Quickly Correct olf Irvegularities and Relieve all | Pomition, focing Oval. Rice ion cogercan | Feeatpt of 4 peany stamps, by Chavies Gordon, No. & — 
Symptoms, aaa AAA alae Gersenbetase Dikpenenty RreClors ZO TO AMATEUK PHOTOGRAPHERS— 
They speedily effect a cure, and are a safe _ A capital handbook for the novice and also for the 


y for Anemia, a, By post under cover, or XMAS CHOCOLA' CLUB. Any_boy, BLUSHING, CURED. — Doctor's = famous nore acvanced student is “How to Take and Fake 
TE DB 
from H ’& CO. » Wb, 


oF. —H, Stevens (Box 2), . »he,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
” ORTON Chief 1, or adult can earn £1 to £10 spare time.— Write recipe order. Testimoniais. Photographs,” by 
& 91 Back Piccadilly, Manchester. ‘ormatic ou require regarding the Dark Room, 
Bon the late BIRMINGH AM LYING.IN Hosirat), Briver's, Beeston Bond, Leeds. Babee aee guesses 1A CE Plates and Films, Rxposure, Development 
Aston Manor, Birmingham. Sold - secretly; y yes, Vrinting, Moun » &c., Re. 
free Sample Pilla, also improved Sanitary DRE ERE CORED Ses tril pid alfa frce, for fd froma A, ¥, Sowter, Publisher, x 


# Testimonials ¥ ny two , FREER. ty, Z 
Feany tam inet: ise Pee Mr Georgernieligh 1rd ateahoad ouTyne. privately.—variton Chemical Co., 544, Birmingham. 17 Henrietia Street, Londoa, W.C. 


MY DOUBLE NUMBER. 

Ow taking a final look through the pages of this 
number before going to press, I am struck by the 
variety of good things served up for your enjoy- 
ment. I doubt if you will find a single dull line in 
the entire copy. As towhether it really is as good 
as I hope you will think, is a matter for you to 
decide. 

There are ten extra good things to which I want 
to direct your special attention, and you will’ find 
a list of these on the front page. 

Finally, I strongly advise you to enter tho 
“‘ Middlos”” Competition—the first priz2 of which is 

* £150—and I wish you success. 
I hope you will have a pleasant holiday. 


THE RIGHT OF THE NAVY. 

LoncsHoremaN has been thinking over the recent 
naval pageant and manceuvres. He writes: “‘ How 
do ordinary vessels manage during manceuvres ? 
Is a ship compelled to go right round the fleet and 
perhaps waste a lot of valuable time, or can it cut 
through ? If they do the latter I should think they 
stand a fine chance of being wrecked.”—— 

Merchant and other ships are seldom interfered 
with by the Navy, LoncsHorEMAN. The ordinary 
rules of the sea are followed out both during the 
day and at night, unless the warships in the latter 
case are manceuvring without lights. Then the 
battleship always gives way, whatever kind of 
vessel the other is, even if it is only a small tramp 
steamer. If fo: any reason, however, a merchant 
vessel is turned out of its course and loses money 
as a result, then the owncrs can put in a claim 
against the Admiralty. These claims are always 
promptly paid if they are reasonable ones. 


TROUBLE AT THE WEDDING. 

THERE’s going to be trouble at WorRIep’s 
wedding, unless the barometer changes quickly 
from “Storm” to “Set Fair.” ‘I am going to 
be married shortly,” says WorrieD, “ and I antici- 

ate trouble. My sweetheart has a brother whom 

dislike strongly and who dislikes me just as 
strongly. My sweetheart wants her brother to be 
present at the church, while I object to him being 
anywhere within a hundred miles of me. Can you 
help me out of my difficulty ? My sweetheart and 
I are absolutely at loggerheads, but as we both read 
Pearson’s Weekly we have agreed to take your 
advice.” ——. 

Not a very good start to a married life, is"it, 
Worrrep ? However, as you have been sensible 
enough to submit to arbitration I will do my 
best. If you take my advice you will give way 
to your sweetheart and allow her to have hor 
brother present at your wedding. You needn't 
continue the acquaintance if you don’t wish it. 
Surely you and your swectheart’s brother can be 
on your best behaviour for just a few hours! 
Better still, shake hands and make up your quarrel. 
You will be pleasing your newly-made wife, and 
that will be a good start to married life ! 


LONDON’S LONZ2LINESS. 

CountryYMaN has just come up to London with 
his wife to live. ‘I have been in London three 
months now,” he writes, ‘and the most amazing 
fact about it all to me is that no one seems to know 
their next door neighbours. In the country I 
knew everyone for miles round. Yet here I don’t 
know a single person in the street. The only 
friends I have got here live in another suburb, 
and though they have lived in London for twenty 
years they confess that they know very few of 
their neighbours. Isn’t it a very extraordinary 
state of affairs 2?” 

Yes, it is, CounTRYMAN, but then that’is one of 
the great mysteries of London. Londoners are 
the most friendly and at the same time the most 
stand-offish people in the world. If you want to 
know your next-door neighbours then nothing is 
easier a8 @ rule. Simply call and see them! If 

ou don’t want to know them then you needn’t. 

f you want to know all about them ask your 
milkman or baker. They generally know, and you 
can find out whether you are likely to make friends 
or not with those living near you. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HELPING RELATIONS. 
“ Save me from my relations !"” has been the cry 
of more than one man. Such a man is HELPER, 
who writes: “Is it fair that a man should be 
expected to help his relations ? I don’t moan his 
father and mother, for they have helped him. 
my particular case it is my brother. Not to put 
too fine’a point on it, he is lazy, and if he can borrow 
a shilling he will. Ho hasn't earned a penny for 
months, and as he has a wife and child it puts me 
in an awkward position. If I don’t ule him 
people will say that I have no erat eeling 
at all, whereas if I do lend him money I can go 
on doing that till Domesday. I may mention 
that I am also married.”—— 

Then in that case, HELPER, you owe a duty to 
your wife. If your brother won’t help himself, 
then the next time he comes to you I should point 
blank refuse to lend him a penny. By continuing 
to lend him money you are eneaeey making 
him worse and worse, to say nothing of frauding 

our wife and children. It is all right enough to 
tele your brother or any other man who is in 
temporary fix through no fault of his own ; but to 
help a man who won't help himself is another matter 
altogether. 


WHAT 1S A “SHOP JUMPER!'? 

“IT eaRD a curious expression the other day,” 
writes InquistrivE. ‘I was walking with two of 
my friends when one of them said of a passer-by, 
‘Oh, he’s a shop jumper. Never known him to 
fail yet.’ Can you tell me what he meant? I 
didn't like to ask for foar it was something I ought 
to know and I should be merely showing my 
ignorance.” —— 

- You would not have been the only ignorant man 
in England, Inquisitive. A “shop jumper” is 
a man who takes a small nies and by working hard 
and late, builds it up in as short a time as possible 
into a good business, which he then sclls at a large 
profit. After a little rest he buys another shop 
cheaply and works that up until it has become a valu- 
able concern and again he sells and so on. A 


COMPETITION RESULTS. 


As we have to go to press earlier this week 


on account of the change of publishing day, 
the results of the Footline Competitions are 
held over till next week. 


“shop jumper” is an extremely hard-working man 
with plenty of enterprise, and it often happens that 
the business he has built up begins to go down 
again, chiefly because the new proprietor hasn’t 
the old one’s energy and ery The ‘shop 
jumper “ always keeps an eye on his old business 
and often buys it again cheaply ! 


GOOD GIFTS TO THE PRESH AIR FUND. 

Tins week I want to acknowledge two very good 
gifts to the Fresh Air Fund. 

The Witwatersrand Commercial Exchange of 
Johannesburg have sent a cheque for £25. They 
have always been generous to the slum kiddies, 
and this is the largest donation they have yet sent. 

The second amount of £20 2s. 4d. has been 
received from the “ Jolly Boys ’’ of Three Crowns, 
Old Jewry. Part of this sum has been collected 
by the “Jolly Boys,” and part in the Eldorado 
Mines and Golden Kopje Mines of South Africa. 
Each of the mines in South Africa has a Fresh Air 
Fund collecting-box, and they remitted what they 
obtained to the “ Jolly Boys.” 


P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tus week we are able to publish another list 
of special days’ outi in connection with the 
Fresh Air Fund. Already this year several 


“R.M.S. Antony Victualling Dept. (Liverpool) ” 
ugust 


pa: 

tion” partys augur 29th, “ Alford” party ; 
“The Jolly Boys of Three Crowns ”’ party ; ‘‘ The 
Eldorado and Golden Kopje Mines” party; 
August 30th, ‘‘ Whitcomb Wanderers ’’ party. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 13, 1912, 


PRESH AIK PUND FIGURBS. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,943 Ss. 8:4 


Mrs. D. Byrne, £5 &s.; Capt. Noel M 5 ; 8 
Dollars, £1 4s. 6d.; A. i. Punrsby, i ie ae 
Toes A, Bonitibyll, er 6d, Bx, Matloe te.) AY 
ham, 10s.; In Memory of Dea 
A. ¥ 8s.; Mrs. 
~G. 8, a; 
4 W. T., 33; 
Be Casing 1883 ©, and Fr Holt, 0s: 
6 . ° . r,, ing §. Bs. 
Frank and Hilda, §8,; H. Gould, £1; ‘Gorraine: ae 


9d.; Mrs, 
ae ‘ 3 -¢ Mise Milly 
Slaney, 68.; ©. R. Williams, £1; G. W. F., le.; Con- 
vales, 103.; V. and C. P., is. 6d.; C. ap si ip 
A Rad foal, ba. Capt, R. Gam ler, de, 64.5 LL. P.. Hi 
stanton, 98.; Mre. A, son, 38. ; ; in 
Is. 64,;,W. Arnold, £1; Miss Lat ere 


non, 23. Gd.; 


3s.; Teginner, 63.; W. O., Leicester, 2s. Gd.; Rolavi 

and’ Walter, 6d.; Iver of Sunshine, 5s. : 
8. K., 2 s.; Mrs. Blacken, i 

1s .;_ A. C. Obbler, 7s. 6d.; 8. Bill 

8s.; F. Smith, 1s. Gd.; W. A. Irwin, 5s.; 


FW, Bats, 64; hirs. Skinuers 3 | 
. W. B., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Skinner, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 45, (! : 
W. Langford, 10s.; For Seven, 68. Sd.; W. M. «; 
128. Gd.; Miss Clecves, 2s, 6d.; A. A. Doble, 10s.; 
Dean, 1s. Gd,; M. Collins, 1s, 6d.; F. Willcock, I~ ; 
Margaret Gillies, 4s. ; J. Humphreys, 
Simmons, 9d.; re. E. La Trobe, 5s.; 
6a, 3d.; A Lancashire Lase, le. Gd.; T. G. T 
W. Wilson, 9d.; W. Greatorex, £1 le; E. 
land, 103.; B. E., 28.; W. Snelling, 1s. 


‘ 3 rs, . Ww. 
W. G. Kirby, £1; K. R. and D., 1s. 6d.; 
3e.; Miss L. Goddard, 63.; B. G 
ls. 6d.; K. W. 


6d.; Anon., 9d.; Miss 3, Kirkness, 1; Mre. M. |’. 


. A. ‘ 
Miss McKinnell, 63.; Miss HR. Webb, 4s. 6d.; itl, 
28. 3d.; Miss A. 8. Crowder, £1; Anon., 9d.; Mr- 
Wild, 1s. 6d.; F. R. V., 18. 6d.; C. O. Y., 38.5 Crick: t 
Talent Money, 2s. 6d.; Cecil Moore, 8s.; Anon., 1a, 6¢., 
Us & Co., 43. 6d.; K. Jellico, 68, 3d.; R. G., Walla-c-, 
$e.; Madge Peel, 10s.; H, H. MacGregor, 3s.; Phiyii:-. 
.; Bertwin, 1s .; J. Harrison, 38.; Mother of 
pa oe M. Forrest, Pio Hall, a, W. G. 
Yooke 8. .over_of ountry, 63.; F. G. Cone, 
10s.; D. A 6d.; J. B. B 4 : 


.; D. A., 4s. . B. B,, 9d.; Anon, 10a.; A! 
Thomson, 10s.; J. I. 'M., 5s.; Mrs. Dent, £1; a! 
fe dhe tirg A, Hill’ Zo: Anew, tan Bh; by owl, 
9s.; D. H._ Jones, 2a.; Cornwall, 23. Gd.; Mra. Perre.is, 
5s.; Mrs. J. de M. Sampcon, 3s.; H. M. C., 18.; F. I, 


‘ape Town, per H. i 
4s.; St. Paul’s School, Jalapaliir, 


; V. Mumford, 66.; Miss D. West 
10s. 6d.; George Smith, 2s. 3d.; Nora Airth, £1 7; 
F. W. Mutch, £1; E. A. Hamilton, 188.; G. C, Phiii)s 
Holding, £3; Freda Von Hirschberg and Muriel Sch:ien- 
mer, £1 1s. 8d.; H.M.S. Leviot, 108. 5d.; Officers and 
Men of H.M.S. Philomel, per E. Styles, £4 4s.; (. 
Orridge, £1 17s. 6d.; per G. Miles, 78. 3d.; Sent in wit! 
Middles, 1s. 6d.; Engineering Dept., cM. yard, 
Chatham, 15s.; Blairentians, 3s.; Walter and Artliur 
Berry, 5s.; Constant Reader, 3s. 6d.; Florence D..:', 
8s. 9d.; L. Higgins, 2s. 1d.; ‘The Boye of St. Peter .. 
Weston super, are, £3; Greenhill Camp, per BE. Tayler. 
4s.; St. Paul's Church, Fort Jamoson, N. Rhode=\:, 
#1°10s.; Ship's. Company of H.M.8. Electra, per 
King, £1 98.; Cinderella Club, per 8. Shields, 11s. Ci. 
Miss’ F. Biggs, 10s.; Mies N. Meyer, in innip:', 
£1 1s.;_ Gar. Sergte.’ Mess, Workpoint, Evquim.'t. 
#21 8s.; Mre. E. Merrett, 13s.; A. Rees, 68.; Bert «(| 
John Bashford, 8s.; H. G. Channon, £1 1e.: Boys «f 
Combe Bank, £1; H. BE, Gough, 4s, 6d.; 


10s.; Pinner Rd. Schools, per ee 
£1 16s. 3d.; 8S. Whitaker, 10s.; B. Harnett, 7s. td 
Finebury Park Postmen’s Benevolent Society, £1 |; 
Miss E. Squire, I've. 8d.; G. Anderson, £1 78.; Miss ' 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1, All answere or attempts must be wrilten on put 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

9. You may take part in any number of these fvot!ine 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written «4 
@ separate postcard. | 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of tle 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not le 
typewritten or printed. . . 3 

Each competitor must give his or her real acdie 3. 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the c.mpeti'. 
forfeits his or her right to @ prize. ‘ 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of tho ccm! 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corr 
You will find this name in the announcement of thw 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditi. vs 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in ne 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in the to left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name <1 
address of the eender. : 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tue!" 
Angust 13th. : 

7. Each competition will be judged separately. ond 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, will 
awarded to the efforts considered the lest. : rm 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize “i 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts. the prim 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


rin GRACE Cox, Bream’s Buildings, '.C.. 44 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at Pearson a 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. W.C- 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose swigestion for a title is used. 
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AMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE 


From the Crystal Palace, 
on Saturday, August 3ist. 
COUPONS ENTITLING THE BIRDS TO 
COMPETE FOR £115 IN PRIZES. 
woprietors of Pearson's Weekly have again 
.a grand race for birds of any age, as above 
‘The organisation and care of the birds 
.lertaken by a Committee of expert London 
sisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 
of the National Homing Union. 


SECTIONS. 
«1s will compete in the following sections 
liberations) : 
ON A—Open to the Northern and 
ish Centre and the area covered by the Up 
Combine. 


3N B.—Open to the Yorkshire Centre 
.rea covered by the Yorkshire Combine. 
“ON C.—Open to Lancashire, Cheshire, 
tmorland,, and Cumberland. 
“ION D.—Open to the West Midland 
tre, including North Staffordshire and 
niingham districts. 


LION E.—Open to the East Midland Centre 
4 the area covered by the Derbyshire and 
i‘: Yorkshire Centre. 

©&. PICN F.—Open to the South of England, 

comprised by the London and South- 

stern Centres, but excluding the district 
sua five-mile radius of the Crystal Palace. 
ridius does not exclude any loft north of 
{omes. 
's competing with local organisations 
‘verlap the above areas (excepting the 
vile limit) will compete in the section in 
i they are race marked. 


PRIZES, 

-1 prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 each will 
rded in each section, and, in addition, there 
. Cuampronsurp Prize of £50. and a Cup, 

t4, to the bird making the highest velocity. 
(-cupetitors may send any number of birds, 
one entry fee is required ; but each bird 
’ fe accompanied by a coupon properly 


‘uust be dispatched, carriage paid, so 

\« Crystal Palace by midday Thursday, 

\ -1, when the race marks will be stamped 
. ‘The baskets should be addressed— 
» Weekly, Crystal Palace Station, London, 
label addressed for the return empty, which 
'v prepaid, The section in which the birds 
mpeting must also be marked on the 


/ 


state mame and full address) cose eecceeeeee eevee 


“oming Union, of which I am a member. 


‘pproximate Flying Distance... 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


COMPETITOR'S COUPON, 
dssinicteikaaies lesacsseeeaeeceseesesseeeseclare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is flying 


the above address, and I agree to be bound by the decision of the Editér of Pearson’s 


‘ity in all matters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal to the National 


Competitors are not required to enter their Lir Js 
previous to sending them to the Crystal 


hi gies Palace, and the free coupons must 

e : 

Sent with UNder no circumstances be sent by 
Birds, Post, but must be placed in an envelope 


off the birds. If more than one basket is sent, the 
correct coupons must be attached to each baskct, 
and if a telegram of liberation is required, a stamped 
addressed form, stating section requircd, must be 
placed in the envelope with the coupons. 
| Competitors desiring to save the expense of 
separate railway carriage on their birds should 
communicate with their local clubs, which are given 
the power to collect and race-mark birds in their 
| own district, and to forward them in their 
club baskets, carriage paid, so as to reach the 
Crystal Palace by midday Friday, August 30th. 

Such clubs may race mark or araiber ring their 
birds, and enter the stamp or outside ring number 
and name of the club on the free coupons, and 
taking care that where more than one basket’ is sent 
the correct coupons are attached to cach basket, 
according to its contents. The counterfoils of the 
rubber rings must be retained by the club, 
produced when required. On arrival at the Crystal 
Palace certain birds in each basket will be counter- 
marked on the wing, and such countermark as well 
as the club race mark must be wired to Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

Clubs carrying out this arrangement may, at 
their discretion, charge a small fec, sufficient only 
to cover the cost of carriage, or they may arrange 
an entry fee, or optional pools, to form prizes for 
their own competition. 

The birds will, as far as possible, be liberated so 
as not to arrive home before 1 p.m. 

In the event of the weather preventing the 
liberation of the birds in all the sections on the 
same day, the Championship Prize will be divided 
accordingly. 

The arrival of all birds must be telegraphed to 
the offices of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
W.C., and verified later by letter. The telegraphic 
address is HuMoursoME, Lonpon. 

The time allowance for reaching the nearest 
telegraph office will be at the rate of 
three minutes for the first half-mile, 
two minutes for the next half-mile, 
and three minutes per mile for any 
extra distance. 

The probable result of the race will be published 
in Pearson’s Weekly out late in September, and 
probable winners will then be required to supply 
their exact flying distances by the great Circle 
System. The final list of prize-winners will be 
published in due course in Pearson’s Weekly. 

Pearson's Weekly do not hold themselves 
responsible for the birds or baskets. They will 
be at their owners’ risk from the time they leave 
their lofts until their return thereto. 


We Will 
Publish the 
Full Result. 


‘The decision of the Editor of Pearson's 
Weekly shall be final and binding on all 
parties. 


The race will be flown under N.H.U. rules. 
Intending competitors not already members of the 
National Homing Union should make application 
to Mr. H. C. Howden, 16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 


teneee errr eter etree rere rer eT er re eee te eeeree 


Running Distance 


"To be filled in by Competitor. 
Section in which 


competing. Ring Number 


(State letter) 


OMING HOLIDAYS, 1912-13. 


Colour. 


Lighti Time 
AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. NovemBeER. [“ghting Up vam 
a re alata hile Ae 
‘anak Holiday , August 5. wni83 1 8 1g 22 29 6 13 20 27| 31017 24 | Aug. 6... 8.40 
Christmas Day f sik 1 | R: 9 % 23 30 714 21 28)M 4.31 18 25 i 7... 8.34 
December 253. 9 

‘oxing Day December 26. T 613 20 27 | T 3 10 17 24 T 2 815 a2 29/T § 13 19 26 ra 8... 8.397 

400d Fet . reo. iw 14.21.98 |W 418 18 25 W 2 9 16 23 30); W 6 13 20 27 ” Q «. 835 

& riday § . March 2l.| T 4 q; a2 29 | T $12 19 26 T 31017 24 31|/T 14 91 28 (90... 8.33 

aster Wonday . March 24.|F 1 9 16.23 30 | F 6 13 20 27 FP 411 18 25 ¥ 1 1§ 22:29 oe TB ee 8.3 

“hitsan Momday . May 12, |S 3 10 17 24 31 | S 714 28 28 S 5121926 |S a 9 16 23 30 jw ts 8.29 
ennai asia nso) IO 


‘or Use of Markers. 


1 
Sex. | Race Mark. | Countermark. 
i 


-F 


and inclosed in the basket when sending | 


| the news: 


BE ASSURED 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT & 


OC EA i GUARANTEE 


Corporation Limited 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded_ Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensation 


TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


pee é s 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 
— — 
£100 raiway | INSURANCE. 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | palo? 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only, £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lond 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditic 
wust be seut within seven days to the above a-'diess. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
= eyal representative of any person killed by 
ED »OGO un ace stim Great Britain or Lrelid to the 
passenzer train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post office servantsin 
railway sortiuy vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with Lis, or her, usual sixna- 
ture, Written mn ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of snch person injured, should death resait 
from such accideut within three eswndar months thereafter, 
aud that notice of the accivent be given withm three days 
of its occurrence. 
In the event ofa perace, not being a railway 
3 2 servant on duty, nora suicide, bor engaged inan 
gy ] (Ol@} iNeg.] act, having the current niunl er of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of berg killed 
by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an acerdent to any trainin which he, or she, may ve tearelling ag 
@ passenger, the cee represe:.tative ot the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE LUNDRID POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘Tne 
OcBan AccipeENT aND Guaranter Corronation, Limiten, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurreuce of the acvideut. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets Jiis death by accident while 


netually riding a cycle, provided that deesssed at the time of 
such accident had in hi, or ber, possession, the Lusurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or peneil. on the space 
rovidedat the foot, and that death ocenrred within twenty-four 
iours thereafter, and tbat notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addie-s within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper muy be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so loug as the counon is siz:ned 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyo:e dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that deith occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Lusurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aero; lane nor cngaged iu aerouautics, 
ondthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
and eutitles the Lelder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the *‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Kisks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is adiitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium wnder Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of thia Journal, ov of the said 
corporation. No ptrson can recover on more than one t‘oupou- 
Insurauce- Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in rdvance to their 
new nt, or to the Publisher, need not, during the peri «At 
covered by their sabscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on theirperaon. It is o ly nec srary totforwarst 
nt‘s receipt to the publisher of tho paper, 
Henrietta Street, Londow, W.C., aud a certilicate will ba 


; sent in exchange. 


Signature .............. 


Available from 9 a.m. Satutday, August 3rd, 1912, 
uatil midnight, Tuesday, August (3th, 1912. 


“ 


as they will at times, one is often Hable to give way to depression. It is written that “Man is born unto trouble 
AX as the sparks to fly upwards.” An individual may easily become overwhelmed by worries and difficulties if he 
is irresolute in opposing them, but it is also true that difficulties can usually be overcome when they are faced 
with courage and wisdom. “ For every evil under the sun there is a remedy, or none. If there is one, try and 
find it; if there is none, never mind it.” Should your particular trouble be ill-health, some form of indisposition 
consequent upon disturbances of the digestive organs (the irregular action of which is the origin of many forms 
of ilfmess) you cannot do better than take a course of Beecham’s Pills. If your health is not quite what it should 
be and your worry is some business matter, do not forget that . 


YOU NEED 


to be in first-class condition to be able to tackle your difficulties effectively. Beecham’s Pills are excellent in 
many ways, for, in addition to improving appetite. and strengthening digestion, they give tone to the nervous 
system and enable a man to be at his best, mentally and physically. That occasional headache or touch. of 
biliousness which you may, mistakenly, attribute to some passing error in diet, that heaviness and feeling of 
depression you have at times, are probably indications of more than trifling stomach, liver, or bowel derange- 
ments. You can avoid the serious consequences which must result from neglect by an occasional dose of 
Beecham’s Pills, so long reputed to be “Worth a Guinea a Box.” Men and women whose work conipels them to 
lead more or less sedentary lives will find this medicine a valuable aid to good health. -Whenever you feel 
listless, dyspeptic, bilious, and out-of-sorts, take a few doses of these pills according to directions, and you will 
speedily recognise the immense benefit derived. Numberfess people in all classes of society have learnt to 
appreciate the value of : ; 


: BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


——  - - C'rerererrernrewreceee 
: oS ae ae > Kae ae ee & x 


@h et Oe a aan aaa {ie 
. : i 
@} Sold everywhere in boxes, price Is. I\d. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). {a 
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POP SEO ES IN| FIRSTOUALITY 
JELLY FOR 


The introduction of FOSTER C LARK’SJ ELLIE | 
makes it possible, for the first time; to bus | 
first quality Pint Jelly for 2d. 


FOSTER CLARKS 2d. PINT JELLIES 
made from the choicest and best materials, and sre 
most economical of all Jellies. There are tw 
delicicus Fruit Flavours to select from, all eqr: 
good. 

SO EASILY MADE. To a Foster Ciark’s 
Pint Jelly simply add hot water and allow to 
when you have a pint of nutritious Jelly, 


brilliantly clear, with the delicious flavour and 2 
of ripe Fruit Juices. 


ii a aOR 


There is no drink so health-giving and 

heneficial in the spring aud early summer 

ius that made from Lemons. You get the 

lemon at its best in Eiffel Tower Lemonade. 

| A -fd. hottle makes two gallons of delicious 
Home Made Lemonade. 


Sold in 4$d., L/-, aid 2/0 Bottles. 


| AS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 


1 e Sold by a!l Grocers and Stores. 


Tower ® | Foster Clark 
*’| Foster Clark 
Lemonade! 2'pintJEw 


Send to-day to your Grocer for a Foster Clark 
Pint Table Jelly, and become acquainted with 
most tempting form of dessert. 


